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NEW BL DORADO. 


GRASS-TREES. 


Tue power of gold has been the theme of the 
poet’s song, the moralist’s lament, and the satirist’s 
caustic mockery for ages. The poet has sung many 
mournful ballads of gentle maidens being dazzled 
from the path of truth and honor by the lavish show 
of the shining dust. The moralist has again and 
again held forth to a deaf world upon the text, “ the 
love of gold is the root of allevil.” The satirist has 
painted the most brilliant characters of various pe- 
riods, shown their corruption and hollowness of 
heart, and indicated the might of gold as the ac- 
cursed cause. The past has witnessed the exploits 
and crimes of Cortez and Pizarro upon the golden 
path—the poisoned streams of Spanish tyranny 
flowing from those deeds throughout the fairest 
portion of the New World—and the sufferings of 
De Soto and the other Floridian adventurers in 
search of “ E] Dorado,” or the Gilded. But the pre- 
sent—the hard, unimaginative, matter-of-fact present 
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—can give a strovger and fuller testimony to the 
magic of the precious metal. A few years ago, the 
discovery of the gold region of California set the 
commercial world upon a Mammonian crusade. 
Now, Australia is the cynosure of fortune-seekers. 
In both quarters, great and powerful states are rising 
upon foundations of gold. 

Australia is usually said to be the largest island 
in the world; but it is properly called a continent. 
It is situated between the tenth and forty-fifth de- 
grees of south latitude, and the one hundred and 
twelfth and one hundred and fifty-fourth degrees of 
longitude, east from Greenwich, extending about 
three thousand miles from west to east, and nearly 
two thousand from north to south. But this vast 
country is not entirely available for purposes of 
colonization. An extensive portion of the interior 
is an uninhabitable desert, being, in dry weather, 
a hollow basin of sand, and, in rainy seasons, a vast 
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inland sea. The surface of Australia is a low cen- 
tral plain, bounded by an almost continuous range 
of hills and plateaux, which, varying in height from 
one thousand to six thousand feet above the level 
of the sea, approach the coast at certain points and 
present lofty cliffs to the ocean. No part of the 
country, however, can be considered strictly Alpine. 
On the exterior of this range, the soil and the cli- 
mate are tropical and present the strongest attrac- 
tions to colonists. On the rich debris washed down 
from the hills we find forests of towering palms 
and various species of gum-trees, the ground beneath 
being clothed with dense underwood, composed of 
dwarf trees and shrubs, among which creepers and 
parasitic plants are woven. These dense forests are 
only to be penetrated by the severest toil. They 
are interspersed with open glades, admirably adapted 
for pasturing cattle. Within the ranges are found 
immense open downs or grassy plains, divided by 
rocky ranges of hills, and interspersed by open 
forest without undergrowth, and detached belts of 
gum-trees, presenting a park-like appearance. To- 
wards the interior, marshes and sandy or stony 
deserts succeed each other, presenting a most unin- 
viting aspect. 

Among the novel features of the Australian terri- 
tory, the grass-tree plains deserve especial mention. 
They are found throughout the coast of the three 
British colonies. Although picturesque, they sug- 
gest dismal ideas to the settler, as where the grass- 
trees grow, the district may be pronounced barren, 
except to the botanist. These trees are from two to 
four feet high, the crown of the leaves about four 
feet, and the flower-stem arising from the midst of 
the fibre-like foliage from four to six feet. 

The rivers of Australia are few in number, and 
insignificant for purposes of navigation. An Aus- 
tralian river, even when marked on the map as 
another Hudson or Susquehanna, is generally a 
chain of pools, varying in dimensions from a few 
yards to a league in diameter. With a few excep- 
tions, these pools are reduced to an absolute or 
comparative state of mud in dry seasons, or united 
into a deep, still stream or roaring torrent, after a 
few hours of tropical rain. The Murray, the largest 
Australian river, rises on the western flanks of the 
range called the ‘Australian Alps, pursues a remark- 
ably circuitous course, and ends in the broad, shallow 
lake of Alexandrina, in South Australia. 

A great diversity of climate prevails in Australia. 
But all the varieties of temperature, with the ex- 
ception of the scorching heat of the interior plains, 
are congenial to Europeans and North Americans. 
The tropical regions of the coast are free from those 
fevers which decimate white men visiting the 
Indian seas and the African coast. In certain dis- 
tricts, especially between the twenty-fifth and thirty- 
fifth degrees of latitude, the heat is often intense ; 
droughts of many months occur, during which rivers 
and water-holes are dried up, pastures become 
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parched deserts, and thousands of stock of all kinds 
perish. But in a short time, rain falls in torrents, 
grass springs up rapidly, and the streams_rise to an 
astonishing height. At a height of two or three 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, a tempe- 
rate, and even cold region, is found, where the grain, 
fruit, and vegetables of Northern Europe flourish, 
and the settler finds a necessity for fires and warm 
clothing. 

The soil of Australia presents a great variety. A 
large portion of the country is hopelessly barren. 
Two-thirds of the land worth occupying is only fit 
for pastoral purposes. Of land that will reward the 
agriculturist if put under the plough, there is enough 
to support a population which may be counted by 
millions, but continually intersected by barren 
ranges and forests of scrub, which can never be of 
any value except for firewood. On the coast to the 
northward, between Port Macquarrie and Moreton 
Bay, are vast tracts of well-watered land, on which 
the soil is excellently adapted for various crops, but 
so covered with heavy timber that nothing less than 
the old system of convict clearing-gangs, or of free 
grants to clearing parties, will bring them into 
cultivation in this generation. In the Victoria, or 
Port Philip district, however, there are plains on 
which the plough might be driven for one hundred 
miles in a straight line, turning up a furrow of rich 
mould along the whvle tract. In the other two 
British colonies, similar tracts, of less extent, occur. 
It is remarkable that, in Australia, the most fertile 
regions are hilly and above the navigable portions 
of the streams. As yet, agriculture has made but 
trifling progress, even in the thickly inhabited dis- 
tricts. The pastoral interest is in the ascendant, 
and, fora half century before the gold discovery, 
the progress of Australia rested on its pastoral re- 
sources. 

The description of the aborigines of Australia, 
given by Captain Cook, has been verified by every 
succeeding observer. He says :— 

“ The skin is of the color of wood-soct, or what is 
commonly called chocolate color. Their features 
are far from being disagreeable; their noses are not 
flat, nor are their lips thick; their teeth are white 
and even, and their hair naturally long and black ; 
it is, however, cropped short; in general, it is 
straight; but sometimes, it has a slight curl; we 
saw none that was not matted and filthy, though 
without grease, and, to our great astonishment, free 
from vermin. Their beards were of the same color 
as their hair, bushy and thick; but they are not 
suffered to grow long.” 

The Australian is set down as the lowest in the 
scale of rational beings. Puny and weak, physically, 
he is very inferior to the African in intelligence. 
He goes nearly naked. Of arts and manufactures 
he has scarcely an idea. Of agriculture, even in its 


rudest form, he possesses not the smallest knowledge ; 
nor does he seem to have the least idea of barter, 
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NATIVES OF AUSTRALIA UNDER GUNYAH. 


except where intercourse with Europeans has taught 
him the convenience of giving his labor for a regu- 
lar supply of food. Though some personal respect 
is occasionally paid to a kind of chief among a tribe, 
it would seem that this is altogether independent of 
any right, elective or hereditary. The gunyah, 
which the Australian erects as a shelter, is a clumsy 
approach to a hut, consisting of several long strips 
of bark, upheld by a pole stuck in the ground. 
Herbs, shellfish, birds, and kangaroos constitute the 
food of these degraded people. Their religion con- 
sists in a belief in good and evil spirits; but they do 
not appear to have prayers or forms of worship. As 
the whites increase in number, these poor natives 
will melt away more rapidly than the North Ameri- 
ean Indians have done. 

The three colonies, or settled districts of Australia, 
are situated in the south-eastern portion of the con- 
tinent. They are called New South Wales, Victoria, 
and South Australia. Of the peculiarities and re- 
markable features of each, we shall proceed to give 
a short sketch. 

Port Jackson may be chosen as the centre, from 
which to take a survey of the settled districts of 
Australia, as it is the finest harbor and port of the 
greatest Australian city. The great harbor, at the 
mouth of the Paramatta River, lies like a land-locked 
lake, protected by curving rocky heads from the 
fury of Pacific storms. Five miles from the heads, 
on Sydney Cove, stands the city of Sydney, the 
headquarters of the governor-general, the residence 
of the Bishop of Australia, and the greatest wool 





port in the world. It now contains many handsome 
public and private buildings, and about a hundred 
thousand inhabitants. The harbor is commonly 
filled with vessels. The land for a hundred miles 
around Sydney may be characterized as a sandy 
desert, yet it is probable that, from its great com- 
mercial advantages, this city will always maintain 
its superiority. 

Cumberland is the most densely populated district 
in Australia, and yet has the poorest soil. Narrow 
tracts of a rich alluvial character are found on the 
banks of the rivers; but the greater proportion 
consists of a forest on a soil which defies the perse- 
verance of the most skilful agriculturist. Camden 
has a moderate extent of cultivable land, and in- 
cludes the singular district of Dlawara, which is 
one of the most beautiful and luxuriant spots in the 
world. The pastures of Camden are extensive. 
The other parts of the colonies are seldom called 
counties, but districts. 

Within the Sydney district are the towns of Para- 
matta, Windsor, and Liverpool. But in consequence 
of the dispersion necessary to pastoral pursuits, 
which, before the gold discovery, formed the chief 
occupation of Australia, there are really no towns, 
in the European sense of the word, with the excep- 
tions of the three capitals, Sydney, Melbourne, 
and Adelaide, and Geelong, in Victoria, which, 
being the port te a rich district, will probably rival 
Melbourne. 

The principal ports north of Port Jackson are 
Broken Bay, Port Hunter, Port Stephens, Port Mae- 
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quarrie, Shoal Bay, Moreton Bay, and Wide Bay. 
Most of these are at the mouths of rivers which wa- 
ter districts well fitted for agricultural and pastoral 
purposes. The Hunter River district is especially 
noted for the excellence of its cultivation. In the 
beautiful valley of the Karuah, the Australian Agri- 
cultural Company have a very profitable estate ; 
but this large monopoly checks the progress of 
colonization. The country is characterized by being 
mountainous, well watered, and, in many parts, 
fitted for tropical cultivation. 

From Port Jackson to Port Philip there is an ab- 
sence of good harbors. Botany Bay, fourteen miles 
from Port Jackson, receives the waters of the 
rivers George and Cook. It is unsheltered, and 
offers indifferent accommodations for small vessels. 
Jervis Bay, eighty miles from Sydney, is a spacious 
port, but, unfortunately, surrounded by a country 
hopelessly barren. Bateman’s Bay, the outlet of the 
Clyde, is only accessible for coasters ; but it has re- 
eently come into notice from the discovery of the 
gold-diggings, distant only thirty miles ; that thirty 
miles, however, being over a country of so difficult 
a character that a party with loaded pack-horses 
were three days in crossing it. The last harbor in 
the New South Wales district is Twofold Bay, two 
hundred miles from Sydney, on which two town- 
ships have been founded. 

Passing to the coast of the colony of Victoria, we 
reach the great Bay of Port Philip, a splendid har- 
bor, which receives the ships and passengers intend- 
ed for the towns of Melbourne and Geelong. Mel- 
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bourne occupies two sides of a valley of very fertile 
The population may now reach fifty thou- 
sand. Inferior in port accommodation and in pic- 
tureeque beauty to Sydney, it has the advantage of 
being in the midst of productive cornfields, gardens, 
vineyards, and pastures. The lower part of the 
town is subject to sudden and destructive floods. 
From the summit of East or West Hill, by which the 
valley of Melbourne is formed, may be seen Mount 
Macedon, three thousand feet high, and covered 
with open forests and rich vegetation. Thence may 
be viewed the richest mountain in the world, called 
Mount Alexander in gold-digging records, but 
named Mount Byng by Major Mitchell. Fifty-four 
miles from Melbourne is Geelong, the western arm 
of Port Philip. Its situation in the centre of one of 
the best grazing and agricultural districts, and near 
a gold-field, will render it an important town. In 
proceeding along the coast to the line which di- 
vides Victoria from South Australia, the most im- 
portant harbor foum™ is Portland Bay, two hundred 
and fifty-five miles from Melbourne. This is little 
better than a roadstead. The neighboring country 
is called Australia Felix, on account of its fertility 
and beauty. East of this district, the country is 
called Gipps’s Land, and includes singular contrasts 
of climate, soil, and vegetation. While snow-capped 
and precipitous mountains form its boundary, it has 
many fine plains and several lakes. 

Sonth Australia has about fifteen hundred miles 
of sea-coast, but only two available ports, and no 
Port Adelaide has a safe and 
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navigable rivers. 
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convenient harbor on St. Vincent’s Gulf. A road 
of seven miles leads to the city of Adelaide, the 
capital of the colony. This has more of the aspect 
of a series of villages surrounded by villas than of a 
city. However, it is a bustling place, and increases 
rapidly. Port Lincoln, on the western arm of Spen- 
cer’s Gulf, has a fine harbor; but a few shepherds 
form the only population on its shores. A very 
large proportion of the surface of South Australia is 
occupied by stony deserts and lakes of mud. Never- 
theless, enough of land remains fertile and well- 
watered to support a large population. In the most 
inhospitable regions, copper, lead, silver, and iron 
have been found. Before the check occasioned by 
the gold discovery, the chief occupation of the South 
Australians was pastoral, though mining specula- 
tions engaged a considerable number of persons. 

The first Europeans who discovered Australia 
were Spaniards, who were driven upon the coast in 
1605. The name of the commander of the Spanish 
vessel was Louis Vaez de Torres. No attempt was 
then made at exploratién. Records show that, up 
to 1626, the Dutch had either accidentally, or by 
voyages of exploration, discovered and given names 
to about half the coast of Australia. But none of 
these explorations led to a permanent settlement. 
Dampier was the first British navigator who visited 
the coast of Australia. But the famous Captain 
James Cook was the first of his nation to make ex- 
tensive explorations on the continent. He anchored 
in the roadstead, to which he afterwards gave the 
name of Botany Bay, in April, 1770, explored the 
country for several days, then sailed northward, 
discovered Moreton Bay, landed at five different 
places, made observations, and strove in vain to 
open communication with the natives. His explora- 
tion completed the circuit of the island. He select. 
ed Botany Bay as a harbor for a settlement, being 
ignorant of the existence of the splendid bays of 
Port Jackson and Port Philip. 

After the close of the American Revolution, crimi- 
nals so accumulated in the prisons of Great Britain 
that it was resolved to found a penal colony in 
Australia, to which convicts could be transported. 
Botany Bay was the point selected. On the 13th of 
May, 1787, the first fleet, consisting of the frigate 
Sirius, an armed tender, three store-ships, and six 
transports, having on board the first governor, Cap- 
tain Arthur Philip, R. N., with a guard of marines, 
viz., & major-commandant, twelve subalterns, and 
twenty-four non-commissioned officers, one hundred 
and sixty-eight rank and file, with forty women, 
their wives ; and eight hundred and fifty convicts, 
of whom two hundred and fifty were women—-sailed 
from England, and, on the 20th of January, 1788, 
arrived in Botany Bay. Captain Philip soon qscer- 


tained that the bay was unsafe for ships, and the 
adjacent country unfit for settlement, and, setting 
out on an exploring expedition, discovered Port 
Struck by the commercial advantages 
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offered by this great bay, he resolved to found a 


town where Sydney now stands. There his whole 
party was soon settled. Such was the commence- 
ment of the British empire in Australia. 

The governor of this penal colony was invested 
with despotic powers; and it is believed that, for 
many years, these powers were cruelly abused. In 
England, transportation to Australia was considered 
almost as terrible as the punishment of death. The 
colony steadily increased in size, for vessel-loads of 
convicts arrived every year. A large quantity of 
fertile land was brought under cultivation. The 
population was generally vicious; but those who 
had the inclination to do well were goaded to ex- 
cesses by the dreadful tyranny which prevailed un- 
der the first governors of the colony. The uncon- 
victed colonists formed an aristocracy of the most 
oppressive description, owning most of the property, 
and treating the criminal laborers as their slaves. 

In January, 1806, such was the tyranny of Go- 
vernor Bligh, that the colonists induced Major 
Johnson to place him under arrest and assume the 
reins of government in his stead. The British 
government then sent out Lachlan Macquarrie to act 
as governor. Major Johnson was arrested, tried, 
and cashiered for an act of rebellion. During 
Bligh’s term of office, John M’Arthur introduced 
fine-woolled sheep into the colony, and founded the 
great pastoral interest, the source of much of Aus- 
tralia’s prosperity. 

Governor Macquarrie continued in office twelve 
years. He was able and energetic. Under his 
auspices new explorations were made, much new 
land was brought under cultivation, and many im- 
portant public works were executed. Perhaps he 
did more to open and improve the country than any 
other governor had done before him. It is said of 
him that he found New South Wales a jail, and 
left it a thriving and prosperous colony. 

Sir Thomas Brisbane succeeded Macquarrie in 
1821. Then commenced the struggle of the Austra- 
lians for civil and religious liberty—a struggle not 
yet atanend. Brisbane, being unpopular, was re- 
called in 1825, and Sir Ralph Darling appointed in 
his stead. His tyrannical administration lasted six 
years. The times of the first governors were re- 
vived, and the convicts treated with shocking 
brutality. 

In 1829, a legislative council was established ; 
but the governor had an absolute veto upon the pro- 
ceedings of the body. The first act of the council 
was the establishment of trial by jury in civil cases. 
In the same year, South Australia was discovered 
and explored by Captain Sturt. In December, 1831, 
Major-General Sir Richard Bourke succeeded Dar- 
ling in the office of governor. He continued to ex- 
ercise its functions for six years, and proved to the 
satisfaction of all parties that he was the ablest and 
most humane of all the Australian governors. Dur- 
ing his administration, events occurred of great im- 
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portance to New South Wales. Several measures 
were adopted for the elevation of the humbler class 
of colonists. Port Philip was settled by colonists 
from Van Dieman’s Land, and South Australia by 
persons from England. When Sir Richard Bourke 
retired, New South Wales had attained a high de- 
In 1838, Sir George Gipps was 
appointed governor. He was a man of decided 
ability, but of a violent temper, and determined to 
govern on high prerogative principles, at a time 
when the machinery of free government was in full 
force in the colony. During his administration, 
violent contests were maintained in regard to the 
land system ; yet, when he retired in 1846, he-was 
able to announce that the revenue exceeded the ex- 
penditure and the exports and the imports. In the 


gree of prosperity. 


mean time, the character of the emigrants to Aus- 
The advantages of 


tralia was much improved. 
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emigration began to be appreciated among the mid- 
dle class in England, and, through the exertions of 
the benevolent and energetic Caroline Chisholm, 
the “ homes” of Australia were made attractive by 
the introduction of a large number of respectable 
women into the colony. Sir George Gipps was suc- 
ceeded by Sir Charles Fitzroy, who retains the office 
of governor at the present time. He is said to be a 
liberal, humane, and intelligent ruler; but he must 
possess extraordinary energy to govern such an em- 
pire as Australia will shortly become. 

The year 1850 found New South Wales with 
200,000 free people, un export of £2,899,600, an 
import of £2,078,300, and 7,000,000 sheep. There 
was every indication of a steady, healthy progress, 
when the discovery of the gold-diggings occurred 
to make a mighty change in the statistics of an- 


other year. 
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MR. EDWARD HARGREAVES. 


On the 3d of April, 1851, Mr. Edward Har- 
greaves addressed a letter to the colonial seeretary, 
in which he said that, for a compensation of £500, 
he would point out localities where gold was to be 
found, and leave it to the generosity of the govern- 
™mont to make him an additional reward commensu- 
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rate with the benefit likely to accrue. Receiving a 
favorable reply, he indicated Lewes Ponds, Sum- 
merhill Creek, and Macquarrie, in the districts of 
Bathurst and Wellington, as the places where gold 
would be found. The first gold was taken from 
Summerhill Creek, early in May. The news soon 
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spread, and, on the 22d, the governor issued his 
proclamation, declaring the rights of the crown to 
gold found in its natural place of deposit within the 
territory of New South Wales. A gold commis- 
sioner was appointed. Regulations for the mining 
and washing for gold were issued. The gold fever 
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A TALE OF TRUTH 


Ir was a bleak November day in one of our west- 
ern prairics that, in company with a friend, I visited 
her grave. The wind moaned its lonely complaints 
over the vast plain, waving the long grass to and 
fro, and pouring into our ears a dull monotony of 
sound that was cheerless and melancholy in the ex- 
treme. But yet it was consonant with our feelings, 
for these were sad, sad, indeed; so much so that, 
for many a weary mile, no token of recognition or 
word of intercourse had passed between us, 

Each felt heavy at heart; for our mission, though 
one of love and affection, was betided with sorrow 
and gloom. Slowly and silently, as though travel- 
ling to the notes of a funeral dirge—for its notes 
were within our hearts—we pursued our way, until 
at length my companion stopped in the edge of the 
timber, near to a gently raised mound, and waited 
for my coming, for I had suffered myself to fall 
behind. 

“ This,” said he, “is the spot.” 
toa simple grave upon the hillock. 


And he pointed 
“This is the 
resting-place of our Alice.” 

She had been buried some months. The tall 
prairie grass had in that time wreathed her tomb 
with its luxuriant green, and, in turn yielding to 
the biting frosts of autumn, now dried and withered, 
rustled its hoarse whispers to the passing breeze 
over the place of her last earthly rest. 

This was all; nor stone was there, nor other de- 
vice that might tell that youth and beauty both had 
perished here. 

Was there nothing? Ah yes! Atsome distance, 
in the midst of a small improvement, stood a rustic 
cottage-home ; and the passer-by, though he might 
see the marks of care once evidently bestowed there 
by some tasteful hand, would also see enough of tho 
tokens of neglect and ruin to tell him its tenant had 
passed away. 

He might examine its construction, tasteful ar- 
rangement, shrubbery, walks, &c. &c., and feel a re- 
gret that, whoever its occupants had formerly been, 
they were so soon removed before these plans had 
expanded into maturity, and the wild, natural scene 
had received into its bosom so desirable an acquisi- 
tion. 
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seized the majority of the inhabitants, and every 
new discovery increased the intensity of the excite- 
ment. The prices of labor trebled within a few 
weeks. Provisions were sold at enormous rates. 
California scencs were reacted in Australia, but 
without their riot and crime. 

(To be continued.) 
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And not only so. He would involuntarily con- 
trive a history of the spot, its cottage, its occupant ; 
and, before he was aware, would be wandering in 
search of some trace with which to end his theme ; 
and, without a wearisome one, he would find it near 
at hand, clustering in the tall grass of the prairie 
hillock—a grave, one only, telling that death had 
been there with its cruel separation, its withering 
blight, its unyielding, inexorable stroke. 

But in vain would he attempt more. Standing 
over the grave, he could not conjure up from its 
silent, solemn depth the knowledge of what was 
buried there. 

Form and feature, life and motion, grace and 
loveliness, and buoyant hope and glorious anticipa- 
tion could not be thus evoked from that slumbering 
dust, that he might know that which once it was in 
all the pride and joy and promise of life’s young 
day. 

No, no; quiet and still it would rest there; mute, 
dead, in its cold, cold bed, day long, night long; 
keeping its lonely vigils through vernal bloom of 
spring, with all its life, and summer, too, with soft, 
rich skies spread o’er it, and autumn, with its glow 
of mellow beauties; and through the long, dark, 
dreary winter, on, on, through months and years, 
and years on years, until these scones should be no 
more, till Time’s last span was ended, and the re- 
surrection morn should break its silence, wake its 
death to life, and bring it with the moving myriads 
of earth before the throne of God. 

Not so with us. Her early history was inter- 
woven with our own. All this was yet green in our 
memories, up to the time of a sad parting scene, 
when she had said farewell, and turned her face to 
this stranger land, where she so soon slept the sleep 
of death. Our pilgrimage was for the purpose of 
gratifying our bereaved affections by looking upon 
her grave, and leaving beside it some mark of her 
departed worth. 

Her life was only a few brief pages. First, the 
almost blank of unconscious infancy ; then the pre- 
face of her prattling childhood; then youth, up to 
its brightest and most beautiful bloom. Here, at 
this point, was @ flash of the brightest sunshine— 
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“ love’s young dream.” Brightly the bow of promise, 
with its many-hued glories, bent o’er it. She re- 
velled in its bliss, drank all its cup of joy, felt all 
its depth of feeling, ventared all its sacredness of 
trust, till of her heart she had no more to give. 

All was surrendered. No motive moved her, no 
thought had she, nor wish, nor care, nor hope, be- 
yond the circle of that life which, though another’s, 
she had made all her own ; for it was promised her, 
and hers was promised in return. 

His—shall I name it?—his was youth and manly 
beauty, too, and talents; thus much worthy of her. 
Hers was youth most bright, and grace and loveli- 
ness unequalled, and mind fit rival for his own ; and 
trust and confidence such as woman only hath. 
These were their mutual dowers. 

Months fled apace, and all went “merry as a 
marriage bell.” * * * * * * 

Then we come upon a dark, dark page. False- 
hood mars it, breaks it, blackens it. Here the tears 
fall, bitter, burning tears, that blot e’en all the page. 
The heart grows heavy, full of swelling sighs, and 
cheers no more the warming currents of its lagging 
life. Anon, the bright eye dims, its glorious lustre 
gone; the cheek has lost its bloom; the step the 
vigor and the spring of life. A wreck is here, in- 
deed! Her hopes of love, and joy, and happiness 
are lost; for the life she cherished as her own is 
now lived far away, nor cares for her, the idol of its 
former love. 

Turn we again another page. 
tokens of a struggle, brief, severe, and fatal. 

The full heart, swelled nigh to bursting, is put 
‘neath the rein of pride, and held up to its fullest 
Each tone, and look, and act, well guard- 
She lives 


Here are the 


strength. 
ed, shows something of her former self. 
again, say some—lives for another. 

Another came. He sued, and, strange to say, he 
won; and ’twas a fearful winning for her poor 
young heart. But so it was. I married them. I 
looked upon her as she stood, pale as the Parian 
marble, for the task of vows her heart knew not. 

My blood grew chill as her slow, heart-strained 
Much of her life I 
cnew was coming with that vow. I feared to hear 
t, hence, and waited for her laboring heart to still 
recant; but allin vain. The dreadful, aching load 
settled upon her life and hopes, hung with its pon- 
derous burden on its twining tendrils, tearing them 


words answered me, “ / will.” 


from all that once was loved and dear. 

On went the fiery ordeal—bitter struggle for a 
heart so young. She talked, she laughed, she sang, 
and moved among the “ merrie companie” a thing 
of life and joy as ever. 

Weeks passed. The battle still was lasting, fear- 
ful the strife, more fearful still the ravages in that 
young heart. Ebb after ebb of life’s strong current 
went out as she bent to the task, until she sum- 
moned all that was left, bade us farewell—friends, 
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mother, brothers, all—and with him turned to a 
stranger land. * * * * 
She came. This was her home. 
boundary of her suffering pilgrimage. Here her 
burdened heart made its last struggle. In yonder 
cottage was her bed of death. There was her last 
tear, and sigh, and groan. Her last farewell, as for 
her far-off friends and home, her sad heart sighed in 
its last fond effort. Here she died. The hands of 
strangers robed her for the tomb, placing beside 
her, close to her broken heart, her clay-cold babe, 
making its little bed with hers, and leaving them to 
slumber on in peaceful company. 
So lived and died our Alice. 


Here was the 


Such was she. 


VEGETABLE DIET. 


Tse most cursory examination of the human teeth, 
stripped of every other consideration, should con- 
vince anybody with the least pretension to brains 
that the food of man was never intended to be re- 
stricted to vegetables exclusively. True, he can 
subsist upon bread and water for a time, without dy- 
ing, as the records of our prisons and penitentiaries 
can testify; but that he can maintain a state of 
health under such circumstances is as utterly and 
physically impossible as that the lion and panther 
should subsist upon the restricted vegetable diet of 
the elephaat. The dental organization of man par- 
takes of the nature of the teeth of both gramni- 
vorous and carnivorous animals; his food should, 
therefore, be a mixture of the elements of the food 
of both; and with this mixed nourishment, the ex- 
perience of centuries tells us, he supports life longest. 
How wretched, on the contrary, is the person doomed, 
however briefly, to an exclusive diet! Sir Walter 
Scott thus describes the effects of what he terms 
“a severe vegetable diet,” upon himself: “I was 
affected,” he says, “while under its influence, with 
a nervousness which I never felt before or since—a 
disposition to start upon slight alarms; a want of 
decision in feeling and acting, which has not usually 
been my failing; an acute sensibility to trifling in- 
conveniences, and an unnecessary apprehension of 
contingent misfortunes rise to my memory as con- 
nected with vegetable diet.” How can a dietetic 
system, which so shakes the entire frame, by any 
possibility give strength and stability to the weaker 
parts of the body—those parts whose atomic attrac- 
tions are so feeble that every breath that blows 
upon the whole organism shakes them to pieces ? 
Must it not, in the very nature of things, make the 
man predisposed to consumption more certainly 
consumptive—and so on, throughout the whole cata- 
logue of hereditary disease ?—Dr. Samuel Dickson's 
Fallacies of the Faculty. 














PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR OF AUNT MAGUIRE’S 


LETTERS, BEDOTT PAPERS, ETC. 


IN TWO PARTS. 


BY HER 


PART II. 
THE LITERARY COTERIE. 


Aw association, partly social and partly literary in 
its design, simple and unpretending in its plan of 
organization, was formed in Miriam’s native village, 
the members of which met semi-montbly for reading, 
music, and conversation. Their gatherings took 
place at one another’s residences, were agreeable, 
informal, and not without benefit, particularly in 
the way of encouraging literary tastes and pro- 
moting refinement of manners. The reading matter, 
in accordance with the rules of the society, being 
mostly furnished by the pens of the members them- 
selves, this unambitious association was the means 
of eliciting much latent ability. 

Being induced to join them, Miriam wrote occa- 
sionally a little poem or a light essay, the latter 
always in a mirthful or slightly satirical strain, and 
well received by the listeners. Afterwards, for the 
entertainment of several successive gatherings, she 
produced a humorous tale in chapters. Taking for 
her text the absurdities of the “Children of the 
Abbey,” and kindred works, she led her heroine, a 
vain, ignorant girl, with a head full of the notions 
which such fictions would create in a weak mind, 
through many ludicrous scenes and adventures, and 
having chosen her own vicinity as the theatre and 
country life as the illustrating link of the tale, it 
was made vastly amusing and popular in the opinion 
of her friends. A chapter of “ Widow Spriggins’s 
Recollections” was ever sure of a welcome, and an 
evening without a production from Miriam’s easy 
and versatile pen was pronounced dull. The prin- 
cipal female personage of this story was, in some 
degree, the model of the “ Widow Bedott,” whose 
“ table-talk” was so well received a few years later 
by the public. 

Some whose eyes may rest upon these pages will 
go back with the writer in memory to those evening 
recreations, and dwell with a feeling of pleasant re- 
gret on the simple and unexciting enjoyment which 
they afforded. A half score of years may have 
elapsed since those meetings, in the course of the 
vicissitudes of individual life, were given up, the 
members scattered hither and thither, and the asso- 
ciation ceasing to be. Of the men who formed a 
due proportion of its numbers, and who used their 
pens to sustain it, many have achieved wealth and 
a name in their battle with the world since leaving 
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that retired valley. Of the women, whose sprightly 
contributions gave zest to the reunions, Miriam was, 
we think, the only one whose talents were afterwards 
known beyond the social sphere. 

Doubtless she acquired confidence from the prac- 
tice of having her effusions read in the presence of 
that small assemblage of friendly critics, for she 
overcame, in some degree, an unwillingness and 
diffidence as to appearing in print. For mere news- 
paper notoriety, often so much coveted by young 
writers, she not only cared absolutely nothing, but 
chose to avoid it. Nevertheless, she now wrote oc- 
casionally an article for publication in some neigh- 
boring paper, when the conductors were her personal 
acquaintances, and, knowing her talents, begged a 
contribution. But the first occasion on which a 
production of hers graced the columns of a paper 
was without her previous knowledge. Some stanzas, 
much admired by a friend, having been stealthily 
copied, she was equally surprised and embarrassed 
on discovering them done up in types. 

She received no pecuniary compensation for any 
of her contributions to the press, till the Bedott 
series was begun. They were the first of her arti- 
cles that brought any return besides praise. 


THE BEDOTT PAPERS, ETC. 


In the summer of 1846, a warm, personal friend 
of Miriam’s, himself acontributor to “ Neal’s Gazette,” 
prevailed upon her to be introduced through the 
medium of his pen to its accomplished editor, and 
to allow him to forward a few of her little poems az 
recommendations to Mr. Neal’s favor. The poems 
were speedily published with laudatory notices, and 
such a reply given to her friend as to determine 
Miriam on beginning a series of prose articles for 
the Gazette, under the title of “ Widow Bedott’s Ta- 
ble-Talk.” She chose the style in which those 
pieces were written as being one in which she had 
already, in a small sphere, been successful in pleas- 
ing, and further, as being not difficult to prepare, the 
latter no small consideration to one harassed, as she 
then was, by mental anxiety, and in a state of 
bodily health, which rendered any continuous effort 
of the brain painful. To any of those who will take 
the care to read this sketch, it is needless to dwell 
upon the applause with which the first chapters were 
received by the public. 

Yet nothing was sufficient to prevent her consti- 
tutional timidity and self-distrust from suggesting 
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the thought of failure, and a wish to lay aside the 
pen. So she wrote to Mr. Neal, expressing her 
doubts as to proceeding. From his reply we extract 
the following, not only to show the arguments 
which influenced her to go on, but as a most just 
and admirable view of her humorous writings. 

“T regret to find that Duberly Doubtington has 
cast a ‘glamour’ over you about continuing in the 
comic vein, just at the moment, too, when all the 
world is full of Bedott. Our readers talk of nothing 
else, and almost despise ‘ Neal’ if the Widow be not 
there. An excellent critic in these matters said to 
me the other day, that he regarded them as the best 
Yankee papers yet written; and such, indeed, is 
And, believe me, that you, 





the general sentiment. 
gifted with such powers, must not speak disparagingly 
of the gift which thus brings wholesome satire home 
to every reader. 

“Tt is a theory of mine that those with the truly 
humorous genius like yours are more useful as 
moralists, philosophers, and teachers than whole 
legions of the gravest preachers. They speak more 
effectively to the general ear and heart, even though 
they who hear are not aware of the fact that they 
are imbibing wisdom. 

“To be sure, if you have more imperative duties, 
I would be the last to wish that you should neglect 
them; but if your hesitation arises from other seru- 
ples, it appears to me that, if you weigh them well, 
they may be found mere intangibilities.” 

This well-timed approbation, joined to other con- 
siderations, induced her to proceed with the “ Table- 
Talk,” of which the following spring she began a 
In January of the year 1847, she was 
married, and at the above-mentioned séason removed 
to the western part of the State. Yet amid the cares 
of housekeeping and the difficult duties of her sta- 


new series. 


tion as a clergyman’s wife, she found time, while 

that devolved 
No ill-managed 
household, badly-cooked dinners, or disarranged 


never neglecting any occupation 
upon her, to write for the press. 


attire could have been pointed at as indications that 
she was a “literary woman”—a term often as inaptly 
as sneeringly bestowed upon a female who is known 
to be fond of books, and may have written no mat- 
ter what trifling and unpretending sketches for 
publication. She sedulously concealed the fact of 
her authorship from her new circle of acquaintances, 
and was often amused at the criticisms which she 
heard, particularly with that of one good lady, who, 
after glancing over a chapter of the “ Table-Talk,” 
remarked to her, “ What a mass of stuff! I don’t 
see any meaning in it.” 

Miriam's rare and mirth-moving articles having 
attracted the notice of Mr. Godey, she complied 
with his request to enrich the pages of the “ Lady’s 
Book” with productions of a like nature, and under 
the name of “Aunt Maguire,” began a series for 
that Magazine. 
which took place the ensuing summer, deeply af- 


The untimely decease of Mr. Neal, 
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fected her. Toa high appreciation of his talents, 
so congenial to her own, had been added a personal 
respect and interest which his uniformly polite and 
liberal demeanor, throughout their correspondence, 
had created and strengthened. 

“T feel,” she remarked, in a letter to her family, 
“as if I had lost a friend.” Her communications 
to “Neal’s Gazette” were, for a few months, sus- 
pended; but in the youthful and accomplished wo- 
man who, with such rare energy, assumed the place 
made vacant by Mr. Neal’s decease, she found a 
new literary friend. The next autumn a correspond- 
ence was established between the two; and Miriam 
was induced, by urgent request and the offer of in- 
creased and liberal remuneration, to resume her 
humorous contributions to the “ Gazette.” 

Among her articles which appeared in the “ Lady’s 
Book,” the “Donation Party” is well known and 
conspicuous. Fortunately for the author, its inci- 
dents were not drawn from personal experience as a 
clergyman’s wife, it being written before in that 
capacity she received a visitation of the same name. 
Its truthful, and by no means exaggerated details 
were drawn from what, in her girlish days, she had 
often heard and seen in the community where she 
had been reared. 

Besides those pieces under the caption of “ Aunt 
Maguire,” she furnished a few in a different style 
for the “ Lady's Book,” entitled “ Letters from Tim- 
berville,” which were exceedingly popular. 

Of some of her most conspicuous portraitures, we 
would instance—to say nothing of the incomparable 
“ Widow Bedott”—one or two, as being types of a 
class. The character of “Mrs. Samson Savage” is 
by no means uncommon—wealth and vulgarity 
united. Shortly after the appearance of the articles 
under the head of “ Aunt Maguire’s account of the 
Sewing Society,” Miriam wrote thus to a friend :— 

“Tt is an amusing fact that several villages are 
contending for the honor of being the birth-place 
of ‘Mrs. Samson Savage.” A man from a village 
in county came into one of the bookstores the 
other day to get some ‘ Lady’s Books,’ saying that 
they were all alive about it in his place, because 
they had a ‘Mrs. Samson Savage’ there. And we 
have heard from , a village twenty miles distant, 
that they have fitted the coat to a woman there.” 

The character of “ Hugelina,” the doleful sonnet- 
maker, who aimed the artillery of her pen against 
the heart of “ Elder Sniffles,” very fitly represents 
that class of would-be-poets, who, without any as- 
certainable causes for melancholy, are ever sending 
out in numbers, rough or smooth, the expression of 
their utter disgust with the world and strong deter- 
mination to die. Of such dismal rhymesters she 
designed it as a picture. 

We spoke, in the preface, of an intention to vin- 
dicate Miriam’s writings; but, in reality, they re- 
quire neither vindication nor apology. They were 
never condemned by any except those who felt the 
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sting of her satire pricking against their vices. The 
good sense of the entire reading public gave them 
praise, and their popularity was abundantly shown 
in the eagerness with which the country press copied 
them from the Philadelphia papers. Her humor 
was chaste and original, so true to nature that the 
most ignorant reader could not fail to feel its force, 
and the most refined could discover nothing that 
would shock the keenest sensibility. From the 
time of Horace to the present, it has always been 
thought proper, and often profitable, to “speak the 
truth laughing.” And the best moralists have ac- 
knowledged that laughter, when aimed at folly, was 
a salutary means of improvement, and a great aid to 
virtue. Indeed we have the precedent of Inspira- 
tion itself, to use the most pointed satire in our 
attempts to promote the welfare of our fellows. And 
this was her only aim; for, whether she depicted the 
verbosity of the self-sufficient preacher, or portrayed 
the vulgar coquetries of the inconsolable widow— 
whether she held up to view the would-be literary 
circle, or narrated the gossip of the sewing society, 
her only object was 
“the gift to gie em, 
To see themsels as others see ’em! 
Which wad frae monie a blunder free ’em, 
An’ foolish notion.” 


“Mrs. Mudlaw’s Recipe for Potato Pudding,” 
which appeared in the “ Philadelphia Saturday Ga- 
zette” about the close of the year 1850, was the last 
of her productions published in her lifetime. It was 
a most amusing sketch, showing striking marks of 
the vigor of her pen in the delineation of character 
in various spheres. 


THE CLOSE. 


A few months before the publication of the last- 
mentioned piece, and in the preceding autumn, 
Miriam had returned to her native village, seeking, 
among the hearts whom God had made hers by 
blood, a refuge and shelter, after proving the chances 
and changes of worldly friendship, which four years’ 
experience, as the companion of a clergyman’s for- 
tunes and trials, had not failed to produce. During 
the year just elapsed, her time and thoughts had 
been so absorbed by the care of a young child that 
she had almost relinquished writing; but as this 
object of a love of more than ordinary strength 
passed safely and thrivingly through the first 
mwenths of its existence, Miriam turned her attention 
to the resumption of literary occupations. 

It was then that symptoms of a disease, which for 
years her friends had feared might attack her, be- 
gan decidedly to develop; and it was found that, 
in her devotion to the welfare of her child, she had 


injured the springs of her own life. The bleak airs 


of February, in a chill climate, were too sharp for a 
weakened frame to endure, and an exposure to their 
influence brought on a violent inflammation of her 


lungs. March found her prostrated on a sick bed, 
suffering acutely, but, as spring advanced, her pains 
abated, strength was partially restored, and a seated 
pulmonary affection was not then apprehended. 
Yet when, with the coming of May, she aruse from 
her bed and attempted to resume the exercises and 
employments of health, her strength was found in- 
adequate. And now, a harassing cough, a wasting 
frame, the attenuated hands and eyes so strangely 
brilliant, spoke no uncertain language. 

But her ever active mind could not admit of what 
she termed “idleness,” which was, in truth, the 
languor of fatal disease, and Miriam’s needle and pen 
were again in her hand. It was affecting to sco 
with what solicitude she attended to the wardrobe 
of her child. “Her summer outfit must be mado 
now,” she said, “and I wish to do it myself; I may 
not live through the season.” 

This was almost the only allusion that she trusted 
herself to make to that which chiefly rendered tho 
thought of death unweleome—separation from her 
little one. She would gladly have lived a few years 
longer, to enjoy the blessing which God had granted 
her, to watch an unfolding intellect and heart, and 
to bask in the sunshine of a new affection. We 
understood the silent language of her quivering lip 
and suddenly starting tears, when, after bending a 
lock of intense love upon the child standing at her 
knee, she would gently motion her away; and once 
she said, “I almost feel that I ought to cease to 
love her, I shall so socn be taken away.” It was 
a cloud upon the earth-encumbered sight of one 
who now, we fully believe, proves the truth of he~- 
own lines, addressed some years before to an at 
tached friend who had been bereaved of her mother. 
We present a verse or two as being appropriate 
here :— 

“But think not that she loves thee less, 
Think not she can forget! 
With all a mother’s tenderness, 
She looks upon thee yet. 
“ Unseen she'll float on angel wing 
Above thy lonely way, 
And round thy future pathway fling 
A hope-inspiring ray. 
“Commissioned by the power on high, 
Thy guardian still she'll prove; 
She ’ll watch thee with a mother’s eye, 
A mother’s quenchless love.” 


It was her maternal love that prompted the con- 
tinuance of a task which was resumed at the same 
period—the composition of a tale that she had begun 
before the attack of the previous winter. Ler first 
intention had been to write a brief story, but, after 
the completion of a chapter or two, becoming inte- 
rested in the work, she determined to enlarge it. 
“T wish,” said she, “to leave something that shall 
be useful for my child to read, when she reaches an 
age capable of understanding it.” And with paper 
and portfulio in her lap, when strong enough to sit 
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in her invalid chair, she went on at convenient in- 
tervals with a work entirely different in design and 
style from any that she had hitherto produced. 

Thus occupied in her hours of ease with sewing, 
writing, or reading, but often compelled by racking 
pains, for many days together, to give up all exer- 
tion, and finding relief in nothing but opiates, the 
earlier summer months passed. Her physicians 
proposed a journey and change of scene, and in 
July she accompanied her husband to the city of 
Oswego, where he was temporarily officiating. 
Thence she took a delightful trip on Lake Ontario, 
and visited Niagara Falls. Travelling by the most 
easy and luxurious conveyances, watched over with 
assiduous eare, she accomplished the journey with 
less fatigue than was anticipated, enjoying every 
incident and view with keen relish. She wrote 
home several times letters traced in pencil, as being 
less laborious in her weakness than the use of pen 
and ink; and these last epistles to her own family 
cirele are interesting records of Miriam’s domestic 
attachments, and of the waverings of hope created 
by the fluctuations of her disease. She speaks of 
frequent drives and visits, and dwells with grateful 
expressions on the marks of kindness and attention 
which she received from those who had, till now, 
been strangers. 

“T have many nice things,” she writes, “sent in 
tome. One sends cake, another fruit, another jelly, 
and I have also many beautiful bouquets. And my 
host and hostess are perfectly devoted; were she 
my own sister, she could not be more kind. May 
the Lord reward them! My visit has been the 
pleasantest that I ever made in my life. I have 
found so many friends. But oh! how glad I shall 
be to get home to my little girl. I want to see her 
so much that I am almost distracted. I often fancy 
that she calls me in my sleep, and can hear her say 
‘mamma,’ as plain as reality. I start up and find 
no little darling.” 

We allude to this journey and visit because they 
were so agreeable an episode in the course of her 
illness, and formed something very pleasing to look 
back upon during the remaining months that she 
stayed with us below. She returned after four weeks’ 
absence, so cheerful and apparently improved that 
we were, for a while, cheated into the belief that 
she was really better. And she seemed so happy to 
be at home again. Her perceptions, tastes, intel- 
leet, all her peculiar characteristics, instead of 
fading or becoming impaired, appeared constantly 
to strengthen. She enjoyed nature and quiet land- 
scapes as much as at any former period of her life. 
A few evenings after her return, she sat in the 
piazza of her mother’s cottage. She had been re- 
lating in her own peculiarly fascinating way some 
of the events and scenes of her journey. 

“ After all,” she remarked, at length, “this is 
prettier than any place I have seen in my absence.” 
And she extended her thin, white hand towards 
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the simple flower-pot in front, and the village com- 
mon beyond, over the greensward of which, the 
setting sun was throwing long, slant shadows from 
the bordering maples. 

“How enthusiastic I should grow!” said she, 
“telling you of all this, had I seen such a spot 
while I was away.” 

Simple pleasures and simple scenes had, all her 
life, fed her unworldly soul with images of beauty. 
One of the chief delights of a meeting with Miriam 
after a separation was derived from her conversation. 
Her descriptions were perfect word-paintings. A 
beautiful face, a rare flower, fine scenery, ludicrous 
incidents, were delineated in a way that we never 
heard from any other lips; and, while it did not 
seem possible that one word or expression could be 
improved, there was not the least effort or appear- 
ance of effort in it all. The naturalness and freshness 
of her conversation constituted its chief charms. 

As the pleasant autumn-time, ever her favorite 
season, came on, she was able to take short walks 
at intervals; but her “comfortable days,” as she 
distinguished those marked by a respite from pain, 
diminished in number, and she endured many long 
hours of agony, which no skill could greatly miti- 
gate, when every breath was labored; and then, 
most truly, “ wearisome nights were appointed unto 
her.” 

It were not well, even had we the heart to do so, 
to detail more minutely the progress of the subtle 
disease which was consuming her life. We cannot 
avoid saying to those who ignorantly fancy that 
consumption is a calm and easy fading away of life, 
and, in such ignorance, wish that to themselves a 
similar close may be granted, that they know not 
what they desire. It is a cup of bitter suffering, 
and though at times a drop of sweetness may min- 
gle with it, yet the draught is such that we at least, 
with all submission, do pray that from ourselves, 
and from those still spared to us, it may be put aside, 

Miriam had learned patience in the school of her 
Divine Master, who has walked the path of suffer- 
ing, and, in walking therein, both smoothed and 
sanctified it to his followers ; and she bore her phy- 
sical trials, as hitherto she had borne the deeper 
wounds of the spirit, with angel meekness. She 
who had written such lines as the following knew 
how to be submissive :— 

“ Afflict me, Father; let thy heavy rod 
Fall on my sinful head ; 
I would not shun the sufferings of my God, 
Whose blood for me was shed. 


“ Afflict me, Father; I will take the cross 
Unmurmuringly and still, 
By thy good help; and bear all earthly loss, 
If I may do thy will. 


“ Ay, slay me, Father, and I will not fear 
The coming of Death’s dart, 
If I may see the Lord’s kind angel near, 
To strengthen my weak heart.” 
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She anticipated some pleasant drives during the 
looked-for Indian summer; but with November 
came snow and storms, winter set in early, and with 
unusual severity, and she breathed the outer air no 
more. Everything that watchful affection could 
devise to make within an artificial summer was re- 
sorted to; but nothing could stay the rapid progress 
of disease, now daily becoming more apparent to 
herself and others. Some one had remarked in her 
presence that consumptive persons often died “ when 
the last leaf fell.” When November blasts and 
frosts had swept the elms and maples bare, some 
peach shrubs in the garden still retained their 
leaves. She sat looking out one day on the wintry 
prospect, and remarked, “I am watching those 
peach-trees every day ; the last leaf has not fallen 
yet.” 

We knew what thought was in her mind, to which 
she gave no farther utterance. She talked little of 
dying ; but her daily prayers and meditations were 
directed towards that solemn event. Her constant 
companion in all the months of her illness, as it 
had been in previous years, was Jeremy Taylor's 
“Holy Living and Dying.” With the unearthly 
spirit of this work she was deeply imbued, and 
with its fervid and devout prayers was perfectly 
familiar. 

With she had refused 
hitherto to lie down during the day; but now she 
found herself unequal to the exertion of sitting up, 
even in the easiest and most comfortably cushioned 
chair, for many hours together. So she had her 
pillows arranged on a wide lounge, where she rested 
in the day-time, having her friends talking and sit- 
ting about her as usual. “ I cannot take to my bed 
yet,” she would say; “I shall have a long, weary 
time lying there by and by.” 

And until now she had been able every night, 
after her little one was undressed, to hold the child 
in her arms a few minutes, soothing her to sleep 
with some fairy romance, or singing, with a voico 
that, to one listener we can say, had peculiar fasci- 
nation, portions of hymns or verses composed im- 
promptu. Of her snatches of song there is one 
which often haunts our memory, though but two 
lines can be distinctly recalled — 


characteristic energy, 


© Sleep, little babe; sleep peacefully, 
And sweet St. Mary shelter thee !” 


Even this pleasant and light office her failing 
strength obliged her to relinquish. But “ good 
days” were still at times granted her, which she 
occupied in writing and walking from room to room. 
One morning, about six weeks before the last, she 
arose after a night of unwonted ease, and pro- 
nounced herself as feeling better than for many 
months before. And throughout the day she had 
no paroxysms of pain. In the evening, when pre- 


paring for rest, she remarked, with a look of quiet 
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resignation, “I have been so comfortable all day 
that I cannot help thinking that this will be my 
last good day.” 
And so it proved. 
tional chapters of her story, and forwarded them to 
Philadelphia, only three weeks before her death. 


Yet she completed some addi- 


She greatly desired to finish this work, and hoped 
But this 
The letter accompanying these 


to do so before the message should come. 
was not to be. 
chapters was the last that she ever penned, and, as 
such, some portions of it may possess interest to the 
reader :— 

“T never sent off a manuscript so unsightly as 
this. But I can do no better. You will see that it 
bears evidence to the trembling hand and miserable 
body sustained by opiates. Oh, the horrid stuff! 
There would never be any danger of my becoming 
an opium-eater from choice. I hope the compositor 
will not be utterly confounded. I send three chap- 
ters. I think two more will complete it, and they 
will be forthcoming as soon as circumstances will 
permit. I have been very desirous to finish this 
story, probably the last I shall write. And I trust 
there will be nothing in it ‘ which, dying, I should 
wish to blot.’ Perhaps Mr. 
style too plain and homely. 
to avoid the grandiloquent style of many of our 
female story writers, that I may have gone too far 
the other way. I have become so entirely disgusted 
with that sort of composition applied to the com- 
monest and most trifling subjects, as well as to those 
more important, that I never have patience to get 
through an article of that description.” 

A little farther on, in the same communication, 
she speaks of her child; and some remarks which 
she makes in that connection will not, we trust, be 
without force. Our object in dwelling on her school- 
days has simply been to do good, and, with the 
same view, we introduce the following, which, ema- 
nating from the pen of one who had thought and 
observed much, may be heeded by some who are 
pursuing the hotbed course of education with chil- 
dren. She says :— 

“T have no desire to have her learn to read for 
some years yet; but the little thing has by some 
means learned all her letters, and that before she 
was eighteen months old; she is now two years. 
She had a set of pictorial letters given her last 
spring, and, before she had had them a fortnight, 
we were surprised to discover that she knew them 
every one by name. One or another of us had oc- 
casionally played with her, made houses of the 
cards, and sometimes repeated the letters, with no 


may think the 





I have been so anxious 


thought of her remembering them. I think it 
merely an instance of a good memory. I have no 


desire to increase her stock of learning at present, 
thinking it ruinous to mind and body to force a 
child’s intellect. I consider a learned child a mon- 


ster. I have once thought somewhat of making a 
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story out of the case of a little girl in , a 
learned prodigy, who died at eleven a perfect ma- 
niac—lost her whole mind, memory, and everything 
in an instant, as she was returning from school after 
an examination, where she was the wonder of the 
town. It occurred while I was there. She lived a 
year, the most pitiable spectacle that could be im- 
agined.” 

After dispatching this communication, Miriam 
made some farther progress with her manuscript, 
and employed some hours of ease in assisting in the 
preparation of gifts with which to decorate a tree 
for the approaching festival of Christmas. From 
her earliest recollection, Christmas had been a 
“red-letter day ;” and, since leaving her own child- 
hood behind, it had ever been a source of special 
delight to her to make the anniversary a season of 
happiness to the little ones whom she loved. On 
the present occasion, she manifested an interest 
even livelier than heretofore; and we never saw 
her dress a doll with more care and taste than she 
did now, when planning her presents for some neigh- 
boring playmates of her child. 

On Christmas eve, she left her own rooms for the 
last time; it would seem as if she rallied expressly 
that there might be no drawback to the enjoyment 
of that little gathering. It was an evening not 
soon to be forgotten by any of us. The tree was so 
prettily furnished, the children were so happy, and 
Miriam sat leaning back on her cushions quietly 
enjoying the whole. There were two of that small 
eompany on whom Death had already set his mark: 
Miriam and a brother, a few years younger than 
herzelf, whose wildly brilliant eye and hollow cough 
already betokened the months of suffering like her 
own, which, in a half year afterwards, consigned his 
wasted frame also to the grave. 

On Christmas day, for the sake of some friends 
who dined with her, she made a strong effort to re- 
strain all outward indication of suffering ; but ex- 
hausted nature gave way so rapidly, that only three 
days subsequently she was unable to rise and dress 
as usual, She left her bed no more; but the period 
of helplessness that she had anticipated with dread 
was a brief one. On the evening of New Year's 
day, 1852, she took the holy communion, for the 
Jast time, from the hands of her husband. How 
conspicuously then her humility and self-distrust 
shone forth! When spoken to on the subject of the 
sacrament, she said— 

“ My mind is as clear as ever; I shall compre- 
hend what I do. But I am unworthy. What a 
sinner I have been !” 

She joined audibly, though faintly, in the re- 
sponses of the solemn service, after the conclusion 
of which her powers failed very fast. The next 
day, she said to those around her, “ Pray for me; 
pray all the time; I cannot pray for myself now ;” 
and expressed her sorrow that extreme pain and 
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weakness hindered the fixing her thoughts on hea- 
venly things. We have no triumphant expressions 
to record, no eestasies, as marking Miriam’s death- 
bed. Self-abasement and patient waiting for her 
Saviour alone distinguished it—that gracious and 
powerful Saviour, in whom she had trusted while in 
health, and who now, while bodily and mental 
powers were failing as nature’s dissolution ap- 
proached, was her only and all-sufficient hope and 
stay. On Friday, she suffered a great paroxysm of 
pain, a struggling respiration, terrible to witness. 
She thought herself at the immediate entrance of 
the dark valley, and the terrors of death made her 
afraid. But she revived, stayed another day with 
us, and on Sunday morning early, “ while it was 
yet dark,” the “ Lord’s kind angel” came, when she 
fell asleep very gently, like an infant in the arms 
of its mother. 

Thus has Miriam passed away, when life present- 
ed most to care for, when to human view her powers 
were just unfolding, and the varied stores of her in- 
tellect beginning to be displayed to the world. The 
only way in which we can reconcile ourselves to the 
fact is by considering that, in the better state of 
being now shared by her, the affections are fully 
developed, and the truly exalted mind gathers new 
strength continually, without the hindrance of either 
moral infirmity or a body of flesh clogging the 
soul. 

It is but natural to regret, as many do, that the 
productions of her pen were not earlier given to the 
public—that she did not appreciate her own capa- 
bilities. In the words of another,* who paid a tri- 
bute as truthful as it is poetical to her memory, of 
which we quote these lines as better conveying what 
we would say than any language of our own :— 


“ Hid in the casket of thy mind, thou borest a brilliant 
gem, 

Which might have won for thy fair brow Fame’s richest 
diadem ; 

But thou so unambitious wert, scarce conscious of thy 


powers, 
That thy gift was but a lamp to gild the gloom of leisure 
hours.” 


But for us, who knew her not merely as the wo- 
man of genius, but as the pleasant fireside compa- 
nion and true friend—for us, among whom there is 
a vacant chair never to be filled again—for us to 
permit a thought of what she could have accom- 
plished more than she did, in securing public ap- 
plause, to swell the tide of sorrow, were unfitting, 
not to say inconsonant, with religious consolation. 

With the public, new competitors for favor will 
take her place, and perhaps cause her name to be 
forgotten. In the little circle where she was known 
face to face, the recollection of all which she for- 
merly was to its members, the thought of all which 





* Mrs. Elizabeth J. Eames. 
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she has now attained, the daily, hourly view of so 
much that her pen and pencil have left in our pos- 
session, will ever, while they furnish themes for 
pleasant and hopeful discourse, keep her memory 
green and fragrant. 

If, in the character which we have drawn, appear 
inconsistencies and defects, let the reader remember 
that it is not the portraiture of a heroine of ro- 
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mance, not that of an imaginary being, but of a 
living woman— 


“ A creature, not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food ;” 


one who, to the extreme sensitiveness which distin- 
guishes genius, united all the gentle affections and 
quiet virtues of domestic life. 





THE 
HE 


BY MRS. 


“ Wuat a shame it is, that we have not one real 
poet among our twenty millions of people!” said 
Edward Blakely, as he entered the apartment with 
the “ Edinburgh Review” in his hand. 

“You forget, Edward!” cried his sister Lucy, 
eagerly, “there is Bryant, and Longfellow, and 
Willis, and”— 

“No, no, Lucy, I forgot no one. 
well every American who has written a stanza worth 
remembering, and I could almost worship the writers. 
But I repeat that we have not, and it is a national 
disgrace, a single individual among our twenty 
millions of people, who devotes himself to the ser- 
vice of the muses.” 

“Because there is no adequate compensation 
offered for poetry,” said Uncle Thomas. “ We have 
the poetic temperament in profusion among us.” 

“T fear not,” replied Edward; “I fear this dul- 
ness is constitutional. When I read the sarcastic 
observations of Englishmen and Scotchmen” (and 
Edward drew his breath hard) “on our want of ge- 
nius and originality, I am often so mortified with 
feeling that the accusation is true, that I almost 
hate the name of American.” 

“We shall have poets when we have Macenases,” 
remarked Uncle Thomas, dryly. 

“Tt is possible. But, dear uncle, what reasons 
have you for believing this? None of the immortal 
bards have written for hire.” 

“But they were rewarded, nevertheless; or most 
of them, with whose histories we are acquainted, 
attained, in consequence of their writings, situations 
of honor and profit; or, at any rate, they were bet- 
ter provided for than they would have been had 
they never made rhymes. Most of the poets have 
been what the aristocratic language of the Old World 
styles low-born, and their genius exalted them to be 
companions of the titled, learned, and wealthy ; and 
this envied privilege, these low-born poets could not 
in any other way have obtained. So that you see, 
Edward, there is a reward, and one too exceedingly 
coveted, where the distinctions of rank are esta- 
blished by law, for men of genius to devote themselves 
to works of imagination and taste. America has 
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not, as yet, offered these rewards in a sufficient 
measure to foster that inclination which genius, I 
believe, always feels, to indulge in the studies which 
would elevate and refine society, rather than make 
it comfortable.” 

“And so, I suppose, you are intending I shall 
infer that the brave spirits among us republicans, 
who might have been distinguished as poets, are 
employing their powers to invent steamboats, cot- 
ton gins, telegraphs, &c. &c.” 

“T mean to say, Edward, that our men of genius 
have hitherto found useful inventions more surely 
the path to fame, wealth, and respectability, than 
sublime fancies would have been. And so they 
have been utilitarians when they might have been 
poets. But we will leave this discussion for the 
present. I had promised the girls a story, and was 
just beginning as you came in; and I believe they 
will prefer my story to your logic.” 

The young ladies laughed, and declared, as young 
ladies usually do, that they infinitely preferred 
stories to logic. 

Edward looked a little blank; for he had just 
graduated, and thought, as graduates usually do, 
that all wisdom was learned at college, and that 
whatever did not savor of logic must be nonsense. 
But still his early habit of listening to the stories 
of his mother had made him love stories, and he 
could not, with all his logic, cure himself of the silly 
habit, as he called it. So now he sat down a little 
without the circle which drew around Uncle Thomas, 
and though keeping his eyes on the open page of 
the “ Edinburgh Review,” he heard every word of the 


following tale :— 


“ About twenty-five years ago, I made an overland 
journey to New York city by the way of Windsor, 
Vermont, thence across the Green Mountairs to 
Albany; but from that place I went by water; so 
that, after all, it was not exactly a land journey. 
But it was long enough to tire me prodigionsly. 
The roads then were rough, and the company I met 
in the stage duller than the milestones, for these last 
always reported progress. I recollect, in particular, 
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how disgusted [ was with the affectation and chatter 
of a party who entered the stage—a railroad and a 
rail-car had never then been dreamed of—the 
morning we started from Windsor. There was a 
young fellow who fancied himself a great man be- 
cause his father could afford him money enough to 
speud. I knew his father well—a painstaking, plod- 
ding drudge in the service of mammon he was—and 
he had been rewarded for his servitude. He was 
rich. His son has, not long since, been in the 
debtor’s room, and, I believe, taken the poor debtor’s 
oath. Little did he think of such a downfall when 
I saw him in the stage. Then he was all pertness 
and flippancy ; and the two ladies he was escorting, 
the young Miss to whom he was engaged, and her 
maiden aunt, were delighted with his pertness, 
which they doubtless thought wit; and they laughed 
at every silly, stupid observation he made. 

“T did not think it strange that the young lady 
was pleased ; she was blinded by her love or vanity; 
but I did think an elderly spinster, who, I could 
see, wore false hair, and, of course, was gray, for it 
was not then the fashion for ladies to dye their 
heads, might have been more wise. But to tell the 
truth, the ladies were as shallow as the coxcomb, 
and that is a case which seldom occurs; for though 
women are rarely found so wise as wise men, they 
are as rarely found so weak as foolish men. The 
fair sex have, as I think, an instinctive capacity for 
social intercourse, and seldom appear so dull, odd, 
or awkward, even when ignorant of established 
rules and the subjects of colloquy, as do their lords; 
and then they have a kindness in their smile, an 
attentiveness in their manner, which make one be- 
lieve they comprehend every word they hear. 

“ T always like to talk before ladies, for I am then 
incited to use my best language, and bring out my 
purest thoughts and feelings.” 

“ And tell your best stories, too,” said Lucy. 

“Yes, my love, when I do not forget them in my 
old-fashioned digressions. But I shall go on regu- 
larly now, for I am just coming to my hero.” 

“Then the young beau in the stage is not to be 
your hero?” observed Edward. 

“ No, no, Edward; I shall never take a coxcomb 
for a hero of mine. But I don’t mean by a coxcomb 
one who likes to dress and dash, even though he 
may carry his extravagance a little too far. I mean 
a conceited prig, who has nothing but extraneous 
qualifications to entitle him to his place in society. 
He depends on his father’s fame, or friends, or 
wealth, or else on the eclat of graduating at a 
popular university, or travelling over Europe, or 
residing in a city; such a fellow is all pride and 
pretension, and seems to think Nature has given 
him a patent of nobility, when, if it were not for a 
combination of Jucky circumstances in his favor, he 
would probably have been a wood-sawyer or an old- 
clothes man. It seldom, however, happens, in our 
country, that such an one is fortunate to the end; 
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and when the time of trial comes he ‘ falls, like Lu- 
cifer, to rise no more.’ There ’s poetry for you, 
Edward. I am glad you listen so attentively to my 
story.” 

“ Your lecture, you mean, uncle.” 

“My story, I say. Where was I? Oh! the stage- 
coach. Well, we had just crossed the Green 
Mountains, and during the whole ride I had hardly 
opened my lips. I felt truly rejoiced when a man, 
who had come from a cross-road which seemed to 
lead through the woods on our left, hallooed for the 
stage to stop, and, after inquiring if thero were many 
passengers, said a gentleman wished to go on as far 
as Rutland. 

“The traveller soon came up, for he had not rid- 
den in the wagon, and, taking a small bundle from 
the wagon seat, he handed it to the coachman to 
place on the top of the stage, and then taking a box 
from a buffalo skin in which it had been wrapped, 
he spoke a few words earnestly and in a low tone to 
the wagoner, and then entered the stage. [I tell all 
these circumstances because they are essential to 
the catastrophe. 

“‘ When the stranger entered, I bowed, as I always 
do on such occasions, but the coxcomb I have before 
named turned up his nose witha scornful smile, and 
instantly removed from the front seat, where he had 
hitherto sat, to gaze, as I supposed, uninterruptedly 
on his Dulcinea, to the middle seat, which I had 
hitherto occupied alone, and thus left the whole 
forward seat for the new-comer. He, however, did 
not seem to wish for much space in which to display 
himself. On the contrary, I thought he appeared 
to shrink from observation, and drew his hat down 
over his eyes, and his red silk handkerchief up over 
his chin. These movements might not have any 
particular motive, but there certainly was a mystery 
in the curious box he carried with him. It was a 
queer shaped box, nearer a triangle than any other 
form; perhaps eighteen inches on the longest side, 
and about twelve inches in height. This box the 
wagoner had handed to the traveller after the latter 
entered the stage. It was handed very carefully, 
and the traveller held it very carefully, and kept 
his eyes fastened on it in a way which seemed to me 
very odd. I noted these things more, perhaps, be- 
cause I was glad to have a subject to employ my 
thoughts, and prevent the silly, simpering conver- 
sation, which was going on between the lovers and 
the duenna, from entering my sober ears. But I 
could not wholly escape hearing, and I found their 
witticisms were directed against the stranger. I 
knew, too, that he must hear them, for once or twice 
the color rose on his pale cheek, and he held down 
his head and closed his eyes, as though he would 
have us think he was asleep. 

“T always feel pained to see a fellow-being suffer 
such contumely when it is so undeserved, and I 
endeavored, by paying him particular attention, to 
reassure him. But it was all in vain that I talked 
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to him. I could not draw him out. He would an- 
swer my questions, but as briefly as possible, con- 
sistent with civility. To my several remarks on the 
country, the weather, the news, &c., he would not 
add a single syllable. He seemed to be laboring 
under some excitement or anxiety of mind which 
entirely unfitted him for conversation. I did not 
think it was bashfulness, as what he did say was 
spoken in an easy, assured tone, and there was no 
lack of information in his answers. But he would 
not talk; and so I contented myself with taking the 
inventory of his apparel. He was not exactly shabby, 
yet his clothing augured poverty; it was unsuited 
for the season. The day was a chilly one; it was 
the last of October, and the traveller had no over- 
coat nor gloves; and his surtout was thin and 
threadbare, and his boots were patched and did not 
fit him very well. 

“Yet still there was something in his appearance 
and manners which ‘nterested me very much ; 
somewhat like the sympathy we read of in novels. 
He was young, and his face, or all of it I could see, 
very pale and scholar-like. His eye was blue, deep, 
dark blue, and I thought expressed melancholy or 
suffering ; but there was, at times, a quickness in his 
movements which betrayed a hasty temperament, or 
it might belong to a suspicious one. Perhaps I 
should have thought the quick changes of feeling 
which I observed pass over his countenance were 
the inspiration of genius, and have set him down 
as a scholar, a poet, had it not been for his hard, 
sinewy hand, which showed too plainly that manual 
labor had been his calling. All these particulars I 
noted before it grew dark; and, on the whole, I 
made up my mind that he would prove no common 
character, but whether inclined to good or evil I 
could not decide. But tavern-keepers know every- 
body, thought I; so, when we reach Rutland, I’ll 
find out who this young adventurer may be. 

“We reached Rutland about nine in the evening. 
Now I never thought I was much given to the 
luxuries of the table, but yet, when I am travelling, 
I confess my mind is quite too much taken up with 
what I shall eat and what I shall drink.. At this 
time I was cold as well as hungry; the landlord 
had a good fire and a good supper, and I was so 
completely engrossed with se/f that I never observed 
the young traveller was not at the table with us, nor 
in the parlor with us, nor did I see him or think of 
him till the landlord was lighting me to my bed. 
Then I inquired for him. 

“*What, the fellow in the surtout!’ answered the 
man. ‘Why, he called for a chamber and lights, 


and carried up his box and budget and then went 
out, and after a time returned with some one, and 
they are now, I guess, in that chamber.’ He pointed 
to one next that I was entering. 

“*Did he take supper ?’ said I. 

“*No, no! he did not look like one who could 
afford to eat my suppers.’ 


The landlord laughed, 
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and I felt as though I would have been willing to 
have gone without my own supper to have been 
certain that poor young man was not hungry. 

“ After the landlord had departed, I sat down in a 
huge arm-chair that stood close to a door which 
was then partly open. I had not sat there above a 
minute, when I was certain I heard voices in the 
next chamber. It was there that the young man 
was, and I opened the door without any plan or 
thought of what I wished to do or know. The door 
opened into a large closet, which separated the two 
chambers; I saw a glimmering of light through the 
plastering near the top of the wall, and I could now 
plainly hear, for the plastering was very thin, some 
one talking earnestly and rapidly. My curiosity 
was awakened. I softly entered the closet, and, 
standing on a chair, could just look through the 
chink in the wall, which had probably been made 
by the removal of a nail or large wooden peg which 
had once been driven into the plastering on the 
closet side. The hole was sufficiently large for me 
to see the two men plainly. They sat by a table, 
one on each side. The young traveller was facing 
me, consequently I could only see the back of his 
companion. But I judged, by his thin hair and the 
appearance of his dress, that he was an elderly man. 
I noted him but little, though, for my whole atten- 
tion was engrossed by the mysterious traveller. 

“This young man had laid aside his hat, and his 
bold forehead, from which he often brushed back 
the dark hair that clustered thickly on the top of 
his head, gave much more of dignity to his appear- 
ance than I had thought he possessed. But the 
charm of his face was in his eyes. I told you they 
were blue, and I had thought melancholy ; all that 
expression had now passed away. They seemed to 
burn and literally flash with energy, and hope, and 
joy, as he went on showing paper after paper to the 
other gentleman. The papers seemed to be filled 
partly with writing and partly with plans or draw- 
ings which the youth was describing. He had 
taken these papers from his queer looking box, 
which stood open on the table; but they did not, I 
found, constitute its chief treasure. Presently he 
took very carefully some little wheels and models 
in wood and metal, and other strange fashioned 
articles from his box, and he placed them together, 
and then he stood up, and rubbed his hands, and 
went up close to the other man and talked. My 
stars! how fast he talked! You must know that I 
could not hear a connected sontence, for he spoke 
low as well as fast, so that the whole scene was 
pantomimic. It was the most animated one I ever 
saw; the embodying of real feeling and passion in 
the changes of noble features, and the gestures of a 
fine and powerful form. 

“You probably wish to know what I thought of 
the scene and the youth. I could not, for some 
time, form any guees of his character. At last, 1 
saw the old gentleman take from his pocket-book 
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a bank bill, which he seemed comparing with some 
of the drawings on the papers before him; and then 
the truth flashed on my mind at once. They were 
counterfeiters! The whole mystery of the scene 
was unravelled. I now knew why the young man 
had come from that cross-road with so much pre- 
caution, his whispering with the wagon driver, his 
ekulking in a corner of the stage, his silence and 
downcast looks; why, I read the whole history at 
a glance. It is wonderful how the possession of one 
link in a confederacy will enable you to put the 
whole fabric in motion, like pulling the string of a 
dancing Jack. But so itis. And after the mystery 
is understood, how very weak appear the devices of 
the art which had before blinded you! and how 
manfully you go on tearing in pieces the whole 
fabric, and accounting for every appearance, pro- 
bable or improbable, with as little hesitancy as you 
would balance an account when the items were all 
before you. 

“T had heard, when in Windsor, of the recent 
escape of a young and ingenious villain, who had 
been detected in passing counterfeit money. I be- 
lieve I read the advertisement offering a large re- 
ward for his apprehension; at any rate I heard him 
described, and the youth before me answered the 
description. He had ‘dark hair, and blue eyes, and 
was nearly six feet in height, and could appear like 
a gentleman,’ as the description ran. 

“ My first impulse, after making this discovery, 
was to call the landlord and have the rogues secured. 
Then I recollected I had heard the misguided man 
was the only son of a widowed mother who, it was 
thought, would never survive the disgrace of having 
him condemned to the state prison. Iremembered, 
too, that extenuating circumstances were named, 
how the youth, who was clerk in a store, had been 
inveigled by older villains, and a bad woman, the 
worst of tempters in a human form. I had heard 
more than one gentleman observe he hoped the poor 
fellow would escape, for he might reform if not de- 
graded by public punishment, because he was young 
and naturally a fine disposition. 

“ These thoughts so overpowered me that I could 
scarcely stand, and so I crept softly from the closet 
and sat down in the arm-chair to reflect what was 
my duty in this case. On one hand, my sympathy 
for the unhappy culprit, who I saw was really a 
noble creature, that is, as God had made him, 
strongly inclined me to let him take his chances of 
escape. Then his poor mother—I fancied I heard 
her beseeching me not to expose her son, her only 
son, to disgrace; and I was decided, for a few mo- 
ments, to let him go. 

“Then the responsibility of an American citizen 
to protect those laws from violation which he has 
helped to make and impose came vividly on my 


mind. How could I connive at the escape of the 


guilty from justice without forfeiting my own es- 
teem, even though my secret should never be known? 
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Those bonds of law which freemen impose on them- 
selves, are far more obligatory on the conscience 
and honor of individuals than are those statutes 
enacted by despots or self-constituted rulers. The 
freeman has no mental reservations. His secret 
purpose, as well as his solemn oath, is pledged to 
support the laws. He knows and feels this respon- 
sibility, and he cannot escape it. There is no sub- 
terfuge. He cannot say these things belong to the 
government—let the proper officers look to it. Our 
police are the citizens, our guards the citizens; and, 
as an American citizen, my duty was plain; I must 
expose the guilty. 

** But before I went to call the landlord, I thought 
I would take one more look at the counterfeiters. 
The old man had gone; and the youth was pacing 
the room with an anxious and troubled air. The 
bright flush that had given such animation to his 
features during the discussion had faded entirely. 
He was pale as a statue, and when he stopped in his 
walk, as he several times did, and stood still as a 
statue, had it not been for the glance of his eye, he 
would have seemed a marble figure. I pitied him 
deeply, I think it no shame to say it, though he 
was a counterfeiter, for I saw he was miserable. 
Finally, I resolved to go to him, and expostulate 
with him, and see if I could not find in his penitence 
some reasons to justify me in letting him escape. 

“TI went and knocked at his door, which he im- 
mediately opened. He seemed a little startled, 
however, and asked me, abruptly enough, what I 
wanted with him. I answered that I came to warn 
him of consequences which must overtake him soon 
if he pursued the course he had begun. 

“He looked wonderfully amazed, and asked me 
to explain. This I did as quickly as possible, for I 
think a frank, straightforward manner always suc- 
ceeds best with the young. Had he been an old 
offender, I should have gone more cunningly to 
work, and endeavored to entrap him by artful ques- 
tions, and asked for a sight of his box, and so on; 
but I went right to the point at once, told him how 
I had seen him and his partner in iniquity, and the 
contrivances I knew he had in his box for forging 
bills; and, lastly, I told him who I suspected he was. 

“He had listened to me without speaking, but 
once or twice I thought he seemed inclined to laugh ; 
and when I named the counterfeiter P-——, he could 
restrain himself no longer. He burst out, not with 
a laugh of mirth, as it seemed to me, but of scorn, 
bitterness, derision, as though he set warning and 
advice, as well as law and honesty, at defiance. 

“IT was tempted to knock him down. It seemed 
to me, as I turned to leave the room, in order to call 
the landlord, that such a reckless villain well de- 
served the state prison. 

“But, when he saw me going, he checked his 
laugh, and begged me to have a little patience and 
he would show me his box. He brought it forward 
and took out everything it contained. He then 
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untied his bundle, and placed that too for my in- 
epection. And then he asked me to take a seat at 
his table, and sitting down himself, he arranged all 
his models before me. What do you think they 
proved to be, Edward ?” 

“ How can I guess ?” said Edward. 

“ Nothing very wicked, I hope, uncle ?” said Lucy. 

“Why,” resumed Uncle Thomas, taking a huge 
pinch of snuff, always his custom when a little 
vexed—“ why, I never like to think of this part of 
the affair, so we will pass over it as lightly as pos- 
sible. The models and drawings were those of a 
machine for grinding tanner’s bark, which machine 
the young man had invented, as well as made some 
improvement in the process of tanning leather, for 
which he wished to obtain a patent; and he had 
been explaining all these matters to an old uncle 
of his, in order to induce him to advance a sum of 
money necessary to secure the patent right. 

“T never felt myself less a man than when look- 
ing on the models before me, and then on the ani- 
mated face of the youthful projector, where every 
feature seemed now instinct with enthusiastic ho- 
nesty as well as energy of purpose. And I had 
judged him to be a base counterfeiter! Well, I 
have one comfort. If I sometimes judge wrong, I 
am always glad to act right. And so I made my 
apology to the youth; not a half way, cautious 
apology, as if I was 

“Convinced against my will, 
And of the same opinion still.’ 


No, no; I spoke out heartily, and told him I was 
sorry and ashamed of my suspicions, and convinced 
he was a good as well as an ingenious young man, 
and I sincerely wished him success. I added, too, 
that I should like to hear the history of his inven- 
tions, and perhaps it might be in my power to assist 
him. Ah, I wish you could have seen him then, 
Lucy! His look of thankfulness and joy went to 
my heart, for I saw I had touched the core of his. 
The inventions of a projector are dear to him as 
children to their parents, and to hear them praised 
is like offering incense to his idols. 

“ The adventurer’s name was Hugh Griswold, and 
his story was a common one in our country—that 
of an aspiring boy, determined to raise himself 
above the condition in which he was born. Mon- 
archists may talk of rank, and how the dignity of 
high birth elevates human nature ; but the struggle 
to keep an honorable station is never so hearty, so 
ennobling as the struggle to attain one. Let public 
opinion be virtuous and enlightened, and let the 
free spirit have room to rise by its own deserts, and 
you place before men the most powerful motive for 
improvement which society can offer. 

“T shall not relate the story of my hero very 
minutely. He told me his father was a good man, 
but sickly, and always poor. He died when Hugh, 
the eldest of eight children, was fifteen. Hugh de- 
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scribed himself as a dreaming, wayward boy, who 
formed a thousand dazzling schemes by which he 
might become rich and great. And so loath was he 
to learn a trade, that his father, who had designed 
to put his son apprentice to a tanner and currier, 
never had prevailed with him to begin his trade. 

“But the tears of his widowed mother decided 
him. He saw he must lay aside his books, and 
forego his dreams of being a scholar, a poet, and a 
gentleman, to prepare himself to assist her. He 
went to his trade; but he told me that even then 
these wild visions of fame and greatness continued 
to haunt him, and he had no doubt it was these 
promptings which, as he grew older and wiser, took 
a more reasonable shape, and incited his restless 
ingenuity to attempt experiments and plans which 
had finally been successful in his present invention. 

“*T had determined,’ said he, ‘to succeed. I 
labored during the day, and studied my inventions 
through the night. For the last three years—I was 
then nineteen—I have scarcely allowed myself com- 
mon necessaries, because all my earnings I expend- 
ed on my experiments. My blessed mother bore 
with all my plans and whims, even encouraged my 
projects, and she shall now be rewarded. If I can 
only go to Washington and secure my patent, I 
shall soon be independent.’ 

“You should have seen him, Lucy, while he was 
saying these things, to know fully how much inte- 
rest genius and enthusiasm can give to the most 
common, or, as it is called, vulgar employment. I 
thought, while he was talking, that tanning leather 
was an office of great and dignified importance. So 
much did I enter into the spirit of his feelings that, 
as I happened then to be a representative in Con- 
gress, I gave him my name, with an invitation to 
call on me when he came to Washington, and pro- 
mised to assist him all in my power. As an earnest 
of my good-will, I offered to advance him an hun- 
dred dollars then, if he needed. My offer was 
doubtless wholly unexpected by him, for he had 
never found a patron, and his old uncle, as I after- 
wards learned, only lent him five dollars. His lip 
quivered, and it was some time before he spoke ; at 
last he thanked me, and accepted my offer. 

“T saw him at Washington. He secured his 
patent, and soon disposed of shares to such advan- 
tage that I haa :ittle doubt he might be a rich man, 
if his poetic temperament did not hurry him into 
hazards and extravagances. I took the liberty, in 
one of our confidential conversations, to hint this to 
him. ‘Never fear me,’ said he, blushing, and half 
hesitating, ‘I am under bonds to be a reasonable 
man.’ 

“ ¢ Under the bonds of the heart, I presume,’ said 
I. He smiled, and we parted. 

“Ten years after that I met him on the floor of 
Congress, a Representative from the great State of 
New York. Our recognition was, I trust, mutually 
pleasant. I was not surprised to meet him there, 
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for I knew he had talents and energies which would 
make him distinguished, if he only persevered; but 
I confess the extensive knowledge he displayed, 
and his perfect gentlemanly deportment, somewhat 
disconcerted my old prejudices. I had held it to be 
impossible that one whose early training was neg- 
lected could ever excel in liberality of ideas and 
refinement of manner those who had had the advan- 
tages of a public and polite education. But after 
he had introduced me to his wife, a lovely and ac- 
complished woman, I wondered less, as I know well 
the influence of a gentle and intelligent spirit over 
such a mind as Hugh Griswold possessed. He told 
me he was rich, very rich; but he valued his wealth 
only as it made him successful in love and fame. 

“ Had that man been born in a sphere of military 
glory, he would have been a hero; or had literary 
reputation been the best passport to honors, he would 
In our country, where the skill 








have been a poet. 
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that contributes to make life comfortable has been 
hitherto more regarded and better rewarded than 
the talents which defend and amuse it, he devoted 
his genius to the construction of machines for grind- 
ing tanner’s bark! But this predominating influ- 
ence of bodily wants will not mach longer enslave. 
Our people are becoming rich. The rich will search 
for expedients to make their wealth contribute to 
their renown. The age of warriors and spectacles 
has gone by. Physical strength must yield to men- 
tal power; and the indulgence of the senses be con- 
sidered poor and vulgar when contrasted with intel- 
lectual and moral pleasures. Yes, Edward, the rich 
will find that their surest, greatest, most durable 
distinction must be the distinction of superior intel- 
ligence. They will encourage literature either from 
taste or for pretension; genius will be exalted and 
And then, Edward, we shall have both 


rewarded. 
Mecenases and poets.” 
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“For Jove unfolds an hospitable door; 
Tis Jove that sends the stranger and the poor.” 
ODYSSEY. 


“ Now, my dear Cecelia, I think that silk with 
new crape bands and trimmings will look very well ; 
but Gertrude is the best judge. Your bombazine 
looks as fresh as if new, and your being in mourn- 
ing is lucky for us—if anything can be called lucky 
for miserable orphans.” And a fresh burst of tears 
bedewed the pallid cheeks of the dowager Beverly 
for the twentieth time that morning. 

Half-worn silks, bareges, crape de leine, and sun- 
dry other fabrics covered a bed, and it appeared 
that pride and poverty were holding a consultation 
over decayed finery, and a handsome, stylish mulat- 
to maid seemed the principal jurist consult. 

“ Indeed, mamma, if we were going to stay in 
Maryland, I should despair of making anything de- 
cent out of these old affairs. But I suppose Molly 
and I must exert our wits to turn them into wear- 
able garments. And do now, Sip, that’s a dear, 
try to get ma off to town. When Devereaux hears 
we are really going to Ohio, perhaps he and his 
hateful wife will be a little civil to mamma, and in- 
vite her to stay a few days; and, if they do, pray 
stay, for our larder is almost empty.” 

So spoke Miss Gertrude Beverly, a young lady of 
some twenty-nine or thirty years of age, with a vast 
deal more sense than sensibility. 

Miss Cecelia proceeded to visit the kitchen and 
eoncert, with an old, grayheaded, driving man- 
servant, ways and means of transporting her mam- 
ma and self to the city of Baltimore, a distance of 
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four or five miles; a very serious distance since the 
loss of the family coach and horses, 

“Why, miss,” said Cxwsar, “dar is "Squire Mil- 
len’s buggy, one of dem new-fangled carriages, and 
I could set in on a stool and drive; but I does hate 
to ask dem upstarts, it makes ’em so proud for 
broken down quality like us to come begging tc 
7em.” 

“ Well; but, Caesar, I don’t think we will ever 
have to plague them again. Mamma has decided 
to go to our rich relations in Ohio, and she must see 
Devereaux to arrange the mode of going. We are 
fairly starved out, you know, Uncle Caesar, and it 
is a shame to keep you and Molly any longer to 
share our hard fate.” 

“Bless you, my dear chile, don’t you think it 
hurts Cesar wus to see you want?” And the old 
man’s eyes filled with tears. “ But I does hate to 
see ole missus go to Ohio. True, Miss Hebe was 
raised off of ole master; but she was Devereaux’: 
sister—mind my word, she was Devereaux’s sister, 
and who know de man she married to? Stay here 
two, tree months ; but wheder he gentleman or puss- 
proud, made up man, nobody try yet. Gorra, gen- 
tlemen scase nowadays!” And Cesar proceeded to 
array himself in his best mourning suit, preparatory 
to asking a common man, as he called ’Squire Millen, 
for his buggy. 

Colonel Beverly was one of a remnant fast fad- 
ing from our land. His progenitors came on with 
Lord Baltimore, and their descendants had adhered 
not only to the Catholic faith that made them pil- 
grims to a savage shore, but to those high princi- 
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ples of honor that, to say the least, retarded their 
upward progress among a trading people. When 
foreign aggression demanded the services of her 
sons, Maryland saw none in her ranks more prompt 
or brave than Richard Beverly ; but when peace 
returned him to the shade of domestic life, with 
dilapidated estates and a breken constitution, all for- 
got his services, and remembered only, with sarcas- 
tic sneers, that “ the colonel was an old-school aris- 
tocrat.” 

Mrs. Beverly was his cousin before she was his 
wife, and was always a weak, vain, silly woman. 
But she was handsome, high-bred, elegant in her 
manners and address, and exercised over her hus- 
band an unbounded control, not often the privilege 
of weak women. She had brought him, at their 
marriage, a handsome dowry, and, as he was re- 
puted rich then, it could never afterwards be beaten 
into Mrs. Beverly’s head that her husband’s for- 
tune was greatly diminishing. She was exceed- 
ingly fond of show, and no representations or per- 
suasions could induce her to relinquish or alter her 
luxurious style of living. Accustomed to believe 
hospitality a virtue, she rarely went abroad, but 
took special pride in entertaining company at home. 
And to her credit be it remembered, that the poor 
and the wayfaring man were treated as kindly as 
he whose rank was known, and all his wants as 
beneficently supplied. 

The colonel was a benevolent, kind-hearted man; 
but he was too honest to wish’ to live beyond his 
means, and he merely exhibited to his wife his 
yearly accounts, to convince her that their yearly 
expenditure was more than twice their income. She 
declared she knew nothing of figures; that she 
could not understand how a man that always lived 
at home, like Colonel Beverly, could want money ; 
that she brought him sufficient to make a respectable 
addition to a gentleman’s fortune, and that they had 
but two children, who, of course, would marry be- 
fore long, and she saw nv use in economizing like 
those Yankees who made their wives and daughters 
cooks and washerwomen; that she never went to 
cities or watering- places; and, in short, there would 
be enough to keep them as long as they lived, and 
nobody expected fortunes with girls. 

In fact, Mrs. Beverly, in secret, anticipated a 
brilliant match for her daughter, whose exceeding 
beauty was the theme of many tongues. But year 
succeeded year, the rose budded, bloomed, faded, 
and still no proposal came. Everybody admired, 
everybody flattered the mother and complimented 
the father; but as girls cannot be sold now, except 
by mammas, who still do it in their own peculiar 
way, why Miss Gertrude Beverly was still unmar- 
ried, and the lovely damask of her cheek was grow- 
ing pale, and an infinitude of little wrinkles began 
to gather beneath the golden curls that shaded her 
fair temples. Strange to say, the matter never 


seemed to move the equanimity of Gertrude ; for, 
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as we before remarked, everybody said, and gentle- 
men in particular, that she had more sense than 
sensibility. 

Cecelia was five years younger, not very pretty, 
but a lively, well-bred, agreeable girl. Several 
flirtations with the officers quartered in the neigh- 
boring fort, who found out the colonel’s wine was 
good and his daughters fair, raised the mother’s 
expectations ; but either the officer was exchanged, 
or some rich citizen’s daughter outrivalled “ Sip,” us 
she was familiarly called. True, when she was very 
young, Sip had declared that she was in love, and 
with a very eligible young man of her own rank in 
society ; but, as nobody believed her, everybody 
forgot it. Gertrude confessed to no such “ soft im 
peachment.” 

The result of this way of living was that the colo- 
nel’s personal property melted away gradually. 
His bills were heavy, and he was by far too honor- 
able not to pay them. His worn-out acres refused 
to yield an equivalent for the labor bestowed upon 
them. His factor began to read the newspaper 
while the proud old colonel stood at his counter. 
His nephew, whom he had taken when an orphan 
and educated, and established in a profession, began 
to apologize and give him the paper to read ina 
morning, to talk of visits to patients that could not 
be deferred for half an hour, and forgot to ask his 
uncle to stay to dinner. His old friends had died, 
or sold out and moved off, or been sold out; and the 
colonel began to find himself uncomfortable away 
from home, and, when he did ride out, generally 
returned before dinner; a thing which Cesar looked 
on as perfectly conclusive of the argument he had 
long maintained, “ that gentlemen was getting berry 
scase.” 

“ When da comes here, it’s ‘ Casar, have de gen- 
tlemen’s horses put up,’ and ‘ Cesar, brandy and 
iced-water, and lemons, Cesar.’ And ‘Cwsar, put 
de best brands in de wine-cooler.” And my mis- 
sus rings up de cook, and da sets and eats, and 
drinks, and cracks nuts, and den goes to de parlor 
and takes tea wid de ladies, and listens to Sip’s 
racket on de piano. But, gorra, ole massa rides to 
town: ‘Ha, colonel, how you do? How de ladies?” 
Den da talk a little politics, and den da say, ‘I had 
hoped you would dine with me the next time you 
come to town; but I engaged wid business to-day. 
Don’t make it long before you give us a call.’ And 
dese da very same chaps. I don’t believe ole mas- 
sa dine out twice dis year.” 

Death came at length to quiet all the poor colo- 
nel’s vexations. A fever made Mrs. Beverly a 
widow, and gave her, at the same time, a strong in 
ducement to learn figures, as she always called 
arithmetic. But her faculties were too obtuse ; 
though the sheriff, with the help of her nephew, 
Devereaux, did make her understand, at the end of 
the year, that she was a beggar. The pompous 
burial, the extravagant bills, and senseless expendi- 
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ture of one year, completely covering the small re- 
mains of the old, worn-out, dilapidated estate of 
Beverly. “The world was all before them ;” but 
our first parents were scarcely as ignorant of what 
path to choose in life as this helpless family. Of 
course, no means of living occurred to Mrs. Beverly 
but a removal from the house that was no longer 
hers to her nephew’s; but that gentleman coolly 
gave her to understand that that was all obsolete, 
quite gone out of fashion, receiving poor friends in 
one’s house as inmates; that people only opened 
their doors now to fashionables in their own circles, 
and were too prudent to waste their means on those 
who could in no way repay them in kind. This 
was a philosophy Mrs. Beverly could not be made 
to understand. Her husband’s doors were ever open 
to relations, and his purse at their command. Ger- 
trude understood, and heartily despised her cousin’s 
meanness ; but she was almost as unworldly wise as 
her mother, and could devise no mode whereby they 
would be enabled to live independent of their friends, 
and, as she had been used to bestowing freely, she 
could not imagine all the world to be as mean as 
Devereaux. In this exigency, she thought of an 
old promise made to Devereaux’s sister to visit them 
in Ohio. Hebe had been taken into her father’s 
house while a child, and treated as one of its daugh- 
ters in all respects—nay, her mother had shown ber 
almost too much indulgence—until she married a 
young professional man, who moved west. At their 
departure, Colonel Beverly, as well as his wife, had 
been more generous than his embarrassed means 
justified; and, as they were moving to a wilderness, 
as poor Mrs. Beverly in her simplicity imagined, 
many little luxuries were mingled with the neces- 
sary comforts that were stored in the huge road 
wagon that bore Dr. Steele’s effects “over the 
mountains.” A handsome gig and horse was the 
colonel’s parting gift, to convey them to their new 
home. Soon after their removal, a relation died and 
left Dr. Steele a handsome fortune. To the letter 
of congratulation from Gertrude, Hebe replied by a 
pressing invitation to the girls to visit them, closing 
her letter by saying that, in Ohio, “ beaux were as 
plenty as blackberries.” Gertrude reminded her 
mother of Hebe’s invitation, and, as the time for 
giving up the premises had already expired, with 
many terrors at so unwonted a journey, Mrs. Bever- 
ly consented to go. 

The creditors had given Cwsar his freedom ; but 
the poor old fellow, from a sense of duty, still re- 
mained with the family. And they had also pre- 
sented Molly, Mrs. Beverly’s maid, seamstress, 
counsellor, and factotum, to her mistress, wisely 
concluding she would be a very useless piece of 
furniture in anybody else’s establishment. 

As soon as Mrs. Beverly stated to Devereaux her 
wish to visit Hebe, be declured it the wisest thought 
of her life; and, in his joy at getting rid of his 
aunt and cousins, presented them with a hundred 
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dollars to pay their travelling expenses, and, insist- 
ing it was no use to write, that of course Hebe 
would be delighted to see them, hurried them off. 
But Gertrude judged otherwise ; and therefore, only 
a few days before they started, wrote to Hebe, de- 
tailing all their misfortunes and their destitution. 
In a jesting way, she aguded to Hebe’s old letter: 
“ For Cecelia,” said she, “I have hopes still, She 
is lively and good-tempered, and may pick up a 
husband where beaux are so plenty as you repre- 
sent them in your State. But, for me, 1 am a con- 
firmed old maid. I may have had my own little 
romance once; but that only renders the confirma- 
tion stronger.” 

This letter, by some delay, did not reach Dr. 
Steele’s until the day before their arrival. 

Molly had been very expeditious in arranging 
the wardrobe of her “ole missus.” She evinced 
great anxiety about her comfort in the journey, and 
even brought her purse, with twenty dollars in it, 
and begged her to keep it for fear she should lose it 
on the way; but, when they were all ready, Molly 
was missing. She had not lived so secluded as not 
to partake in the “march of mind,” and a trip to 
Ohio, to Mrs. Steele’s, by no means suited her views; 
so she quietly marched off. Mrs. Beverly was con- 
founded. How coudd they travel without a maid ? 
Gertrude insisted that it was now considered re- 
markably absurd to travel with one. The poor lady 
took it for a bad omen, and, in tears and terrors, 
started for the Great West, as Mr. Allen calls the 
land of his constituents. Indeed, if a belle of Queen 
Anne’s times were to come back on a visit to these 
times of utilitarianism, political economy, and Miss 
Martineau, her education would be just as suitable, 
and her manners as apropos to modern times, as the 
Old World Marylander to middle life in Ohio. 

It was a bright morning in “ leafy June ;” the air 
was golden, the sky spotless blue, the earth deeply 
verdant. The flowers yielded their richest colors 
and sweetest odors, the birds sang their wildest 
carols, and the gorgeous wings of the humming-bird 
were fluttering through the roses and honeysuckles 
that embowered a very pretty cottage residence on 
the National roadside, in a village in Ohio, 

In the porch sat Mrs. Steele; and the doctor, just 
come in from a medical visit, had thrown his hat on 
the grass and himself on the matted step beside his 
wife, while he enjoyed a few moments the fresh 
breeze that lifted his locks from his sunburned tem- 
ples. His little son was making a kite of poor Ger- 
trude’s letter, and the doctor, picking up a frag- 
ment, archly asked his wife how she meant to 
dispose of her husband-hunting cousins and their 
impracticablemamma, Mrs. Steele gayly responded 
in the same jesting style, and, mimicking ber aunt's 
pompous manner, declared travelling in a stage was 
too vulgar for ladies, and she did not fear their com- 
ing, since that was all the way they had left to 
travel ; besides, it took money to come so far. “The 
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father of Epic declares our fate is never so near as 
when we least dread its approach.” At that mo- 
ment the rattling of the morning stage caused both 
to look up. It came furiously along past the tavern 
door, and halted in front of Dr. Steele’s gate. 
Three ladies descended, and, ere they had time to 
enter the porch, Mrs. Steele had disappeared. 
Grave and embarrassed, Dr. Steele received them as 
if they were total strangers, and, asking them to be 
seated in the porch, also went back into the house. 
For ten minutes they sat alone, when the doctor re- 
turned, and, saying Mrs. Steele would be in direct- 
ly, gravely bowed, mounted his horse that stood at 
the gate, and rode off. Ten minutes more elapsed, 
and Mrs. Steele came on the porch with an infant 
in her arms. She could not conceal the vexation 
that darkened her countenance, and her greetings 
were as chilling as possible. Mrs. Beverly, worn 
down in mind and body, burst into tears at this cold 
welcome, and Gertrude, attributing it to her mo- 
ther’s weak nerves and the fatiguing and frightful 
rapidity with which they had travelled, received her 
head on her bosom. After some time, Mrs. Steele 
asked them if they would not take off their things; 
but neither asked them to a chamber, nor offered 
them the refreshment of water to wash, nor anything 
else. 

Hour rolled on after hour, and, weary and hun- 
gry, Gertrude sat supporting her exhausted parent’s 
head while she heavily slumbered in her chair. For 
the first time, her strong and undaunted spirit felt 
like quailing before the dark cloud that encom- 
passed them, for nothing is so appalling to woman’s 
heart as unkindness ina strange land ; but, remem- 
bering that on her firmness alone her mother rested 
for support, she repressed the hot tears that scalded 
her eyes, and, touching the foot of Cecelia, whose 
heightened color and quivering lip too truly told she 
was on the point of reproaching Hebe for her want 
of common hospitality, she gave her a look that 
silenced her, but brought the tears to her cheek. 

“ Well, indeed, I must get some dinner. We only 
eat twice a day when I have no help. I give the 
children a piece to take to school, and, as the doctor 
seldom comes before evening, I generally get sup- 
per about five.” 

“ Do you keep no servant ?” inquired Gertrude. 

“ Not often. They are so wasteful and trouble- 
some, and ask such high wages, I don’t care about 
keeping one about. The doctor milks and churns ; 
and I make out better without one than with one.” 

“But what do you do when the doctor brings 
home gentlemen to dinner ?” 

“Gentlemen to dinner! 
such a foolish thing. 


Indeed, he never did 
He knows better. Ah, to be 


sure, people will push themselves in sometimes 
when he is eating, and I ask them to sit up and 
eat; but I should be very sorry if Dr. Steele had 
not more sense than to feed all his living away to 
people that would never thank him for it.” 
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“But how in the world do you manage to do all 
your work? There is washing, and ironing, and 
cooking, besides keeping your house in order; and, 
if you remember, you were a little—just a littl— 
lazy when you lived at papa’s.” 

“ Oh,” replied Mrs. Steele, coloring crimson deep, 
“that was when I was a child. 
—that is, if you stay any time in Ohio—that there 
is no room for lazy people here. Gracious knows, 
the best of us have to work here.” And, so saying, 
Mrs. Steele gave her child to Cecelia and proceeded 
to bring an armful of wood from the wood-house and 


You will soon learn 


make a fire in her stove, a thing which, in common 
humanity, to say nothing of hospitality, she ought 
to have done four hours before. 

Cecelia continued to toss up the mass of animated 
fat, lest its cries should waken her mother, until her 
shoulders ached, when, almost crying herself with 
vexation and fatigue, she ventured to take it into 
the kitchen, where she found Mrs. Steele setting 
her table, and spreading it in a profuse style of 
Meats, 
fowls, fish, tarts, preserves, fruits, cake, custards, 
pickles, bread, were mingled in heterogeneous con- 
If the meal had been deferred, it was 
bounteous when it came; and they soon learned 
that, though Hebe rarely shared the good things of 
the table with others, yet she indulged herself and 
family on unbounded abundance and variety. Cece- 
lia could not help reflecting that her poor mother 
was almost starving, not having breakfasted that 


rural luxury that almost made her laugh. 


fusion. 


morning, while her cousin’s cupboard and cellar 
were loaded with dainties. 

“Come in to supper. I dare say you are getting 
hungry. Wake up, aunt; we will not wait any 
longer for the doctor.” 

Gertrude suggested that a basin of water would 
help her mother’s inflamed eyes; and Hebe, step- 
ping to the pump at the end of the porch, drew a 
small tin basin of water, and setting it on a bench, 
pointed to a coarse and soiled roller-towel that hung 
beside it. Gertrude thought of the luxurious closet- 
bath in her father’s house, of which Hebe had so 
often partaken, us she held the little metal basin to 
her mother. The doctor came in through the front 
of the house, and they sat down to supper. Mrs, 
Steele was civil, not kind, at her table; a distinction 
which every reduced gentlewoman has had cause to 
feel. The doctor had relaxed somewhat in gravity. 
Some opening permitted Gertrude to allude to the 
kind, old-fashioned hospitality of her father, that 
placed all his guests at ease, and that, questionless 
and frank, aided the wayfarer and entertained the 
traveller. Hebe ridiculed it, saying it was ostenta- 
tion in its worst form, because it spent on strangers 
what would minister to the comforts of a family, 
and rather coarsely insinuated that they were living 
illustrations of the truth of her assertion. Mrs. 
Beverly, with tears, declared that it was not s0; 
that often Colonel Beverly had begged her to relin- 
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quish some expensive party or personal indulgence, 
lest he would be rendered unable to serve his neigh- 
bors in those little exigences in which they always 
applied to him for help, and that he might exercise 
more truly the rights of hospitality. Gertrude felt 
the sting of her cousin's allusion, though too well 
bred to betray her feelings, but told an anecdote of 
her father. 

“ My poor father was often imposed on, it is true. 
I recollect a relation of ours, who was then an inmate, 
invited two gentlemen to spend some time at Bever- 
ly Place for the express purpose of bringing one to 
a proposal by flirting with the other. Mamma, 
though entirely ignorant of her object, yet delicate- 
ly hinted that it was at a very peculiar period of 
papa’s affairs, in which his domestic privacy should, 
by all means, be uninvaded, and proposed to defer 
the invitation. But the lady was full of her project, 
and cared nothing for delicate hints; so both gen- 
tlemen came. A man of less courtesy and kind 
feeling would have been displeased ; but for a whole 
month both gentlemen were entertained, and, I be- 
lieve, never had reason to know that their visit 
was painful and embarrassing to a great degree.” 

Mrs. Steele blushed crimson over neck and brow, 
and the doctor’s face reflected back its hue; but 
Cecelia, not understanding the point of Gertrude’s 
story, laughingly told an anecdote of a young officor 
who quartered himself comfortably at Beverly for a 
month, under the character of her lover; and when 
at last they all grew so tired of him as to compel 
the colonel to ask his business, they discovered he 
was to be married the next day to a grocer’s daugh- 
ter, who was not willing he should leave the neigh- 
borhood, lest he should not return. This covered 
Hebe’s confusion, and set them all laughing. 

Mrs. Steele and the doctor grew more social, and, 
at an early hour, showed Mrs. Beverly to a neat, 
comfortable chamber, not so large, but quite as 
luxuriously furnished as the most fastidious lady 
would require, thus plainly proving that she was 
unkind to her aunt and benefactress from will, and 
not from want of means. Harassed and ill at ease, 
poor Mrs. Beverly soon sunk upon a bed like those 
she had forever lost at Beverly, and, like a wearied 
child, wept herself to sleep. 

Long after her mother and sister were soundly 
sleeping, Gertrude was revolving in her mind some 
method whereby they might render themselves in- 
She was 
almost as ignorant of the world as her mother, and 


cependent of their niggardly relations. 


her prejudices were nearly as strong; but her sense 
was superior to both, and good common sense is tho 
eurrent coin of life, that buys blessings for those 
who use it aright. She saw her cousin transformed 
from a vain, selfish, idle coquette into a neat, thrifty 
housekeeper. With ten times her industry and 
perseverance, and a thousandfold her intellect, she 
felt herself powerless beside her. 
could make Hebe so useful to her family, will not I 


“Tf circumstances 
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also become as useful, though perbaps in another 
way,” she argued to herself, “if I try? And surely 
no circumstances could be more powerful to excite 
energy than those under which we are laboring: a 
mother insulted, ourselves treated with cool inso- 
lence.” But the way; that was the rub. Gertrude 
resolved to be guided by events, to watch carefully 
the character and manners of the people she had 
come among, and to avail herself of any decent 
mode that presented to earn her and mother’s 
bread. “I will throw by my prepossessions, and 
become humble as my fortuaes, so I may save my 
mother’s gray hairs from insult.” And, with an 
earnest prayer to be aided, to one who was power- 
less to hear, but who was the pure-hearted maiden’s 
tutelar saint, she sank to repose. 

As soon as it was light, Gertrude heard some one 
stirring below, and dressing herself nouselessly, lest 
she should wake her sleeping mother and sister, she 
lightly walked down stairs. She found the doctor 
making a fire in the stove, and passing into Hebe’s 
chamber, she assisted her to dress her children; 
and, smilingly telling her she had come to take 
lessons in housewifery, went directly with her into 
the kitchen. True, she was utterly ignorant of 
every culinary process, and made some laughable 
mistakes, but Hebe saw she was in earnest, and was 
glad to avail herself of her services, aware that her 
tact and good sense would soon conquer her igno- 
rance. Mrs, Steele’s love of ease was unly a little 
less than her selfish love of the good things of the 
table. The doctor loved order and a tidy house, 
and was master in it. Thus Mrs. Steele was a good 
housekeeper ; but she by no means objected to re- 
ceiving services so willingly rendered, and, in a few 
weeks, Gertrude found that Mrs. Steele had resigned 
the kitchen to her almost entirely, and that she re- 
quired an amount of labor that tasked every nerve 
and muscle of her frame from early morning until 
late at night. Cecelia’s needle had been put into 
requisition also, and even Mrs. Beverly was tasked 
with knitting the doctor’s socks; and then Mrs. 
Steele found out “how knit stockings were so much 
better than bought ones,” and aunt was kept per- 
petually at work. It was vain for Gertrude to re- 
solve to watch the manners and modes of thinking 
of the people. Nobody for three whole months 
came inside their doors, except men to see the doc- 
tor, who were directly dispatched to the office by 
Mrs. Steele, and two or three matrons of the village, 
who came to spend the afternoon and take tea, and 
for whom Mrs. Steele made more baking, and broil- 
ing, and frying than would have dined the officers 
ofa regiment. Of course, Gertrude and Cecelia and 
Mrs. Steele spent the afternoon in the kitchen, 
while the guests industriously sewed in the parlor, 
and watched Mrs. Beverly, who in vain essayed to 
hold a conversation with them. Cecelia, at theso 
times, always had to hold the baby, and Gertrude te 
wait on the table ; and, as there was a silence held as 
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profound as if celebrating some high festival of old, 
it being a universal maxim with women in Ohio in 
the middle classes to eat fast to prove their indus- 
try, and as they all labor sufficiently to induce good 
appetites, Gertrude saw much more than she heard 
at these rare tea-parties. 

Of gentlemen they saw none, except at church on 
Sunday, and, as their faith was different, and one 
had to stay to take care of Mrs. Steele’s child, the 
other generally remained to share her task. Their 
cousin’s cottage had thus become their prison, from 
whence all society or amusement was banished, and 
where continual labor and confinement during the 
warm summer months was telling sadly on the 
health of these high-bred, delicate women. Even a 
musical instrument would have been a solace to 
Mrs. Beverly, who played with a good deal of taste; 
but there were neither books nor music, and work, 
work without intermission, was perpetually required 
by Mrs. Steele, and her overbearing manner had 
become so disagreeable that even Mrs. Beverly 
lowered her voice and sunk her eye before her inso- 
lent relation, and Cecelia had grown so nervous that 
she would start and tremble at the sound of her 
sharp, querulous voice. 

The doctor, though sadly deficient in “ the virtue 
of God and men,” was yet sorry for them; and, 
meeting the district school teacher, a very agreeable 
maiden lady from the east, at some of his patients’ 
houses, he inquired why she had not visited his 
cousins, and gave hera pressing invitation to do so. 
Nothing loath, the sprightly old maiden called on 
the Beverlys, and from her Gertrude learned much 
that gave her hope. But, unfortunately, their edu- 
eation had been rather elegant than solid. Mrs. 
Beverly had objected to the sciences in toto, and 
figures in particular. “ There was no use in teach- 
ing young ladies,” she objected, “ things that only 
country schoolmasters know. Music and painting, 
and drawing and other little accomplishments, for 
which they might have a taste or talents, was all 
proper enough ; and the languages were well enough, 
because so many foreigners came to this country 
and mixed in fashionable society ; but she had no 
notion of making her daughters blue-stockings.” 

Gertrude told the teacher her deficiencies, and she 
as frankly offered her instructions. 

“T will tell you, my dear,” said she; “ you know 
no more of this country than I did, and it is fortu- 
nate for you you have an asylum for a time, till you 
ean learn something of their customs; and I will 
teach you, in a few months, all a common school 
teacher knows here, and then you can earn your 
subsistence; but that is all, only a subsistence. J 
have nobody to care for but myself, and yet I can 
hardly dress decently on eight dollars a month six 
months in the year. It is a poor system.” And 
the good-humored “ school marm” smiled gayly, for 
she had never known a higher destiny than the one 
she was now contentedly filling. 
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The teacher’s visits soon gave offence and annoy- 
ance to Mrs. Steele. Several times she found some 
allotted task undone, tins unscoured or pastry 
scorched, while Gertrude was poring over an old 
arithmetic and slate. One day, upon discovering 
an offence of this kind, she flew into a violent rage, 
upbraided Gertrude “ for not earning her salt,” de- 
clared she would bear with them no longer; that 
Cecelia had done up her whole year’s sewing, and she 
had no farther use for so many lazy people about 
her; that the tavern-keeper wanted a girl badly in 
the kitchen, and his wife had spoken to her for a 
seamstress some time ago, and they might go and 
earn money and pay their mother’s board, and not 
spunge on her forever, bringing that old make-game 
Yankee forever there. Doctor Steele had entered, 
and was standing at his wife’s back during this 
Xantippe harangue. Mrs. Beverly also, roused from 
her melancholy stupor, had come in, and Cecelia, at 
the first sound of Hebe’s voice, had flown to her sis- 
ter’s side, aware that she was receiving one of those 
ladylike lectures that Hebe had learned among her 
other acquisitions since she left Beverly Place. But 
this time she had gone too far. Mrs. Beverly’s 
roused and broken spirit leaped up like a dying 
flame to vindicate her patient daughter. Drawing 
her elegant and majestic person to its full height, 
in the stern calmness of deep anger, she told how 
she had taken her brother’s orphans to her home 
and her bosom; how she had nurtured her in all 
ladylike acquirements, had borne with her way- 
wardness, her giddiness, and her darker faults of 
character; how she had, at the expense of deep 
mortification to herself, and vexation and personal 
hazard to her husband, disentangled her from a dis- 
graceful engagement into which her vanity had 
precipitated her, and given her in all honor into the 
care of a proper husband with decided gifts that 
would be a fortune to a western girl. “ And now,” 
continued she, “now, in mine old age, my desolate 
old age, this niece, this sister’s daughter, would 
make my cbildren servants in a tavern, and ask pay 
for the morsel I consume under her roof.” 

“Do not vex yourself, mother,” said Cecelia, 
while the tears streamed from her owneyes. “Don’t , 
vex yourself. I have accidentally found out I pos- 
sess an accomplishment that will support us without 
becoming menials in our relations’ houses. I have 
had no time to speak to Gertrude; she was so tired 
after washing last night, I would not keep her awake; 
but the teacher was looking in my portfolio, and 
she came across some miniature likenesses I drew 
of our friends, and recognized Ger‘rude’s, and d*- 
clares it will be a fortune to us, as she calls it, if we 
could go to Columbus, or any large town, where 
there are rich people, provided we had some refer- 
ences or recommendations. I suppose she meant 
letters of introduction. I intended to speak to Ger- 
trude and get her to talk to Hebe and the doctor.” 

“Talk to me now, Cecelia, yourself,” said Steele, 
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entering the kitchen. “Tell me your plans and 
wishes. It is unpleasant to Mrs. Steele to have in- 
mates’ in her house; but she cannot object to my 
assisting you to get out of it respectably. You have 
both worked harder than I liked to see, and I have 
often wished to place you in a better situation. 
Speak freely, therefore, and be sure of my assistance 
in any plan you propose.” 

But Cecelia could not speak, burning tears gushed 
from her eyes, and kneeling at her mother’s feet, 
and burying her face in her lap, the mother and 
daughter sobbed aloud. But Gertrude, whose nerves 
were of a firmer texture, though her eyes were full 
of tears and her lip quivered, detailed to the doctor 
her wishes and resolutions. 

“But I had none to advise with. Hebe would 
not listen, and seemed to dislike to see me speak to 
you about our affairs; and, now I have convinced 
mamma that it is less humiliating to be supported 
by her children than by grudging relatives, I am 
most happy to find Cecelia has hit upon a plan [ 
should never have thought of. She painted like- 
nesses beautifully ; but mamma took a fancy it gave 
her the air of an artist, and forbid her to spend so 
much time at it, and I had forgotten it. I accept 
the omen, however. I trust it presages happier 
days for us.” 

“TI hope so,” said Steele. “ But really a female 
artist is a novelty, I believe, in this country; but 
why shouldn’t they suceeed, when humbugs of all 
sorts thrive here? I know two gentlemen of good 
standing in Columbus, who would pay you some 
attention ; and—let me see—I don’t know a lady. 
However, there is Reeve. Do you not recollect 
Reeve, the architect, that planned Milton Lodge ? 
George Milton’s chum he met at college, and was 
so fond of.” 

“T fancy,” said Mrs. Steele, “she ought to re- 
member him, for he made love to her.” 

“Made love to Gertrude? No mechanic ever 
made love to my daughters,” said Mrs. Beverly, 
whose irritated feelings were roused by Hebe’s 
sneer. 

“George Milton did not tell the truth, then,” said 

, Hebe, with an hysterical giggle. 

“le was an architect in Baltimore,” continued 
the doctor, “a very elegant refined man, with a 
classical education ; but the prejudices of, society 
were against him. The month I spent at my aunt 
Milton’s, just before I married Hebe, was the one 
in which George was ordered to join his regiment, 
and his friendship for Reeve rendered them insepa- 
rable. Of course, he was always included in our 

rides, and drives, and evening parties; but, after 
George went off, I saw no more of him till I met 
him in Ohio. Here he is a man of talent, wealth, 
and importance, and his wife, from what I heard, a 
loader of fashion. But, confound it, he has left 
Columbus, and is gone to build an Eden somewhere 
.2 the woods. Never mind, I see by the papers he 
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is returned to the Legislature, and he will be in the 
city in the winter.” 

“‘T dare say it will be very agreeable to meet an 
old lover,” said Hebe, determined to drive Gertrude 
to reply. 

Gertrude’s eye rested on her with a calm light 
that made her tremble, while, with a heightened 
color, she said— 

“Yes, Hebe, he was my lover. I was fully im- 
bued with my mother’s ideas—I will not call them 
prejudices—and believed it humiliating to marry a 
man beneath me in rank. I was too proud to love 
a man below me, and had too much self-respect to 
trifle with his feelings. I felt a great deal of admi- 
ration for him, because he was a superior man, aad 
therefore concluded that retreat was wisdom, and 
returned to my mother without one self-reproach for 
having acted unlike her daughter should. None 
knew it but George Milton, and he, it seems, was 
not impervious to female coquetry.” 

Dr. Steele could not help smiling at his wife’s dis- 
comfiture, and, concluding that the earlier they were 
separated the pleasanter for all parties, told Ger- 
trude he would send them in a carriage to Columbus, 
to a fashionable boarding-house, and supply them 
with funds to support them for a few months, and in 
that time they could decide how Cecelia would 
succeed. 

“T shall write to two friends I have there to ren- 
der what aid they can in introducing you to fash- 
ionable circles, and I dare say, if the women take 
right, the thing will succeed ; for they would spend 
money to get their babies painted sooner than give 
it toa poor woman. I will write, too, to Reeve.” 

“No, no,” exclaimed Gertrude, blushing scarlet 
red; “I would rather not.” And, rising, she went 
into the kitchen to her usual avocations, while bitter 
tears rose in her eyes at having her long-treasured 
secret thus rudely exposed. 





“Where do you come from to-day, stranger ?” 

“ Zanesville.” 

“You don’t live there ?” 

“No, indeed. I come from t’other side a good 
piece.” 

“T thought so. Are them girls your sisters ?” 

“My sisters? No, indeed! Tildy and Ann 
don’t look like them old shrivelled gals.” 

“ Who are they, then? I think one a most lovely 
woman.” 

“ Well now, you know a’most as much about ’em 
as I do, that’s travelled with ’em three days. They 
are quality cut, that is certain, and from old Balti- 





more. You’ve hearn of Dr. Steele, the President 
of the Bank, not far from Wheeling, ar’n’t 
you ?” 


“Oh, yes.” 

“ Well, the doctor comes to me, and ses he, ‘ Dave,’ 
ses he, ‘don’t you want to go to Kilumbus? I 
telled him I didn’t care. So ses he, ‘If you ’ll get 
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your mammy’s carriage and one beast, I ’Il find an- 
other beast, and pay you what’s right, and then 
you kin get to see the penitentiary.” You see, mam- 
my keeps temperance public, like, between 
and Zanesville.” 

“Ah! Are you Mrs. Grant’s son that owns that 
handsome place on the road ?” 

“Yes. You see, mammy belongs to meeting, and 
so does the doctor; and as it was him, why she was 
bound to let the carriage go, and the beast too. And 
I ses to our Till, ses I, ‘I'll go over right to the 
doctor’s, and try if one of the gals won’t give me 
her company ;’ for the doctor ses to me, ‘ Dave, I’m 
blessed if people from the East has any sense. Here 
is a whole load of relations come, and Miss Steele 
she no help, and so they want to go to Kilumbus ; 
and, if they act queer, don’t mind ’em, for they 
ain’t smart.’ Well, I goes over in the evening like, 
and the doctor and me sot round till supper, and, 
when we were called, I expected to see raal nice 
gals; but the doctor shows me in, and thar sot an 
old woman with a face as white as chalk. I actilly 
started, and thought it was an ’atomy, for the doctor 
does raise the dead, folks say. The dogtor takes 
me up to her, and ses he, ‘ Mrs. Beverly, here is the 
gentleman that will protect you and the young la- 
dies safe to Kilumbus.’ She mumbled something I 
didn’t understand ; and I tell’d her not to be afear’d, 
for the roads were good, and the publics first-rate, 
where you could get all you called for. She opened 
her great black eyes so wide I felt skeered, and I 
turned round to see the young ladies; but such 
wilted gals don’t suit me, and they weren’t smart, 
that ’s a fact, for they called the beasts hosses all the 
way along. They raly made me blush.” 

This dialogue took place on the piazza of a hotel, 
as the signs have it, on the National road, between 
the landlord and a young countryman dressed in the 
highest style of rural dandyism. His broadcloth, 
his linen, his boots, his hat, even the fine handker- 
chief that he wiped his forehead with, were as fash- 
ionable and costly as could be procured in an eastern 
city, and became the wearer just as well as they 
would an unlicked bear cub. Still, he was what is 
called handsome. A fine, fresh complexion, clear, 
laughing blue eyes, aquiline nose, and very high 
forehead, over which a profusion of flaxen curls 
were parted, and fell on each side in heavy masses 
to his neck. A heavy set, vulgar figure marred the 
effect of his handsome features, and yet more strong- 
ly indicated the race from whence he sprung—the 
Saxon German of Pennsylvania. 

A cool, refreshing evening had succeeded a sultry 
day in autumn, and the easy rocking-chairs, dark- 
ened room, and vases filled with freshly gathered 
flowers, were delightfully refreshing to our travel- 
lers after the heat, and dust, and glare of the high- 
road. A softly cushioned settee received Mrs. 
Beverly, and with pleasure they remembered that 
the next day would see them in Columbus, 
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But they were not destined to enjoy their cool 
apartment alone. A dashing carriage and pair, 
with a black driver, drew up before the hotel, and 
the landlord received its inmates with that bustling 
air that is usually bestowed by such worthies on 
people of consequence. A gentleman descended, 
and two little children, dressed in mourning. The 
landlord ushered the children into the parlor, and 
sent one of his daughters to disrobe them. Cecelia, 
who was fond of children, soon got quite sociable 
with the boy; but the smallest, a little girl, was 
very timid, and Gertrude had given her a nice ap- 
ple and a bunch of flowers, and had drawn her 
father’s miniature from her bosom to show her, be- 
fore she leaned against her knee. The transition to 
her lap was easy, and her soft, brown tresses were 
pressed against her bosom, and she was prattling 
away as if she had always known her. 

“Gertrude, how can you take up everybody’s 
children ?” inquired Mrs. Beverly. 

“ Mamma, this is a dear, lovable little girl. Be- 
cause she is motherless and a stranger, should we 
leave her uncomfortable and unnoticed? Look at 
her black dress.” 

“Our mother is gone to heaven,” she said, look- 
ing up at Gertrude, and only half comprehending 
what had been said. 

At that moment the door opened, and the land- 
lord, muttering an apology for having no other par- 
lor, ushered in a large, handsome man in the prime 
of life, whose eye fell directly on his little girl nes- 
tled in the lap ofa lady. Their eyes met. 

“ Miss Beverly !—Gertrude! Is it possible ?” 

Gertrude’s cheek crimsoned, and her lip quivered, 
but she gracefully extended her hand, which was 
warmly pressed, while the dark, glowing eyes were 
riveted on her face. 

“ Mamma, this is Mr. Reeve, the friend of George 
Milton, whom we met at Milton Lodge.” The last 
words died in husky murmurs. 

Mrs. Beverly was an exceedingly elegant and 
graceful woman, and she came to her daughter’s re- 
lief in some well-timed compliment to “ George’s 
friend.” 

“ Nay,” exclaimed Cecelia, “ this little gentleman 
has already proposed to me, and I have promised to 
be his wife ; so I shall claim Mr. Reeve’s acquaint- 
ance on other ground than being George Milton’s 
friend, since he knows he would ‘ none of me.’” 

“My name is George Milton,” interrupted the 
boy. 

Reeve transferred his searching gaze to Cecelia’s 
face until her eye drooped beneath it, and her vary- 
ing cheek told how piercing was the glance with 
which he regarded her; and, while his whole ani- 
mated and handsome face was lighted up with an 
intense expression of delight, he drew a chair beside 
her and said— 

“<éT can a tale unfold,’ fair lady, that has been 


wrongly told. There was a youth so passionately 
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in love that he became dull and stupid and awk- 
ward before his lady-love; and, though gay as man 
may be, and witty withal, yet he was ever tongue- 
tied in her presence, and, as her wit was biting and 
caustic, he dreaded it the more. She rallied him, 
annoyed him, caricatured him in sketches, and”— 
here Cecelia blushed deeply—-“ affected to make 
love to him; but, to prevent his hopes, authorized” 
—here Reeve bent his eyes keenly on her face—“ a 
mutual friend to make him understand she was in 
jest, and that she was seriously engaged to a cox- 
comb every way her inferior.” 

The surprised look of Cecelia as she raised her 
eyes to his fully convinced him. 

“Forgive me that I doubted you also; but the 
proof was so positive that poor George despaired, 
and left without an explanation. I, too, was the 
victim of hopeless love—as true as could animate a 
man’s bosom”—here he ventured a glance at Ger- 
trude; but she biushed so painfully deep, he in- 
stantly withdrew it—“ and, as George was going to 
join the army in the South, I travelled with him. 
Fortune prospered me; I married an amiable wo- 
man, for I knew my first passion hopeless, and have 
for two years deplored her loss to her two little 
children and myself. George has remained con- 
stant; perhaps he had more grounds of hope, for he 
heard you were unmarried; and, in an interview I 
had some time since with Mrs. Steele, I drew some 
inferences unfavorable to that lady’s sincerity. She 
affected to have forgotten the whole affair; but J 
have an abiding recollection of the part she played. 
Here is a letter from George. This silly Seminole 
war is concluded, and he will come heme by way of 
the river and spend a month with me. You will 
see I had ventured to tell him my conjectures, and, 
high with hope, he scarcely allows me a month to 
epend with his little namesake, before he visits 
Maryland to take possession of Milton Lodge, now 
vacant by his mother’s death, and to ascertain 
whether he has been really the dupe of a flirt’s 
wile.” 

Cecelia took the létter with a trembling hand, 
while “unkind Hebe!” broke from Gertrude, as she 
recollected her duplicity to both. Mrs. Beverly, 
debarred for some time from the high-bred society 
to which she had been accustomed, received Mr. 
Reeve’s attentions with evident pleasure, and ex- 
erted her most fascinating powers to entertain him. 
He soon learnt their déstination, though she had too 
much tact to disclose its object, and, with very ap- 
parent satisfaction, declared he was travelling the 
same way to get medical advice for his little daugh- 
ter, while his ardent glance wandered from her lit- 
tle cheek, now pressed in infantine repose upon 
Gertrude’s bosom, to that of her fair nurse. 

The carriage of Mr. Reeve was too often seen be- 
fore Mrs. Beverly’s boarding-house, and his children 
too often visited at her apartments, not to create 
remarks among the lady gossips of Columbus. Soon 
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the milliners and mantuamakers showed, in street 
confidence, the dresses preparing for the beautiful 
ladies at Mrs. R ’*s. Numbers of ladies called 
on the Misses Beverly, and those circles that would 
have been hermetically sealed to the poor artists, 
were thrown open to Mr. Reeve’s intended bride. 
At the end of a month, a letter of inquiry from the 
doctor came to know how they got on, and the same 
evening brought George Milton. 








“ Shall we not call, my dear, and see Hebe?” in- 
quired George, laughingly, as he stuck one foot out 
of the window of the elegant carriage that was con- 
veying his mother-in-law and wife back to Mary- 
land. 

An indignant “No!” was rising to Cecelia’s lip, 
but she repressed it. 

“Perhaps we ought. I should not have met you 
had she not turned me from her doors, and the doc- 
tor was as kind as his narrow views permitted him 
to be. Besides, she taught us a lesson that I am 
sure will make us wiser women than we were before, 
and one that will make us kind to the stranger, be 
he ever so humble. To Gertrude she taught much 
that will be of service to her as a western man’s 
wife, though their spheres are totally different.” 

Vicissitudes of fortune are common in a trading 
community. Dr. Steele had vested his funds in 
jobbing speculations, which unexpectedly left him 
where he began. Worse yet, the bank of which he 
was an officer failed, and swept his little home with 
all its comforts. As soon as Gertrude heard of their 
misfortunes she sent her carriage, with a kind letter 
of invitation to come and stay at her house in the 
country till Dr. Steele got settled again. For seve- 
ral months Hebe was their inmate; and, when again 
the doctor started in his profession and moved to a 
new home, it was solely through the aid afforded by 
Mr. Reeve. But Hebe never learned, not even from 
Gertrude’s graceful example, to practise the kindly 
rites of hospitality, that ancient virtue that yielded, 
even to the foe, 


“ Rest and a guide, and food and fire.” 


THE CHAPEL. 
TRANSLATED FROM UHLAND, BY ELLEN WARBURTON 


Tae chapel, from its mountain height, 
Overlooks the vale so gay; 

*Mid flowery meads and streamlets white, 
The herd-boy sings his lay. 


Sadly sounds the little bell, 
With funeral chants the air is filled 
The gentle herd-boy knows it well ; 
He listens—all his songs are stilled. 


Who in the valley lived in joy, 
There in their still graves are lain 
Ilerd-boy, happy singing boy, 
There they sing to thee again. 
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MARRIAGE. 


BY PAULINE FORSYTH. 


Asourt three miles from Louden there was a small 
plantation, the ruling spirit of which was a colored 
overseer, a namesake of the “pious Eneas.” Its 
presiding genius was Mrs. Fontaine, a gentle-hearted 
widow. If the fences had been kept in order, the 
road and gravel-walks leading to the house properly 
attended to, the woods, or rather groves of trees, 
just around the house, cleared of undergrowth, the 
tall, rank grass on the lawn mowed, and the dead 
leaves swept off, it would have been a very pretty 
place. As it was, the white cottage, with its long 
piazzas and green blinds, had a very rural and ro- 
mantic look, as glimpses of it were caught from the 
midst of the graceful locust, tulip, and gum-trees 
that shaded it. When once within its hospitable 
walls, enjoying the cordial welcome of the hostess, 
which gave everybody a more “at home” feeling 
than any other welcome I ever knew, you forgot all 
the joltings and frights that had been experienced 
on the way. 

Just after leaving the turnpike for the private 
road leading through Mrs. Fontaine’s plantation, 
there was a terrible little bridge built high up over 
a deep ravine, which, in the spring, was a noisy, 
turbulent creek, overflowing its banks, and doing 
all the mischief it could in its few days of power; 
the rest of the year it was, part of the time, a marsh; 
and, as the sun grew hotter, it turned into a dusty, 
sandy gull;, a poor blemish on the fair face of the 
landscape. At any time to be thrown into it from 
@® carriage would be no laughing matter, and yet 
year after year the bridge remained as it was first 
built, narrow, sloping on each side, and without 
parapet or protection of any kind. 

No one ever drove over it without holding their 
breath until they were safely across. There was 
hardly a person in Louden but had some perilous 
adventure to relate in connection with Mrs. Fon- 
taine’s bridge. So many miraculous escapes had 
occurred upon it, which were long afterwards related 
round the evening fire, that I used to think some- 
times that Louden would be quite tame without it. 
It was our pass of the St. Bernard, and the coachmen 
roused themselves from their usual sleepy state, 
opened their eyes wide, and held their reins tight as 
they approached. I am quite sure that they used 
to try their skill by seeing how near they could come 
to the edge without going over, for we never crossed 
but our wheels grazed on one side or the other, and 
we would gaze with round-eyed terror into each 
other’s faces and say, “One inch more and we 


should have been overset.” But no accident ever 
had happened, and, though Mrs. Fontaine used to 
threaten four times every Sunday, as she drove to 
and from church, that the very next day she would 
put all her hands to work and have a new bridge 
made, yet, when Monday came, Eneas would have 
so many other things to be done “ that couldn’t wait 
a minute,” that Mrs. Fontaine, easy and indolent, 
hating everything that involved exertion and trou- 
ble, would say— 

“Very well, Eneas; but as soon as you geta little 
spare time, you must make a new bridge. I am 
tired of being frightened to death every Sunday.” 

“Yes, Missis, dat I will; de very fust chance,” 
would be the reply, no doubt uttered in all sincerity ; 
but when did a servant at the South ever find any 
spare time? 

Although Mrs. Fontaine was thirty-nine, and so 
might fairly be considered passée, yet she was still 
a very pretty woman. Her hair, soft and glossy, and 
black as midnight, with only here and there a silver 
thread running through it, was parted smoothly on 
each side of a fair, high forehead; her eyes were a 
clear, soft gray, with a sweet, loving look in them 
which you felt in your heart when she turned them 
on you; she had a gentle, calm smile, disclosing 
white and even teeth, and a considerate, thoughtful 
way of talking and moving about, while performing 
the little duties of a hostess, that quite won my 
heart. 

She said but little, not because “she thought 
the more,” but because she had but little to say; for 
she was neither very intelligent, nor was she fond 
of gossip. But she listened and smiled, and was 
pleased whenever any one chose to talk to her, and 
her few words, showing ready sympathy and great 
tact, always left a pleasant impression. Though so 
quiet herself, she was fond of gayety and amusement, 
and liked nothing better than to have her house 
full of young people. 

Still in that state of widowhood only to be ex- 
pressed by crape and bombazine, she occasionally 
surprised all her friends by appearing in airy, 
dainty little caps, trimmed with pink ribbons. She 
“liked variety,” she said, “and was tired of all 
black.” 

But as the rose tint threw a delicate flush on the 
cheek which had lately become too pale, the shrewder 
ones shook their heads, and said, “they reckoned 
the widow was looking out.” 

The younger and more unsuspicious members of 
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the society in Louden rejected the insinuation as a 
base slur upon the romantic devotion she still 
cherished for her “dear Mr. Fontaine.” She was 
a general favorite with us, and we rallied in a body 
to her defence. 

“Never! she will never marry again,” said I toa 
widower rejoicing in his third wife. “She cannot 
bear even to hear the subject alluded te. I wouldn’t 
have her know what you have just said for the 
world.” 

“T only said I would like to see her have a good 
ehance. I can’t imagine what harm there is in 
that,” he replied, laughing. 

“ Now, Pauline, do you really think it consistent 
for a widow in deep mourning to wear caps trimmed 
with pink ribbons?” asked his wife, seriously. 

“TI don’t see the slightest objection,” said I. 
“Mrs. Fontaine or any other widow can surely 
grieve as sincerely in pink ribbons as white or 
black.” 

“Very dangerous doctrines those of yours, Miss 
Pauline,” said Mr. Jessup, the twice widowed, and 
thrice wedded man; “I am afraid you are going to 
turn out a revolutionist, a subverter of all established 
modes and customs. You will have all our widows 
mourning in pink ribbons. I shall not die in peace 
till Mrs. Jessup has made a solemn vow to wear 
black, as deep as that of Sir Hildebrand’s widow, 
for at least six weeks. Think you could, my dear?” 

“Mr. Jessup, how can you?” said his matter-of- 
fact wife, with a shocked look. 

“Ah! I knew you couldn’t,” replied he; “it was 
asking too much. I ought to have said three weeks, 
Well, I have one consolation, an Irish 
I shall 
not live to see my widow weeping in pink bows and 


I suppose. 
one, to be sure, but a very effectual one. 


streamers.” 

“T think you are very unjust to Mrs. Fontaine,” 
said I. 

“We shall see what we shall see, 
Burleigh shake of his head. 

I had a great many arguments over those pink 


* with a Lord 


bows, and almost as many erying spells, for I was 
a Don Quixote in those days, and would go full tilt 
against windmills or anything else in defence of 
those I loved. 
right or wrong,” but the royal one, “ My friends can 
and the battles, skirmishes, and 


My motto was not “ My friends, 


do no wrong,” 
wounds, and bruises, I brought on myself while 
acting in the spirit of the motto, cannot be numbered. 

Strife ran high in Louden, and quiet, gentle Mrs. 
Fontaine, with her obnoxious bows, was the uncon- 
scious cause. At first the town was nearly equally 
divided; the older and graver members on one side, 
the younger and more enthusiastic on the other; but 
gradually, to my great disgust, one after another of 
my allies went over to the enemy, not openly and 
boldly, but confessing to each other that it was an odd 
fancy of Mrs. Fontaine’s, and had a very peculiar 
appearance. 


I stood firm. As in the days of my childhood, 
when I was the only Jackson man (so in my seven 
years’ old simplicity I called myself) in a school of 
seventy girls, all Adams men, yet I, the youngest 
of them all, amid their jests, and scoffs, and revil- 
ings, with “ The Coffin Handbill” held up before my 
eyes at every turn, and taunted during every recess 
with the murder, as they called it, of Arbuthnot and 
Ambrister, remained true to my first love, and would 
have looked upon myself as a recreant champion, if 
I had not shown a bold, disbelieving face to my 
opponents. Yet even then, at times, a secret dis- 
trust would seize me, and I would slip away to some 
retired corner, generally scrambling up to the top 
of the hayloft for greater security, and weep bitter 
tears, sometimes over my forlorn condition, but 
oftener over that ghastly row of coffins, and the six 
men drawn up in a line, all remarkably alike in 
shape and countenance, who were soon to be laid in 
them. My heart yearned over those six men, and 
only by cherishing an entire disbelief of the whole 
story could I prevent myself from becoming a turn- 
coat. So now, although a little misgiving would 
come over me when the ribbons were pinker or the 
streamers longer than usual, yet by dwelling only 
on the widow’s gentle sighs or tender reminiscences, 
which she poured into my willing ears, I contrived 
to keep my faith in her entire. Mr. Jessup called 
me “ The forlorn hope;” but little did I care for that. 

During a pleasant week in the month of February, 
when the soft, fresh air was whispering sweet pro- 
mises of the early spring and its roses, Mrs. Fon- 
taine sent in her carriage and an invitation for Vir- 
ginia and myself to return in it and spend a few 
days with her. A niece and nephew of hers were 
staying with her, and with the former she particu- 
larly wished us to become acquainted. 

The Christmas frolics had long been over, and for 
some time the town had been very dull, and besides 
we were “‘ devoted” to Mrs. Fontaine. So we went. 
We found her niece, Rowena Fontaine, as gay and 
wild a hoyden as ever lived. Her lovers might have 
been counted by tens more easily than by units, 
Like those universal solvents that act on almost 
every substance, so she possessed the mysterious 
power of changing every man that approached her 
into a lover. I could not understand or appreciate 
the hidden charm she seemed to wear about her. 
To me she was only a girl full of life and animal 
spirits, which often carried her beyond all bounds. 
She was constantly doing what no one else would 
have done for the world, yet she was seldom blamed. 
We liked her for her constant good-nature. “The 
conflicting sex” loved her for some incomprehensi- 
ble reason. Her brother Bob was very much like 
her, full of mischief and fun; but, as he was only 
twelve years old, we thought but little about him. 
All that we asked of him was neither to disturb our 
work-baskets nor our téte-d-tétes, and even those 
little requests he would not grant. 
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On the first day of our visit, after dinner, we all 
adjourned to the sitting-room, and disposed ourselves 
comfortably for an afternoon chat. We had talked 
over all the Louden news, and we were amicably 
engaged in teasing each other about our beaux, in 
whom Mrs. Fontaine took a sympathetic interest, 
when a letter was handed to her. 

“Well, girls,” she said, after reading it, “here ’s 
an event for you; you have been complaining that 
nothing ever happens in Louden. That nobody 
comes and nobody goes from this out-of-the-way 
place. You can’t say that any more, for there is to 
be a great arrival; a very important arrival here 
soon.” 

“Who? who?” exclaimed we. 

“A Mr. St. John, a rich old bachelor from Lon- 
don, cousin to an earl, and nephew of a duke, and 
relation to ever so many great people.” 

“ What is he coming here for?” asked Rowena. 

“You remember, dear, the great Beebee estate 
that has been in chancery in England so long, and 
to which I am really the nearest heir, and if I were 
a@ man or an Englishman, I[ should have obtained it 
long ago; but as it is, I have been on the eve of get- 
ting it these twenty years, and am no nearer to it 
now than I was at first, so I had given up all hopes. 
But it seems this Mr. St. John is the next heir, 
and if it were not for my claims he would find no 
difficulty in obtaining a sentence in his favor. He 
is coming to see if we could not make a compromise 
of some kind, and I am sure Iam willing. It has 
given me more trouble already than it is worth.” 

“ When will he be here ?” 

“Very soon; he says he may arrive as soon as his 
letter.” 

The sunlight gradually faded from the sky, and 
the shadows in the room grew deeper and deeper ; 
but we were so engrossed in discussing our precious 
bit of news that we did not observe it. Rowena had 
thrown herself in a large arm-chair, and fallen asleep. 
She was never thoroughly awake unless she was 
flirting or engaged in some other piece of mischief. 
The pleasure of a quiet talk she could not imagine. 
But that pleasure Mrs. Fontaine, Virginia, and I 
were enjoying in the dim light that still found its 
way through the open window. The fire had burned 
down, but we did not feel the need of it, so spring- 
like was the air of that winter month. 

A card was handed to Mrs. Fontaine. 
quite an event in itself, nobody using those invalu- 
able little bits of pasteboard in that part of the 
country. On it was written in clear, bold letters, 
“Hon. John Georgo St. John.” 

Mrs. Fontaine lovked at it, and then round on us, 
in some perplexity. 

“ He is probably waiting in the entry,” suggested 
Virginia, in answer to the mute questioning. 

“ Waiting in the entry? Why didn't you ask him 
to walk in?” said she to the servant. 

“TJ did ax him, missis; I axed him four or’ five 
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times, but he wouldn’t come. He told me to hand 
you dat ar, and looked so mighty gran’ I was glad 
to get away from him.” 

“ Go and ask him again.” 

In compliance with this summons, the tall and 
portly figure of the Hon. Mr. St. John appeared in 
He was a large man, quite a hand- 








the doorway. 
some man, well dressed, with an imposing bearing, 
and carefully trimmed whiskers, to which he gave a 
fierce little brush that was quite military in its effect. 
But it was by none of these traits that he made his 
first impression; they were observed afterwards, 
The first thought was: “‘ How very stiff and precise!” 
He also struck everybody as the most exquisitely 
neat man they had ever met, so clear and ruddy 
was his sanguine English complexion, so fresh and 
spotless every article of his dress. 

We saw him distinctly as he slowly entered the 
room; but his eyes, unaccustomed to the dim light, 
perceived clearly only Mrs. Fontaine’s white cap 
and sweet eyes, as she rose from her seat in the 
farther corner of the room, and held out her hand 
her distant kinsman in cordial 
southern way. He did not observe the outstretched 
hand, and bowing as graciously as his well-starched 
collar would allow him, he wheeled the arm-chair 
gently round that he might seat himself nearer the 
lady who was greeting him, whom he rightly sup- 
posed to be Mrs. Fontaine. 

Rowena woke with a start, saw the fate that 
threatened her, gave aloud scream—she was famous 
for her screams—and sprang from the seat. The 
loud and startling ery almost in his ears, and the 


to welcome the 


sudden apparition of a lady in such an unexpected 
manner, deprived Mr. St. John of his usual self- 
possession. THe gave a little spring forward, stum- 
bled, and fell on his knees before Mrs. Fontaine. 
Her hand, that had been held out to weleome him, 
and afterwards raised to wave him hastily to another 
seat, now rested as if in benediction on his head. 

Alas for the stately Englishman—the Hon. John 
George St. John—the nephew of a duke, and the 
cousin of an earl! He had expected to produce a 
sensation, but he little thought how his expectations 
would be fulfilled. Iam sure there was a warning 
in this little mishap, a premonition of the destiny 
that was impending over them both; but I did not 
think of it at the time. 

He gathered himself up quickly, turned with a 
confused apology to Rowena, and seating himeelf, 
attempted to enter with a dégagée air into a formal 
conversation with Mrs. Fontaine. 

We did not intend to laugh. 
our utmost resolution to enable us to look as if no- 
thing had happened. I saw Virginia’s little foot 
trembling, and Rowena’s white, rebellious shoulders 
shaking under the lace that covered them ; but out- 
wardly we were composed to a rigid severity of de 
If it had not been 


We all summoned 


meanor that did us great credit. 
fur Bob, who was always doing what he ought not 
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to do, the contre-temps would have been passed over 
with the greatest propriety. 

He said that he could not help it, that he almost 
choked himself with his handkerchief, and various 
other excuses. I cannot say how true they were, for 
I did not dare to look at him, but there suddenly 
broke upon the stillness of the room a succession of 
sputtering giggles, as though a heurty laugh had 
been smothered between the shut teeth, till it could 
be resisted no longer. 

“Leave the room, Bob,” said Mrs. Fontaine, with 
unusual severity. 

He went out, but not before we had caught the 
infection; and the laughter, restrained with so much 
difficulty, broke forth heartily for a moment. 

We soon recovered our composure, and the whole 
affair would have been forgotten, but for Bob, who 
would never see the self-satisfied Mr. St. John with- 
out recalling his advent, and indulging in one of 
those suppressed outbursts of mirth that are more 
provoking and provocative than the most hearty 
If ever one human being was afraid of 
another, then was the Hon. Mr. St. John, the 
nephew of a duke and the cousin of an earl, afraid 
of Bob. It was quite amusing to watch the alarmed 
expression that came over his face, when in the 


laugh. 


midst of some of those pompous nothings with which 
he used fondly to imagine he astonished the dwellers 
in the backwoods, his ear caught the fuint giggle, 
the “tsche, tsche,” that, like the rattle of the snake, 
Then he 
took refuge in a dignified silence as long as Bob 


announced the presence of his enemy. 


remained in his presence. 

It was idle to attempt to lecture Bob, for, though 
he bore scoldings with the greatest good-humor, he 
Mr. St. John 
bore this state of things about ten days, and then, 


forgot all about them in five minutes. 


learning that it would be some time before the 
business that brought him to Louden could be set- 
tled satisfactorily, he went, much against Mrs. Fon- 
taine’s wish, to the only decent hotel in the town. 
Finding himself very uncomfortable there, he ac- 
cepted Mr. Jessup’s invitation, and made his house 
his home during the rest of his stay among us; he 
was the more willing to do this, as he had formed 
an acquaintance with Mr. Jessup during a visit that 
that gentleman had made to England many years 
before, and thought him, as he said with raised 
eyebrows, “quite a gentleman, a very nice person 
indeed.” 

No unmarried man was permitted in Louden to 
go along his lonely way without having to undergo 
the ordeal of constant jokes and allusions that all 
It made no difference 
whether he sought or shunned the society of the 
ladies; if he did not select an object of preference 
for himself, the neighborhood undertook the office 
for him. Of course, so important a personage as Mr. 


had reference to some lady. 


St. John was not allowed to pass without contribut- 
ing his share to the amusement of society, and 
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Rowena Fontaine was the one who was marked out 
by common consent as the object of his choice. 

He did not understand what the jests and allusions 
meant. If his attention was called pointedly to 
Rowena, and his opinion asked about her, he always 
replied that “she was tolerably good-looking.” If 
he were obliged to pay her any little attention, he 
did it with the utmost dignity and gravity. We 
teased Rowena about having found one who was 
proof against her charms, and Rowena confessed 
herself fur once defeated. 

Mr. St. John left Mrs. Fontaine’s on St. Valen- 
tine’s day. It was a season of which, in his gran- 
deur, he had no knowledge, but we kept it religiously. 
Rowena had a valentine which she had received the 
year before. It contained a picture of a Cupid with 
a heart and dart, and some foolish, love-lorn verses 
beneath them. 

“T will put this in another envelope, and send it 
to Mr. St. John,” said she. 

“ Are you not afraid he will find out who sent it ?” 
asked I. 

“Oh, no! I will tell everybody to keep it secret. 

But he did find out. Bob told Mr. Jessup, and 
Mr. Jessup betrayed the confidence reposed in him. 
Mr. St. John said nothing, but pondered and do- 
liberated, and doubted, and hesitated, and at last 
made up his mind. 

On the first day of April he rose in the morning 
with a mighty determination in his heart. The 
deed was to be done that day. The great Mr. St. 
John was to confess himself but an ordinary mortal, 
and Rowena was to come off in triumph. He spent 
two or three hours in concocting a letter that should 
be at once lover-like and dignified, and succeeded 
As he was 


” 


in producing a very remarkable epistle. 
sealing it, Tom Jessup came into the room. 

“ Thomas, would it be convenient for your father 
to send this letter to Mrs. Fontaine’s for me ?” 

“Certainly, sir; give it to me. I will send it 
immediately.” 

“ Thank you,” and Tom, taking it, went in search 
of a servant. 

Virginia and I were again spending a few days 
with Mrs. Fontaine, but at the time when the im- 
portant epistle arrived we were in the woods hunting 
for yellow jessamine. Rowena and Bob were on 
the point of coming in search of us, when the letter 
was brought in. Rowena read it with amazement. 

“What can this mean, Bob?” said she, showing 
it to him. 

He read it, and glanced at the date. 

“Why it’s an April Fool letter; see what a 
flourish there is to the April Ist.” 

“To be sure; I did not think of that,” said Ro- 
wena; “but,” with a doubtful look, “it sounds very 
much like him.” 

“T'll bet anything Tom Jessup wrote it; he can 
talk exactly like Mr. St. John,” said Bob. 

Rowena questioned the servant, who said that 
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Master Tom gave him the letter, and told him to 
bring it to Miss Rowena, and wait for an answer. 

“Tt must be a joke,” said Rowena, “for I don’t 
think Mr. St. John has spoken to me for a month. 
Write an answer for me, Bob, to let Tom know that 
we have found him out. I want to go after the 
girls.” 

Beb was not much given to writing, and he was 
in a great hurry. Glancing again over the letter, 
his eye was caught by the last sentence, which was, 
“You understand me, do you not? I hope I have 
been sufficiently explicit.” 

Taking a sheet of note-paper, he scrawled an 
“ April First,” which half filled the page, and just 
under it wrote in his round, school-boy hand, “Cer- 
tainly, of course,” and sent it off without any direc- 
tion, saying to the servant— 

“ Give this to the person who sent you.” 

In due time it came to Mr. St. John’s hand, who 
seemed very much struck by its conciseness and 
decided tone. He had expected an affirmative an- 
swer, for he had looked on the heart and dart with 
the touching verses beneath them as a true expres- 
sion of the lady’s feelings; but it did not exactly 
suit his preconceived ideas of feminine decorum that 
any offer should be caught at with such eagerness. 
And the writing was so clumsy, the initials, R. F., 
so ill-made and straggling, that the poor man almost 
groaned over it. 

“T must get her a writing-master as soon as we 
reach London,” thought he; “and I will ask my sister 
to give her a little advice and training. I am afraid 
I have taken a very rash step; but it is too late to 
retreat.” 

He ordered his horse to be brought round, and 
came riding, more slowly than a lover ought to 
ride, to Mrs. Fontaine’s. As he was entering the 
parlor by one dvor, Rowena came in at the other. 

“ My dear,” said he, and coming forward he bent 
low over her to salute her. 

“Sir!” exclaimed she, starting back in amaze- 
ment, and letting fall her basket of yellow jessa- 
mines, which filled the room with their fragrance. 

He looked very much annoyed and surprised. 

“ After this very laconic, but extremely satisfactory 
answer which I received to the letter I sent you 
this morning, I see no reason why you should think 
my conduct so singular as it seems to strike you ;” 
and he held out Bob’s note. 

Rowena understood it all in a moment. 
seized the letter, and flew out of the room. 
just entering it with my share of the fragrant spoils, 
followed by Bob, completely covered with his tro- 
phies. 

“Tt seems to me, Miss Pauline,” said Mr. St. John, 
“that if I were to select one epithet better adapted 
than another to express the manners of the Ameri- 
can ladies, it would be unceremonious. They are 
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unceremonious to the las 
Ife thought he had said x 
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and perhaps he had; but Bob’s giggling laugh com- 
pletely neutralized its effect. Before I had time to 
collect my thoughts enough to make a remark, Mrs. 
Fontaine entered. 

“T have come to explain a strange mistake to 
you,” said she. I slipped out of the room at the 
word “explain,” and, followed by Bob, went to 
find out from Rowena what had occurred. 

Mr. St. John listened to Mrs. Fontaine’s account 
with the expression of a much injured man; but his 
annoyed look changed to one of amazement when 
he learned that the niece had authorized the aunt 
to refuse his hand. 
“Ts it possible!” exclaimed he. “ Well, it was 
not a very wise proceeding on my part, perhaps; so 
She was too young ; 
besides she wants retenue sadly. If I had not been 
led to think she preferred me, my thoughts might, 
and probably would have turned in another direc- 
tion.” 

He glanced at the widow, and began to pace 
slowly across the room. 

“T have made up my mind to change my condi- 
tion,” continued he; “TI have been hesitating about 
it for some time, but at last I have come to a de- 
cision that it would be a very prudent course for 
me to take, to marry some suitable person. The 
individual is not of so much importance, provided 
that she is a suitable person,” repeated he, with 
he went on, “that 


let us say no more about it. 


emphasis. “It strikes me,” 
nothing could be more eligible than a match that 
would unite those interests that are now conflicting. 
What do you say to it, Mrs. Fontaine ?” 

She hardly understood him, for she was not very 
quick, and so sudden a change took her by surprise. 
She raised her eyes to him with a wondering, ques- 
tioning look. - 

Ah! those appealing, trustful eyes that won for 
her Mr. Fontaine’s heart, were fast thawing the ice 
around Mr. St. John’s. 

He condescended to be more explicit. He took 
her hand, and began by telling her about his aris- 
tocratic friends and relations. Then he touched 
upon his present wealth; and then expatiated on 
the great advantages of uniting their claims to the 
Beebee estate. Upon this he dwelt long and ear- 
nestly, but she hardly heard him. 

“ Nephew to a duke, and cousin to an earl,” went 
sounding in her brain, and democrat as she ought 
to have been, they had an irresistible power. 
sides, his appearance and deportment had made, 
from the first, a great and favorable impression upon 
her. She believed in him implicitly, which a more 
discerning woman might not have done. Still she 
did not wish to accept him too quickly. She re- 
membered that she had refused dear Mr. Fontaine 
three times before she gave him the slightest hope. 
She did not think Mr. St. John would bear this 
suspense, but she ventured to ask for a little delay. 
When may I hope for on answer ?” 
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“ Certainly. 
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Mrs. Fontaine suggested that she might decide in 
month. 

“T am afraid that is too long, my dear madam ; 
am obliged to be in England in six weeks.” 

“ One week, then,” said Mrs. Fontaine. 

“Would not one day be sufficient?” asked the 
gentleman; “my business is pressing, otherwise I 
would not be so ungallant as to deny a lady’s re- 


2 


— 


quest.” 

Mrs. Fontaine yielded. 

“T have the correct time,” said he; “I perceive 
your clock is five minutes too fast; allow me to alter 
it. In exactly twenty-four hours from this time, you 
may expect me. ‘Punctuality,’ as the Duke of 
Wellington, a friend of my uncle’s, by the way, used 
I believe that 
Aw 


to observe, ‘is the soul of business.’ 
is his remark. If it is not, it is worthy of him. 
revoir.” 

His last words might have been an incantation, 
for aught that Mrs. Fontaine knew. They struck 
her as being something very fine, and completed 
the conquest. 

I hate hackneyed quotations, otherwise I would 
say, “ The woman that deliberates is lost.” I need 
not say that Mr. St. John was accepted. The wed- 
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ding was to take place in two weeks, and there was ; 


such a bustle and hurry in preparing for it, that I 
forgot all about the “ lifelong widowhood” to which 
Mrs. Fontaine had so often devoted herself. 

She looked very lovely upon her wedding-day, 
her dress being chosen with exquisite taste, and so 
gently had time dealt with her, as he generally does 
with persons of calm and serene temperaments, that 
she might safely have dropped six or seven years 
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from her mature age. Mr. St. John was a few years 
older, and his gray hair and whiskers made the dif- 
ference seem much greater than it really was. 

They sailed for England as soon as possible after 
their marriage. Not long after, we heard that the 
suit for the great Beebee estate had been decided 
in their favor. This made Mr. St. Jobn one of the 
most wealthy commoners in England. They had 
an estate in Devonshire, and a house in London, 
between which they divided their time; and, to judge 
by Mrs. St. John’s letters, that mode of life suited 
her admirably. 

Whenever any of the Loudenites met people who 
had been in England, or whose friends had visited 
that country, their first question, generally, was 
about Mrs. St. John, and they often had the grati- 
fication of hearing that there were few women in 
society in London so generally liked and so uni- 
versally considered agreeable as their townswoman. 

Mr. Jessup never lost an opportunity of teasing 
me about those treacherous ribbons. On the very 
day of the wedding, when, after watching the car- 
riage which contained my friend roll away, I stood 
at the window trying to check the tears that over- 
flowed my eyes, Mr. Jessup came close to me and 
asked me in a most unfeeling whisper, “what I 
thought of pink ribbons now considered in regard to 
widows generally. Might they not be regarded as 
ominous, a shadow of a coming event, usually looked 
upon in a couleur-de-rose light ?” 

A little laugh that would come overtook a sob 
that had started before it, and turned it into a queer 
little gasp; but I wept no more that day. 
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Ir is not of the various show-rooms that news- 
papers daily invite the public to inspect and patron- 
ize, that we would say a word or two; these aro 
kept fur an evident intention and design, and no 
doubt their owners generally manage them so that 
they may be fully remunerated for their apparent 
anxiety to gratify the public. Neither are we going 
to speak of those rooms in palaces and in the man- 
sions of the rich and great, which, for various rea- 
sons, the public are allowed to visit. 

The show-rooms we have at present in our mind’s 
eye differ from those referred to, inasmuch as they 
are often to be found in very small houses, whose 
owners, so far from being rich, possess barely sufli- 
cient income to cover their daily necessary expenses, 
and are very far from remunerating the expense 
and trouble of their owners. 

Who among all our readers will find it difficult to 
call to mind some “ Eglantine Cottage,” or “ Pros- 
pect House,” or a house in a street unhonored by 
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an individual name, consisting of perhaps not more 
than six, or from that to a dozen rooms, and inha- 
bited by the family of Mr. Smith or Mr. Jones, made 
up of self, wife, a servant or two, and a sufficient 
complement of children? And who cannot remem- 
ber the show-room which is the pride of the family, 
or at least of its mistress? To be sure, it is more 
frequently called a drawing-room ; but what’s in a 
name? We once heard a good man, on opening the 
door of his wife’s drawing-room, or show-room, call 
it a charnel-house; we supposed from the damp, 
musty smell which was only too perceptible. We 
will not mind the name then, but just try to find 
the why and the wherefore of such a room being so 
often considered as a necessary part of a furnished 
and inhabited house. 

Let us ask the husband if it is kept for his espe- 
cial comfort or gratification? Whether the arm- 
chairs, and the cushioned chairs, and the sofa, so 
elegantly covered up with loose pieces of white 
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knittery, are set out for him to have choice whereon 
to rest when he returns home from the harassments 
and fatigues of the day’s business? His answer will 
probably be a shake of the head and a shrug of the 
shoulders—too plainly telling that he knows full 
well that the less he meddles with that room and 
the things in it, the better. 

Let us ask the children, then: Is it to please their 
eye that so many pretty nicknackeries are placed 
here and there in the room? Is it for them those 
elegantly bound books are placed with such preci- 
sion on the circular table? and is it for their plea- 
sure and dear papa’s that the music is uncovered 
and used? “Oh no,” they would say; “mamma is 
very angry if we ever go in there, unless there is 
company, and then we go for a very little time; and 
it is only then that the music is played.” 

It is plainly, then, not for the pleasure of father 
and children that this room is kept, and no one will 
suppose it is for the servants’ gratification ; and as to 
the mistress herself, she may sometimes be heard to 
exclaim that “really, the room is more plague than 
profit.” 

Why, then, is it kept? Apparently for the good 
of the public, or for that small portion of it that may 
occasionally honor the house as state visitors. Small, 
however, is the gratitude that a mistress of a show- 
room ever receives from these visitors. And little 
would her vanity be gratified could she hear the 
remarks of those who are not too well-bred to make 
any, or see them smile at some of the things be- 
cause they are like nobody’s, and at others because 
they are like everybody’s. We were, not very long 
ago, one among a number in such a room, and, in 
spite of a good fire, the room, for want of more 
frequent use, would feel chilly, and, in consequence 
of the fire drawing out the damp, it would smell 
musty; and some of the ladies were certain the 
chair-cushions were damp right through. Those 
who were more timid or less sensitive sat still and 
hoped they should not take cold, while some of the 
bolder made an amusing scene by each taking the 
cushion from her chair and carrying it to the fire, 
where they held it to air, meanwhile anxiously list- 
ening for the first approach of the mistress’s foot- 
steps, at the sound of which they scampered like 
so many rabbits to their respective burrows; and 
some perhaps would have been glad could they, like 
the rabbits, have hidden their almost telltale coun- 
We imagine this scene would not have 
been gratifying to the mistress; and, indeed, we 
may safely say that rarely does a party in a show- 
room end with satisfaction either to visitors or their 


tenances. 


entertainers. 

What, then, can be the motive for keeping these 
show-rooms, if neither the family nor their visitors 
are benefited thereby ? 

Shall we injure any one if we say that the motive 


is vanity? that the easily besetting sin of trying to 
appear like those who are a grade or two above us 
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in society is very active in the establishment of these 
rooms ? 

Let those who can afford to have all the comforts 
of life about them, and still have sufficient for ele- 
gance and show—let them enjoy their abundance by 
all means; they will not, however, attempt to do it 
in a damp room; nor yet have all the elegances of 
their house shut up in one room merely for visitors. 

Our best advice to those who live in small houses 
with limited incomes is, that they should do away 
with their show-room forthwith; they may perhaps 
find that it would conduce greatly to the health and 
comfort of some of the family if it were converted 
into a sleeping-room ; but supposing they can spare 
a room for a best sitting-room, let it be furnished 
so that it may be enjoyed as a family-room, and 
used at least every Sabbath, or every day after the 
various occupations of the day are ended. If there 
is a piano—let it be frequently used for family en- 
joyment: a mother need not think her time wasted 
if she frequently fingers an instrament while her 
family is around her; she had better keep them 
cheerful and happy than spend her time and tem- 
per in scolding them when they get into mischief 
for want of amusement. Let the room be furnished 
for use and not for show, and let the husband feel 
that the chairs or sofa are for his comfort. Useful 
furniture may be arranged in a room, and kept clean 
and neat, so that the eye of good taste need be in 
no degree offended. And a family rationally enjoy- 
ing themselves in such a room may receive com- 
pany with more comfort, and give far more gratifi- 
cation to sensible visitors, by allowing them to share 
their family enjoyments, than could ever be given 
or received in a show-room. 
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I NEVER can forget her— 
Sweet idol of my heart; 
Ah! every blooming flower 
Adds bitterness in part, 
And turns my thoughts of gladness— 
Thoughts that the heart obey— 
Into a gloomy channel, 
A dark and dismal day. 


But why should I regret her— 
That flower of fairest birth? 
A paragon of Heaven, 
She was too pure for earth. 
Yet, oh! *tis hard to shadow 
What love our hearts doth fill ; 
Though death has smote my flower, 
She lives to mem’ry still. 


I never can forget her— 
Sweet idol of my heart; 
No transient bursts of gladness 
Can ever heal the smart, 
Until the Sun of Glory 
Shall call me to his side, 
*Mid Eden’s deathless flowers, 
To claim my angel bride. 
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BY ALICE B. 


“ They never loved as thou and I, 
Who vindicate the moral— 
That aught which sweetens love can lie 
In true love’s lightest quarrel.” 


“ Tr is certainly very disagreeable to love another 
so much.” 

This original remark was uttered as a stage 
soliloquy, the little dressing or sitting-room having 
no other occupant than the very pretty woman who 
laid down her book with a yawn, and took up a tidy 
in crochet, lazily netting a few stitches. To one 
who had never suffered from this excess of idolatry 
it might be considered rather a singular complaint ; 
but the case stood thus: Flora Hastings had been 
a wife the very long time of three months and a 
half. Her wardrobe and house being in complete 
order, her husband very much at leisure in business, 
and with ample means, they had found nothing bet- 
ter to do than the modern and very selfish occupa- 
tion of “living for each other.” That is, they had 
declined all party invitations after the first gloss of 
the bridal dress was dimmed, and, when seen at all 
in public, were always together, she leaning upon 
his arm with an enviable air of self-satisfaction, 
looking up into his face with a most adoring glance 
whenever he chanced to speak, and he in turn bend- 
ing down to catch her most trivial remark with a 
devovion that would have become a just engaged 
If at a concert, he fanned her, he supported 
her opera-glass, he carried her hood and shawl. 
But even music, in which they both professed to be 
amateurs, seemed to have lost its accustomed charm, 
and they were certain to leave at the end of part 
first, no matter what were the attractions of the bill 
to less absorbed spectators. 

In short, everybody said—and everybody, when 
turned gossip, is not over civil or complimentary 


lover. 


oftentimes—that “ they were making fools of them- 
selves, and it could not last forever.” Some people 
are so envious of anything in which they do not 
share ! 

They did not live in the city in the summer sea- 
son, but at Mr. Hastings’s little country-house ; 
large enough, however, to be thoroughly comfort- 
able, and well fitted, and with a head servant who 
never bothered her mistress by asking instructions, 
which were sure to be comprehended in one sen- 
tence, “ You know best, Margaret.” So they lived 
an idle, fond, and, as they imagined, a perfectly 
happy life, with flowers which the gardener culti- 
vated, a little music, and the new books of the sea- 

They did not invite any company to Brook- 
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side; they did not wish any. Mr. Hastings rode to 
town between nine and ten, returning by three, and 
from that time they were constantly together, read- 
ing, walking, or driving in the low carriage, one of 
their late acquisitions. 

At first, they thought it delightful to sit together 
on the veranda, Mr. Hastings enjoying his after- 
dinner cigar and the newspaper, Flora with the last 
new novel and an exquisite silver paper-cutter, that 
had been one of the engagement presents. But 
they did not get on very well, there was so much 
talking to do between times, and at last they con- 
ceived the happy idea of reading aloud. Four 
whole days this had been considered the height of 
enjoyment. They scarcely tasted the dessert, so 
anxious were they to resume the thread of the story. 
Then the sewing-chair and the work-basket table 
took their place outside the casement window, and 
Flora, with the prettiest and most becoming air of 
industry, listened to Mr. Hastings, who sat with his 
feet supported at a considerable angle on the trellis 
of the porch, his chair artistically balanced, and his 
head adorned by a broad-leaved straw hat; not be- 
cause he needed it, but Flora considered it particu- 
larly becoming to his dark, Spanish, melo-dramatic 
style of face and figure. 

And then those little episodes of comment and 
criticism, the hero and heroine being in all cases 
judged and tested by their individual experience, 
and pronounced wanting, if the scales were not 
poised to the most minute equality. 

“A quarrel! My dear Alfred, how can any wo- 
man speak unkindly to her husband? I should be 
ready to bite my tongue off, if I could be guilty of 
it to you.” 

“ My precious love would never think of such a 
thing, I am sure. But all women have not such 
angelic tempers, dearest.” 

‘And then some men are so provoking; not in 
the least like my Alfred. How did it ever, ever 
happen you could care for me ?” 

Considering Miss Flora Willis was the prettiest, 
most admired, and wealthiest young lady of Mr. 
Hastings’s acquaintance, it was rather singular. 

“Angel!” It was well the thicket of sweetbrier 
formed such a perfect screen, as the heavenly epi- 
thet was emphasized with a most enraptured kiss. 

“How long have we been married, love?” in- 
quired the angel, in the most captivatingly thought- 
ful mood, her hand looking so very white and small 
as it rested on his jet black whisker. 

“Three months, fourteen days and a half, my 
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pet,” responded the happy husband, with the pre- 
cision of a country tombstone or obituary notice. 
“ Fifteen weeks to-morrow since I was made so 
very, very happy.” 

“ And we love each other as dearly as ever. How 
strange !” 

“Yes, more dearly. Very. And they told us we 
should change !” 

Such sareastic repudiation of the charge as was 
conveyed in that tone and glance! “ They” would 
have been withered by it; even the blossoms of the 
sweetbrier shook and trembled. 

“You could not be unkind to your poor little 
Flora ?” 

“ Never, my own darling! 
give her husband” 

“ Never—never—never !” 

The reader is to suppose the blanks filled by an 
accompaniment between the murmur of an olian 
harp and the coo of a wood-pigeon. And so the 
poor book fell to the floor; and then it was too dark 
to see. A walk was proposed through the shaded 
lanes; and, when they returned, Flora was too 
The love-quarrel in the tale was 
Our actual lovers were so 


And she would not 





weary to listen. 
left without denouement. 
happy that they could afford to linger over it. 

So it happened that the young wife was reduced 
to the occupations before described, this warm sum- 
mer afternoon. Her watch, again and again con- 
sulted, was held for at least three-quarters of an 
hour in her hand, the moments creeping by, and 
still Albert had not come. She went out on the 
veranda and peered through the thickets of shrub- 
bery ; but there was no sign of either horse or rider; 
and, while she stood there disconsolately, she saw 
the book half hidden by the “ Home Gazette,” just 
as it had been dropped the night before. “ What 
could keep Albert so long?” They might have 
read several chapters before dinner, and found out 
how the quarrel was made up. But the book must 
not lie there; and, as she stooped to raise it, the 
leaves whirled over, opening most invitingly to 
chapter sixteenth. She could not resist reading on 
a few pages, still leaning over the railing of the 
veranda, and then, more absorbed, sat down in the 
little sewing-chair, and finished the exciting scene. 
She did not recollect until then the strict agreement 
they had entered into not to read this particular 
book separately; but a chapter or two could make 
no possible difference, she thought, walking up and 
down the garden path, and listening to every sound. 

“Tt was full an hour beyond the usual time. What 
could have happened? That horse, she was sure he 
was not to be trusted, and going so near the rail- 
road especially. Oh, how dreadful it would be if he 
were brought home dead, or very much injured! 
How horrible to watch him suffer pain! And then 


he was obliged to go down to those dreadful wharves. 
Oh, if he was anything but a shipping merchant! 


She was kept in such constant fear of smallpox, or 
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typhus fever, or some other shocking disease, all so 
He must be ill; yes, he had 
If he 
did not come in another quarter of an hour, she 
should certainly go to town in the evening train in 
And then she imagined herself 


prevalent this season. 
complained of a headache in the morning. 


search of him.” 
driving about in fearful haste, in a very desolate- 
looking cab, so infinitely wretched that the tears 
came into her eyes at the very thought. 

Imagine her joy, then, at the sound of horses’ 
feet, just as this frantic resolution was taken, and 
she flew down to the gate to meet Alfred just as he 
dismounted to open it, receiving as a reward for all 
her anxieties a shower of kisses and loving epithets, 
with fond chidings for her unreasonable fears for 
his safety. 

She forgot to inquire for the headache. “ Oh, 
what a warm, disagreeable, uncomfortable day it 
If people could only live without eating 

And yet the two managed to make a 


had been! 

such days!” 
very comfortable dinner, in spite of heat and ro- 
mance, with a plentiful dessert of strawberries and 
cream. It was later than their ordinary hour, so 
much so that it was nearly dark by the time Al- 
fred’s cigar was finished. Flora thought he was 
much longer thun usual in smoking, and discovered, 
with some impatience, that he had indulged him- 
self in a second; a rather unusual and selfish pro- 
ceeding, she thought, considering he was so very 
late, which, by the way, was not yet accounted for. 
The “angel” had managed to work herself into a 
slight nervous fever, with the heat and afternoon’s 
It even seemed possible, for the in- 
” However, 


restlessness. 
stant, that “the king could do wrong. 
the pouting lip was kissed into its full roundness 
again, as the unconscious offender proposed an ad- 
journment to the dressing-room and lights. 

“Don’t you think it rather too warm, dearest?” 
was the mild expostulation of the husband, as Flora 
prepared to make his knee her easy-chair as usual. 

They would never quarrel! Oh no; they had not 
even disagreed as yet. 

Not a word was uttered in reply ; but one wea- 
therwise might have dreaded the portentous silence 
more than the most abrupt retort, as the injured 
wife deposited herself on an ottoman instead. After 
she had been worrying about him all the afternoon, 
too! She was fairly sick with anxiety; and this 
was all her thanks! 

“And now what shall we do this evening, my 
precious? Do you feel like singing to your hus- 
band ?” 

Exerting herself to sing such an oppressive even- 
ing! It was just as thoughtful as men usually 
were. What a selfish, exacting, indifferent race ! 

“Tt was too hot.” 

Well, men are only mortal, and even they may 
feel hurt or startled at an abrupt answer to an ordi- 
nary question. But perhaps he had been mistaken; 
Flora certainly could not have used that tone to him 
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“ Perhaps my darling would rather have me read 
to her ?” 

My darling vouchsafed to hand the book, open at 
the close, instead of at the commencement of the six- 


teenth chapter. 


“We did not get quite so far as this. Let me 
see—about half through, [ think.” 

“T finished it this afternoon.” 

“Oh, Flora, you remember our agreement. How 


could you?” 
“ You did the same thing yesterday 
“One little paragraph when the cook called you, 


ied 


dear.” 

“ Well, I can’t help it. You can read up to me.” 

“ What if I don’t choose to?” And Alfred’s tone 
was certainly approaching the key at which Flora 
maintained the duet. There may have been an 
added sharp. 

“ You can do as you please, my dear !” 

It was not so much the words as the smile of 
mock courtesy, and the flash of her eyes as she rose 
and left him. She had not intended to speak so; 
she could not tell what evil spirit possessed her ; 
nor did she feel how much expression that single 
sentence conveyed until she heard— 

“T certainly shall, my love!’ in a tone he had 
never used before ; so firm, so compressed it seemed ; 
and he, too, deserted the centre-table, and went out 
into the night air. 

She threw herself on the bed, intending at first to 
go back to his side in a moment and “ make it all 
But, as she heard his retreating footsteps, a 
She would 


up.” 
new resolve flashed through her mind. 
undress and pretend to be asleep when he came; 
that would punish him properly for attempting to 
resent anything she might say. It was scarcely an 
instant’s work; the pile of snowy skirts, the light 
lawn dress, were crushed into a heedless mass of 
drapery, the little slippers flung carelessly away ; 
and, before Alfred could have reached the gate, the 
white-robed figure was resting as quiet and calm as 
if never disturbed by an angry or fretful emotion. 
One thought troubled her, notwithstanding this out- 
ward composure. Perhaps he was seriously angry, 
and might stay away for a long walk ; but no, what- 
ever his intentions, he returned almost immediately 
and sat down beneath the shaded light. Her heart 
throbbed with secret exultation; he evidently wished 
her to come back and allow himtoread. He should 
She glanced beneath the hand 
He looked sad and trou- 
Perhaps he 


try a little suspense. 
that concealed her face. 
bled; but he had resumed his book. 
thought she would return by the time the chapter 
was finished; but she would teach him a lesson ; 
he should ask forgiveness, for he had spoken as 
crossly as herself. 

Ah, what had become of all the loving fears and 
anxieties of that little heart, the fond, restless yearn- 
ings of the afternoon, when she thought that to see 
him safe and well again would be all she could ask 
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of earthly happiness? Where was the self-sacrific- 
ing devotion that had then been ready to nurse him 
through the most frightful illness, regardless of 
fatigue, exposure, or contagion? She knew he was 
not happy, she heard him sigh unconsciously as he 
turned the pages, and that one word, one sign from 
her could make him cheerful again; and yet she 
withheld it. She did not feel really angry ; but he 
would be sure to come soon and sue for a reconcilia- 
tion, and then she would tell him she was very 
sorry, and it would be ten times pleasanter than 
Still he did not come, and she was growing 
very sleepy. She had promised herself never to 
sleep at variance with her husband, and never be- 
fore since their marriage had she missed the good- 
night kiss upon her forehead, or the whispered 
blessing, their last parting word. She would doze 
a few minutes, and then go to him, perhaps she 
thought; he surely would not think of sleeping so. 
She was very tired, and it was very warm, and then 
one white, round arm was thrown over the fair linen 
sheet, and, with flushed cheek, and lips slightly 
apart, the little lady forgot her ill temper and her 
vexation together. 

She woke from an unhappy dream with a feverish 
start, a moment after, as she thought at first. But 
the rooms were quite dark, and there was no sound 
but the monotonous ticking of the watch under her 
A rush of recollection succeeded the trou- 


before. 


pillow. 
bled waking, and she put out her arms to be suro 
that she was not dreaming still—that it was really 
so late. Her husband’s pillow was empty! She 
thought of the lounge by the window in the dress- 
ing-room ; he certainly could not intend to sleep 
there, away from herall night! A grieved, sorrow- 
ful feeling took the place of the first resentful 
thoughts; and then pride came back again, as a 
sound from the next room confirmed her suspicions. 
It was her husband turning restlessly upon the 
lounge, with a long, sobbing sigh, as if even in his 
sleep he felt their estrangement. The first impulse, 
to go to him, to kneel down and wind her arms 
around him, and ask his forgiveness, was resisted. 
It was certainly unkind in him to go to sleep with- 
out kissing her good-night; she should have wa- 
kened if he had, and then it would have been all 
right. A long, rolling crash of thunder broke in 
upon her reverie; the glare of lightning which ac- 
companied it revealed the lounge and its occupant ; 
and then came a deluge of rain, and she heard the 
wind beating down the shrubbery before the win- 
dow. The casements were both open, the rain came 
drenching in upon the new Brussels carpet, the 
books upon the centre-table, her work-basket, and 
there was Alfred, for whose health she had been so 
anxious, exposed to the wind and dampness. Should 
she go and close the casement? No; that might 
waken him, and he would think she had given up 
to him; besides, she shrank from crossing the rooms 
at midnight, lighted only by those lurid flashes in 
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she had so dreaded was upon him. The headaches 
—and he had been detained in town only by a visit 
to his physician, which he did not like to explain to 


the black, angry heavens. Poor, wretched little 
wife, miserable indeed in her self-torture, lying 
upon her “ widowed marriage pillow,” and listening 
with straining eyes to the crash of the storm with- 
out, and the heavy breathing of the sleeper near 
her! Harder than all to bear was the upbraiding 
conscience, and the dreary loneliness of the emp‘y 
room. But, with all this, she sank again into a 
disturbed, unquiet sleep ; and, when she woke again, 
the cold, sickly daylight was stealing through the 


her, fearing to alarm his darling—had been the pre- 
cursors of a threatening malady, which the heat and 
sudden change of temperature, lying since the mid- 
night by the open windows, had developed rapidly. 
The curtains, the couch, his clothes, his very hair, 
were drenched in the driving shower, through which 
he had slept heavily. 

Poor little wife, indeed, fearfully punished, as she 


room. 

At first, she could scarcely recollect what had watched many a long day and lonely night ere rea- 
happened; but, as she sat up leaning upon her } son returned, listening to his beseeching tones, beg- 
elbow, she saw her ornaments thrown in confusion $ ging her not to turn from him, not to be angry at 
upon the dressing-table, her dress upon the carpet, ; such a trifle, to kiss him once more. And she did 
Alfred’s deserted pillow, with the smooth fold of the } rain tears and kisses upon his burning forehead, his 
linen undisturbed, and there he was lying, breath- { lips, his hair, without hushing those pleading en- 
ing so heavily that her fears overcame her self-will, : treaties that almost broke her heart. It was a long, 
and she called him to her side. But there was no } long trial; but reason came at last, and she sobbed 
answer but a half moan of pain as he threw his 3 with joy and thankfulness, as she had done with 
arms out wildly, as one in delirium. Shewasat his { anguish and remorse, when she caught the first con- 
side in a moment, lifting the damp masses of his } scious glance, so full of love for her, the first faint 
hair, kissing his eyes, his feverish cheeks, calling } murmur, “ My own precious wife !” 
him by every endearing name; but the submission } Henceforth they lived more wisely; and years 
had come too late, he did not know her; and though after, when the wife was tempted to give utterance 
he opened his eyes, it was only to close them again, g to impatient moods, fretful and angry words died 
as if the light was painful, with an indistinct, inco- { away on her lips, rebuked by the remembrance of 
herent mutter. She had never seen violent illness § that terrible agony, lest her husband should die 
before ; but she realized in a moment that the fever with the words of forgiveness unspoken. 
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UNION OF THE MATERIALS OF LANDSCAPE GARDENING IN FORMING THE CONSTITUENT PARTS OF 
A COUNTRY RESIDENCE. (Continued.) 


to be seen over them. Too broad or too high a ter- 


Terrace and Conservatory. We observed, when ; 

treating of ground and of the ancient style, that the race will both have the effect of foreshortening a 
design of the terrace must be jointly infuenced by { lawn with a declining surface, or of concealing a 
the magnitude and style of the house, the views near valley. The safest mode, in doubtful cases, is 
from its windows—that is, from the eye of a person { not to form this appendage till after the principal 
seated in the middle of the principal rooms—and floor is laid, and then to determine the details of the 
the views of the house from a distance. In almost terrace by trial and correction. 

every case, more or less of architectural form will Narrow terraces are entirely occupied as prome- 
enter into these compositions. The level or levels nades, and may be either gravelled or paved; and 
will be supported partly by grassy slopes, but chiefly different levels, when they exist, connected by in- 
by stone walls, harmonizing with the lines and forms clined planes or flights of steps. Where the breadth 
of the house. These, in the Gothic style, may be is more than is requisite for walks, the borders may 
furnished with battlements, gateways, oriels, pinna- be kept in turf with groups or marginal strips of 
eles, &c.; or, on a very great scale, watch-towers flowers and low shrubs. In some cases, the terrace- 
may form very picturesque, characteristic, and use- walls may be so extended as to inclose ground sufii- 
ful additions. The Grecian style may, in like man- cient for a level plot to be used as a bowling-green 





ner, be finished by parapets, balustrades, and other or a flower-garden. These are generally connected 


Roman appendages. { with one of the living-rooms, or the conservatory, 

The breadth of terraces, and their height relative- ; and to the latter are frequently joined an aviary and 
ly to the level of the floor of the living-rooms, must ; the entire range of botanic stoves. Or, the aviary 
depend jointly on the height of the floor of the liv- } may be made an elegant detached building, so 


lace 0 ith the house and other sur- 
placed as to group with the use and other st 


ing-rooms and the surface of the grounds or country 
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rounding objects. A curious construction of this 
sort (Fig. 1) was designed by Repton for the grounds 


of the Pavilion at Brighton. 





The flower-garden should join both the conserva- 
tory and the terrace; and, where the botanic stoves 
do not join the conservatory and the house, they, 
ard also the aviary and other appropriate buildings 
and decorations, should be placed there. 

The kitchen-garden should be placed near to, and 
connected with the flower-garden, with concealed 
entrances and roads leading to the domestic offices 
for culinary purposes, and to the stables and farm- 
buildings for manure. 

The situation of the orchard should, all other cir- 
cumstances being suitable, be near to the kitchen- 
garden ; and between them may be very properly 
placed the gardener’s house, connected with the 
furnace, sheds, fruit-rooms, &c. 

The Jawn, or that breadth of mown turf formed 
in front of, or extending in different directions from 
the garden-front of the house, is, in the geometric 
style, varied by architectural forms, levels, and 
slopes; and in the modern, by a picturesque or 
painter-like disposition of groups, placed so as to 
connect with the leading masses, and to throw the 
In very 
small villas, the lawn may embrace the garden or 
principal front of the house, without the interven- 
tion of terrace-scenery, and may be separated from 


lawn into an agreeable shape or shapes. 


the park, or park-like field, by a light wire fence; 
but in more extensive scenes it should embrace a 
terrace, or some avowedly artificial architectural 
basis to the mansion, and a sunk wall, as a distant 
separation, will be more dignified and permanent 
than any iron fence. The park may come close up 
to the terrace-garden, especially in a flat situation, 
or where the breadth of the terrace is considerable. 

The shrubbery generally connects the house and 
flower-gardens, and forms, strictly speaking, a part 
of the pleasure-ground scenery. It is a scene in 
which the object is to arrange a collection of foreign 
trees and shrubs in a dug border, generally on the 
north side of a walk, or in dug groups and patches. 


nae 





One very principal consideration is to connect, part- 
ly in appearance only, the dug patches. The dis- 
tinct unconnected obtrusion of such scenes is justly 
reprobated by Price, who gives excellent instruc- 
tions for creating the beautiful picturesque among 
dug groups, and preserving all the polish and ap- 
pearance of high-keeping, with the most delicate 
culture of the plants. 

The pleasure-ground is a term applied generally 
to the kept ground and walks of a residence. Some- 
times the walk merely passes, in a winding direc- 
tion, through glades and groups of common scenery, 
kept polished by the scythe, and from which cattle, 
&c. &., are excluded. At other times it includes a 
part of, or ull the scenes above mentioned ; and may 
embrace several others, as verdant amphitheatres, 
labyrinths (Fig. 2), a Linnewan, Jussieuan, Ameri- 














ean, French, or Dutch flower-garden, a garden of 
native rock, mountain, or aquatic plants, a pictur- 
esque flower-garden, or a Chinese garden, exhibit- 
ing only plants in flower, inserted in the ground, 
and removed to make room for others when the blos- 
soms begin to fade, &c. 

The park is a space devoted to the growth of tim- 
ber, pasturage for deer, cattle, and sheep, and to 
adding grandeur and dignity to the mansion. On 
its extent and beauty, and on the magnitude and 
architectural design of the house chiefly depend the 
In the 
geometric style, the more distant or concealed parts 
were subdivided into fields, surrounded by broad 
stripes or double rows of trees, inclosed in walls or 
hedges; and the nearer parts were chiefly covered 
with wood, inclosing regular surfaces of pasturage. 
In the modern style, the scenery of a park is in- 
tended to resemble that of a scattered forest, the 
more polished glades and regular shapes of lawn 


reputation and character of the residence. 


being near the house, and the rougher parts towards 


the extremities. The paddocks, or smaller inclo- 
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sures, are generally placed between the family 
stables and the farm, and form a sort of interme- 
diate character. 

The farm, or that portion of agricultural surface 
retained in the hands of the owner for private culti- 
vation, was, in both styles, placed without, but ad- 
joining the park; and, when circumstances admit- 
ted, near to the paddocks. In some cases, on a 
moderate scale, part of the park constitutes the 
whole or a part of the farm, and is kept in aration. 
The trees in this cultivated space are arranged in 
natural-like masses, so as to give the idea of part of 
a forest scene subjected to the plough. When the 
park is extensive and truly forest-like, the effect of 
the whole is much improved by the contrast, and 
recalls to mind those charming scenes in the woody 
districts of Germany, where cultivation smiles in 
the glades and recesses of eternal forests. 

The drive, or riding, is a road indicated rather 
than formed, which passes through the most inte- 
resting and distant parts of a residence not seen in 
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detail from the walks, and as far into the adjoining 
lands of wildness or cultivation as the property of 
the owner extends. It is also frequently conducted 
as much farther as the disposition of adjoining pro- 
prietors permits, or the general face of the country 
renders desirable. 

Original arrangement.—Though the above ar- 
rangement of the component parts ot a residence 
will be found, in general, the most convenient on a 
flat surface, or one gently varied, we are far from 
recommending its universal adoption. Situations 
are always fertile in suggesting new ideas, which 


“Start even from difficulties, strike from chance ;” 


and a mind already stored with a knowledge of 
every part of the subject works from principles and 
fortuitous suggestions rather than models. We 
would rather see an original idea attempted to bo 
executed than the most beautiful arrangement imi- 
tated. 
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CARNIVAL is just over here. Have you ever been 
in Italy at this season? If you have had the good 
luck to be in Rome during the joyous week which 
precedes Lent, you will not readily forget the wild 
festivities in which the poor Italians strive to forget 
the wretched condition to which tyranny, bigotry, 
and misrule have reduced them. Who can ever for- 
get the gay scene of the Corso, with its balconies 
gayly dressed in silk and damask hangings; its 
windows filled with the beauty and rank from all 
parts of the world, which are found in such num- 
bers at this season in the Eternal City; the double 
row of carriages, and the gay maskers busy with 
their flowers, bonbons, and (the only drawback to 
the beauty) gesso? Carnival in Rome is, indeed, 
something to recollect with pleasure. 

Here, in the capital of Brazil, the Carnival is 
compressed into three days, called Dias de Entrudo, 
and the amusements consist in throwing wax balls 
filled with water upon every one youcan. To vary 
this lighter fun, buckets or tubs full of water are 
also used, and many persons go about with large 
tin syringes holding half a gallon. The /un (?) 
consists in soaking thoroughly every one you can; 
and, as this is eminently a “city of magnificent 
distances,” and a person may be soaked with water 
a mile or two from his residence, it can scarcely 
be called a safe amusement in a city where the yel- 
low fever is prevailing, and where any such expo- 
sure is attended with serious danger.* The better 





* This morning’s paper announces the death of a young 
gentleman in consequence of his having been thus wet. 
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classes content themselves with wax balls, and gen- 
tlemen from the streets and ladies from their win- 
dows keep up a sharp contest until the ammunition 
on either side is exhausted. The city is, however, 
given up to the rule of the blackguards for three 
days, and a respectable person finds himself, while 
on his way to business, or while paying a visit, sur- 
rounded by half a dozen scoundrels, who will very 
thoroughly soak him before they have done with 
him. It is worse than useless, too, to offer resist. 
ance or to show fight, for custom has allowed the 
gang in such cases to set to work upon their victim 
with fists, feet, sticks, or whatever is handiest, and 
he is happy if he escapes without serious injury. 
This has happened more than once in the case of 
respectable foreigners, who, ignorant of the savage 
customs of the country, have naturally considered 
the assault upon them as one to be repelled, and 
have knocked down one of their assailants, all of 
whom have then, with the courage peculiar to the 
Brazilians, boldly attacked the unarmed stranger. 
No age, no sex, no office is sacred, and the writer 
of this has even known the wax balls to be thrown 
at persons in carriages accompanying a funeral. 
“Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer cloud, 
Without our special wonder?” 


At night there is a masked ball at the theatre, 
which is filled with people in every variety of cos- 
tume ; but, as the Brazilians are not atall spirituels, 
and the gay abandon of the Parisian bal masqué ig 
not to be found here, the balls are only ridiculous 
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Poor Brazil! If she would but take half the trou- 
ble to educate and improve the rising generation 
that she does to perpetuate the mummeries and non- 
sense of barbarism, she would the sooner take her 
place among the civilized nations of the world. 
There is no country in the world where real pro- 
gress makes so little progress as here. All such is 
actually forced upon it, and comes mostly from 
Few plans for improvement originate here, 





abroad. 
and the people generally seem quite content to let 
things alone, as being very well as they are. 

A slight incident will serve to show the character 
of the people. There is a place in the mountains, 
about forty miles from here, called Petropolis, 
where the emperor has a palace, and where he 
spends the summer. The heat and the fever drive 
great numbers there also, and there are several 
very poor hotels. At one of these I was staying 
recently, when there arrived a family, consisting of 
a young gentleman with his wife, his wife’s sister— 
a young lady of sixteen years of age—a black nurse, 


andababy. They all occupied the same bedroom ! 








people, of the best families of the place, what might 
not be expected of less educated and less refined 
people? I think this fact speaks volumes. 

Inclosed herewith you will find a specimen of the 
This consists almost entirely 
of translations of the valuable novels of Dumas, Sue, 
et id genus omne. The newspapers give a feuilleton, 
which is always of this description. The “ Diario” 
has been for months engaged in publishing, in 
broken doses, “La Marquise Sanglante,” by la Com- 
tesse Dash (?). The “ Jornal do Commercio,” after 
publishing in the same manner, at the foot of its 
first page, “Dieu Dispose,” and “ Dieu et Diable,’”” 
by Dumas, and “ Jfiss Mary,” by Sue, has adopted 
a new form of feuilleton, and now gives every day 
four pages (duodecimo) of “ Olympia de Cleves,” by 
Dumas. Of this I send youasample. And this is 
really almost the only thing which is read here. 
The newspapers are so only in name, and do nothing 
to improve the mental character of the people. 
There is no “ Lady’s Book” here; and, from pre- 
sent appearances, it will be a long time before any 


literature of Brazil. 
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and this not from necessity, for there were many } such periodical could exist. CorTEZ. 
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THE SURPRISE; OR, MADALINE HASTINGS'’S FIRST PARTY. 
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BY ALICE 


Ir was a clear, frosty evening in December. The 
snow-king had hung his icy jewels on every tree, 
and the frost had traced delicate and beautiful forms 
on the window panes; a deep snow which had 
fallen some days before had made excellent sleigh- 
ing. The bright moon looked lovingly down, as if 
she thought that she too deserved credit for illumi- 
nating the seene with her pale, silvery beams, now 
hiding, as if in sport, behind some fleecy cloud, 
which only served to make objects more beautiful, 
and now pouring a full and liquid light on all 
around. 

The silence was broken by the merry tinkle of 
sleigh-bells, and as the sleighs flew over the snow 
almost with the swiftness of the wind, the light, 
joyous laugh of those within them could be heard, 
now at your side, and the next moment far away in 
the distance. 

A light, fairy-looking sleigh stops before a hand- 
some house in Brqagdway, and a merry party alight 
from it, descanting on the pleasantness of their ride, 
and regretting that it seemed so short. 

Let us stop to watch the group a moment. The 
most conspicuous person of the party was Madaline 
Hastings. She was the belle of her circle, and the 
world pronounce. ner beautiful; nor was the opin- 
ion unjust—though Madaline’s beauty did not so 
much consist in the regularity of her features as in 


MONTALON. 


the constant variety of their expression. Every 
emotion of her heart was pictured on her expressive 
face. Tall, and well formed, she possessed all the 
graces of woman, united with the simplicity of a 
child. 

“ Her cheek had the pale, pearly pink of sea-shells, 
the world’s sweetest tint, as though she lived, one 
half might deem, on roses sopped in silver dew ;” 
and in the jetty depths of her sparkling eyes, mirth 
sat enthroned. 

Madaline’s mother was also of the party, a refined, 
ladylike woman, and the wife of Thomas Hastings, 
one of the wealthiest merchants of New York. But 
we must not forget to mention Frank Warren, who 
had acted the part of protector to the ladies during 
the ride, and the declared suitor of the fair Mada- 


line’s hand. 

He was a good-looking young fellow of about 
seven and twenty, tall and well proportioned, and 
the junior partner in the firm of Hastings & Co. Mr. 

Warren possessed a frank and generous disposition, 
and was highly esteemed by Mr. Hastings on account 
| of his uprightness, good sense, and, above all, his 
constant and steady application to business. 
Frank’s only fault in Madaline’s eyes was his 
jealousy of her, and his gentle displeasure whenever 
, She took it into her head to flirt with any one besides 
{ himself; but we can almost pardon him this heinous 
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crime, when we remark that Madaline was so wilful 
and giddy that she, in her utter thoughtlessness, 
would go to almost any length of mischief, and con- 
sequently needed Frank’s counsel and _ reproof. 
Madaline often declared that Frank did not seem 
like a lover; that he was so unromantic, so matter- 
of-fact; and she often wished that something would 
happen, some trifling accident, such as the horses 
taking fright in one of their rides and rushing vio- 
lently down some steep hill, and then Frank could 
manifest his devotion to her by risking his life to 
save hers. 

But no such calamity occurred ; the lazy, well-fed 
horses of Mr. Hastings were too indolent to make 
the attempt, and Madaline must have recourse to 
something else. Madaline repeatedly announced 
her intention of never marrying an American, not 
she; they were too sober, too sedate for her; and 
none but a noble foreigner should possess her affec- 
tions. Her mother repreved her for the foolishness 
of this fancy, and her father avowed his determina- 
tion of never allowing a daughter of his to marry 
a worthless Don Whiskerado of a foreigner. 

Madaline had an only brother, Fred, a sensible 
young gentleman, who ridiculed what he called his 
sister’s absurd notions, and said he had no taste for 
such fastidious young ladies, who could see so much 
to admire in an unknown foreigner, when they had 
so many noble specimens of the man in their own 
land; and he told her that the first Frenchified 
dandy he found he would bring along for her especial 
satisfaction. Frank Warren did not take the matter 
so much to heart; he knew it was but a girlish fancy, 
and only waited for the time when he could call her 
his own, and then he knew that all such vagaries 
would vanish. Her brother Fred declared that she 
ought to be cured of such a chimerical whim, and 
he thought he really would take some measures to 
do so. 

But time passed on, and Madaline still indulged 
her wild fancies about foreigners; more, her mother 
thought, to tease Fred, whom she saw was annoyed 
by her constant comparisons between the Americans 
and the French or English, and always to the dis- 
paragement of the former, than for any decided 
preference to the latter. 

On the evening on which our story opens, after 
the family were assembled in the parlor, Madaline 
reminded her mother that in one week, on New 
Year’s eve, would be the evening for her birthday 
party. 

“ And Ma,” said she, “how much more distingué 
it would be if graced by some English nobleman, or 
better still, some splendid-looking French count. I 
do wonder why there are no lords or barons in our 
country; Iam sure we might as well have titles as 
our neighbor nations.” And then Madaline fell into 
a reverie, no doubt building a castle in the air in 
which a count or a marquis figured conspicuously. 

Fred impatiently asserted that he would examine 


? 


the arrivals at the hotels, to see whether any ani- 
mal of the sort had arrived, and if so, to beg him to 
cultivate for himself, whiskers and all, the acquaint- 
ance of the fair Miss Hastings; adding, “ Really, 
Madaline, you are getting confirmed in this non- 
sensical desire; you deserve to be made an example 
of for all young ladies who have become victims to 
this mania for foreigners.” 

“Fred talks very well, but he makes up in spleen 
what he lacks in argument. He knows the per- 
sons he pretends to condemn are far more intelli- 
gent and refined than our Yankee gentlemen, with 
some few exceptions,” said Madaline, bowing and 
smiling to her father and Warren. 

“Yes,” retorted Fred, “I grant they are in the 
eyes of a few silly maidens, but not by any means 
in the estimation of the sensible portion of the ecom- 
munity. For my part, I never see one of the speci- 
mens who frequent our parties, and is regarded as 
the hero of the evening, but I connect him with 
some strolling player in disguise.” 

Madaline was about to continue the argument, 
when Frank Warren called her to the piano to sing 
for him his favorite song, and Fred forgot his vexa- 
tion as he listened to the full, rich tones of her voice, 
and thought what a pity it was that Madaline should 
be so spoilt by this one failing, and he thought he 
would be doing her a real service if he could open 
her eyes to the true character of half of the for- 
eigners who frequent our assemblies. 

In truth, Madaline was not so much to blame as 
it would seem. She had just been introduced inte 
society, and had become acquainted with a clique 
of young girls, who thought it a great achievement 
to obtain at their soirées one or more of these lions, 
and Madaline naturally caught the infection. In 
other respects, she was a sensible and intelligent 
girl. 





One evening, some time after the above conversa- 
tion, Fred entered the parlor, his countenance 
beaniing with mischief, saying. “ Madaline, I have 
good news for you, if not for any one else. You 
know Harry Lawton, who is coming to your assem- 
bly on Thursday evening? He has just asked to 
be allowed to bring with him the Count Adolph 
D’Argentine, a distinguished Frenchman whom he 
met when he was in Europe, and who has lately left 
his native country to seek in America a more con- 
genial home. You know, Madaline, my unconquer- 
able aversion to anything in the shape of a foreigner ; 
but I knew that perhaps this was your only chance 
of securing one of the curiosities to grace your party ; 
and I thought, as you are, on the whole, a good 
girl, for once I must indulge you, though I assure 
you I gave a very ungracious assent. But, Mada- 
line, you need not expect to see Frank Warren here 
on that occasion.” 

“Not see Frank Warren!” exclaimed Madaline. 


“Tmpossible! Why, he promised me himself that 
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he would come, and Frank is not one to break his 
word,” said she, proudly. 

“Frank told me he would only be a secondary 
object while the count was near, and he informed 
me that urgent business demanded his presence 
in Philadelphia, for which place he departed this 
morning ;” (the rogue did not say he was to return 
the same day;) “so,” continued Fred, laughing, 
“you will have no fear of encountering jealous 
glances from Frank while you are lavishing your 
smiles on Monsieur.” 

Madaline was much piqued at hearing that Frank 
Warren had gone, and that, too, without saying a 
word to her on the subject, for she respected and 
esteemed the young man, notwithstanding her pre- 
tended indifference. 

“ Twill rouse Frank’s jealousy,” thought she, “by 
flirting with this count, and I will let him see that 
I am not to be slighted with impunity.” And for the 
rest of the evening a pout was seen on the beauty’s 
face in spite of Fred’s cheering intelligence. 





The next day her gayety was restored, and as 
preparations were going on for the next evening’s 
entertainment, Madaline’s thoughts were continually 
running on the stranger, and of the sensation she 
would excite among her young friends, by producing, 
for the first time, this new star. 

The next evening approached, and Madaline 
commenced an unusually early and careful toilet. 
Before the guests began to assemble, she descended 
to the parlor to receive them; and beautiful, very 
beautiful Madaline looked in her simple white dress, 
with no ornaments save a single white japonica 
placed among her dark, clustering curls. Madaline 
never looked so brilliant as she did on this evening; 
never did she appear so animated, so gay; and her 
mother gazed proudly on her darling child; and 
even her father, who was generally so unobservant, 
thought that she was very handsome. 

“ Why, Madaline, what have you done to render 
yourself so fascinating?” said Fred. “ Have pity 
on the count, for he will be in sore need of it, if he 
encounters the full blaze of those sparkling eyes ;” 
and he pretended to shade his own eyes from the 
brilliancy of hers. Madaline turned laughingly 
away to receive a party who were just entering, 
looking anxiously at the door every time it opened, 
hoping to see Frank Warren; but he did not appear. 
When Harry Lawton arrived, bringing with him the 
long-expected stranger, the count, the color mantled 
her cheeks, and her eyes sparkled. 

He had come then, the noble wanderer from his 
native land, and Madaline determined that her 
guests, by their courtesy and kindness, should 
banish, for the present, disagreeable thoughts of 
home from his heart. 

“ Allow me, Madaline, to introduce to you my 
friend, the Count D’Argentine; Miss Hastings, 
count,” said Harry Lawton, with a face as grave.as 
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a judge. The count bowed low, and Madaline felt 
the hot blood rushing over her face and neck as she 
encountered the earnest, admiring gaze of a pair 
of magnificent black eyes bent on her. She re- 
covered herself, however, and told the count “she 
was most happy to see him, and that she hoped he 
would indeed find in America that refuge he sought.” 

The count answered by bending his eyes full upon 
her, and saying that he had no doubt that he should, 
if his sight would always be gladdened by such 
visions of loveliness as then surrounded him. Mada- 
line blushed, for, though his remark extended to all 
the ladies present, she knew that he meant it to 
apply to her alone. 

During the whole evening, Madaline was in a 
flutter of delight; and if she thought at all of Warren, 
or regretted his absence, the interesting foreigner 
claimed the whole of her attention, and by his con- 
versation and the witchery of his expressive eye, 
drove Frank completely from her mind. 

3ut do not think that Madaline was selfish and 
neglected the rest of her guests. She was not so 
forgetful of what was expected of her as the 
hostess, and she moved among the merry groups 
scattered about the rooms, and wherever she saw a 
timid young girl or gentleman who seemed alone or 
unnoticed, she introduced them to those who were 
more at home and consequently more at their ease, 
or placed them under her own especial protection, 
obtaining partners for them in the dance, and en- 
deavoring to make all happy and contented. 

“ Well, Madaline,” said Fred, as she was disen- 
gaged for a moment, after introducing the count to 
several of her father’s friends, “how are you and 
the count getting on? Iwish you could see the 
envious glances directed to you which I have seen, 
and you would appreciate the honor of the stranger’s 
acquaintance. I am afraid that a very small part 
of heart will be left to poor Warren.” 

“Never fear,” replied his sister; “Mr. Warren 
deserves to suffer after his heartless desertion.” 

“ Now, Madaline, that is the most sensible thing 
you have said this evening, for it shows that you 
think more of Frank than you pretend.” 

At this moment, Madaline was called to take her 
place in a cotillon, and the conversation was dropped. 

Madaline was in her element, introducing the 
count to this person and that, and presenting him 
first to one friend of the family and then to another. 
One thing she could not help noticing; it mattered 
not with whom the count was conversing—whether 
gentleman or lady, young or old, he directed all his 
remarks to her. It was to her he looked for an 
answer to his witticisms; it was to Madaline that 
he gave an amusing description of a part of his 
journey through Europe. 

Madaline alone was the object of his attentions. 
This could not but be flattering to the young girl, 
when she considered that there were many present 
who, by their superior beauty and knowledge of the 
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world, seemed to have more claim upon his atten- 
tion, and to see him, who was such an object of 
admiration and interest to all, devote himself en- 
tirely to her, was indeed rare i at the shrine 
of her vanity. As the guests were taking their 
departure, the count expressed a hope that he would 
be allowed to continue their friendship, by oceasion- 
ally calling upon her—a request which Madaline 
readily granted. 

Time passed on, and the count became a constant 
visitor at Mr. Hastings’s house. Madaline’s mother 
treated him with the politeness due from her as the 
mistress of the house. Mr. Hastings was barely 
civil to the foreign dandy, as he called him; and by 
Fred he was treated with utter contempt; while Mr. 
Warren seemed to know, either by instinct or a hint 
from Fred, the time of his visits, and absented him- 
self accordingly. Madaline was the only one in 
the house by whom the count was cordially wel- 
comed. By her he was always received with plea- 
sure; and the silly child thought having a noble 
foreigner to attend and wait upon her was the acme 
of human happiness. 

Frank Warren seemed, indeed, a secondary object 
while the count was near, and Madaline was often 
surprised, yet pleased, that they had never met. 

The count never seemed to think that he was 
treated with coldness by all the family except the 
fair Madaline herself; indeed, had they not noticed 
him, it would have made no difference in his atten- 
tions to her. He appeared blegsed with most un- 
sensitive feelings, and flirted, and danced, and sang 
divinely; while Madaline, conscious that he was 
slighted by all save herself, redoubled her kindness 
to him to make him forget, if possible, that he was 
not the welcome guest of all. 

The winter was rapidly drawing to a close, and 
still the visits of the count were continued, until 
Madaline came to look for them as a maiter of 
course, and consequently her union with Warren 
was farther off than ever, till at last she considered 
her engagement as something which might be ful- 
filled at some very distant time—perhaps never. 

Frank was completely superseded by D’Argentine. 
If Madaline took a walk or ride, the count was her 
companion; it was he who turned over the leaves of 
her music, and sang duets with her; he was her 
partner in the dance; in fact, he seemed to have be- 
come her second self. He was completely at home 
in Mr. Hastings’s house, coming and going at his 
pleasure, and when treated with positive rudeness, 
as he often was by the reckless Fred, he only twirled 
his moustache with the most provoking air imagin- 
able, and whispered to Madaline that he was per- 
fectly willing to endure this, and much more, for her 
sake. 

One evening, Mr. Hastings declared that the visits 
of the count must be discontinued, and that imme- 
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save that Mr. Lawton says he is direct from France? 
He may be, for aught we know, a foreign spy.” 

“ Or a hot-headed revolutionist, come to sow the 
seeds of discord among our Middle States,” said 
Fred, slyly ; “his moustache always seemed to me 
too large and black to be genuine.” In vain Mada- 
line protested his high birth and refined manners; 
his politeness, his noble appearance—all of which 
proclaimed him a gentleman. Her father was reso- 
lute, and declared “ that he had some sinister designs 
in coming so often, for no gentleman of delicacy 
would continue to visit a young lady after having 
been repulsed by her family.” So Madaline agreed 
to undertake the task herself, thinking she would 
not wound the feelings of the count as much as her 
father, who said he would tell him without any pre- 
face. 

Fred observed that Madaline’s kindness would be 
thrown away, as he did not think the gentleman had 
any feelings to wound. For which remark Madaline 
looked unutterable things at him. 

The next time the count came, Madaline was 
silent and embarrassed; and D’Argentine, who had 
seen that the family regarded him with no friendly 
eyes, seemed to know what was passing in her mind. 

“Ah! Miss Hastings,” said he, “your father is 
severe; he is unwilling that I should visit his daugh- 
ter; he is suspicious of me; in fact, he wishes me to 
visit you no more. Is it not so, Madaline? Have I 
not guessed aright ?” 

Madaline’s silence confirmed him in his suspicion. 

“Tell me, Madaline, do you regard me with the 
same feelings ?” 

The young girl blushed, but did not answer. 

“ You are old enough to act for yourself. Children 
are not bound to obey their parents if they are unrex- 
sonable in their demands. Your father cannot love 
you, or he would not want you to act contrary to 
your inclinations. Fly with me, dear Madaline, 
away from this chilling atmosphere, and be my own 
bride in my own sunny France. For your sake I 
will revisit my native soil. Your father may be 
angry at first, but he will soon relent when he finds 
that you are dependent on him no longer. But ycu 
do not answer, Madaline; you surely do not think 
your father kind.” 

Madaline was still silent; for, though she knew 
that his estimation of her father was unjust, she was 
so entirely blinded in favor of the count that she did 
not attempt to contradict him. 

“You do not love me, Madaline, or you would 
not hesitate to decide. Adieu! Count D’Argentine 
leaves you forever.” And so saying, he rose abruptly 
to leave the room. 

Madaline, for the first time, raised her eyes to 
call him back, and there—could she believe her eyes’ 
—stood Frank Warren, his hair and complexion 
much darker, it is true; his eye eparkling with 
mischief, and his enormous moustache, cap, aud 
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plumes lying on a chair by his side. “Since you 
won’t marry the count, Madaline, I think I must 
needs take you myself,” said Frank, as he drew the 
blushing girl to his side. 

At that moment the parlor door burst open, and 
Madaline’s father and mother entered, followed by 
Fred, who laughed heartily at the success of their 
plot, and saucily asked Madaline whether she had 
broken her father’s commands gently to the poor 
count; while Madaline, hiding her face in her fa- 
ther’s shoulder, declared that “she was completely 
cured of her penchant for foreigners, since even a 
count had persuaded her to forsake so kind a parent. 
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And,” said she, “I knew he was no real count, for 
his pure English accent had betrayed him, though 
Harry Lawton said he had visited America several 
times, and thus acquired the language.” 

“ Now, Madaline,” said Fred, “don’t equivocate, 
I beg of you, for you know you were completely 
deceived, and did not, for one moment, suspect the 
count to be spurious.” 

So Madaline was completely silenced. 

Frank said that she could no longer say their 
love lacked romance, when she looked at the guise 
in which she had been won; and Fred begged him 
to keep this moustache as a trophy of his victory. 





THREE SCENES 


“CONTENTMENT BETTER THAN 


IN THE 


LIFE OF 


A WORLDLING. 


WEALTH.” 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


(See Plate.) 


SCENE FIRST. 


“Tr is vain to urge me, brother Robert. Out into 
the world I must go. The impulse is on me. I 
should die of inaction here.” 

“You need not be inactive. 
I shall never be idle.” 

“And such work! Delving in and grovelling 
close to the very ground. And for what? Oh no, 
Robert. My ambition soars beyond your ‘ quiet cot- 
tage in a sheltered vale.’ My appetite craves some- 
thing more than simple herbs and water from the 
brook. I have set my heart on attaining wealth; 
and, where there js a will, there is always a way.” 

“ Contentment is better than wealth.” 

“ A proverb for drones.” 

“ No, William ; it is a proverb for the wise.” 

“ Be it for the wise or simple, as commonly un- 
derstood, it is no proverb for me. As a poor plod- 
der along the way of life, it were impossible for me 
to know content. So urge me no farther, Robert. 
I am going out into the world a wealth-seeker, and 
not until wealth is gained do I purpose to return.” 

“ What of Ellen, Robert ?” 

The young man turned quickly towards his bro- 
ther, visibly disturbed, and fixed his eyes upon him 
with an earnest expression. 

“T love her as my life,” he said, with a strong 
emphasis on his words. 

“ Do you love wealth more than life, William ?” 

“ Robert !” 

“Tf you love Ellen as your life, and leave her for 
the sake of getting riches, then you must love 
money more than life.” 

“Don’t talk to me after this fashion. 
I love Ellen tenderly and truly. 


There is work to do. 


I cannot 


bear it. I am 
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going forth as well for her sake as my own. In all 
the good fortune that comes as the meed of effort, 
she will be a sharer.” 

“You will see her before you leave us ?” 

“No. Iwill neither pain her nor myself by a 
parting interview. Send her this letter and this 
ring.” ‘ 

A few hours later, and the brothers stood with 
tightly grasped hands, gazing into each other’s faces. 

“ Farewell, Robert.” ' 

“ Farewell, William. Think of the old homestead 
as still your home. Though it is mine, in the divi- 
sion of our patrimony, let your heart come back to 
it as yours. Think of it as home; and, should for- 
tune cheat you with the apples of Sodom, return to 
it again. Its doors will ever be open, and its hearth- 
fire bright for you as of old. Farewell.” 

And they turned from each other, one going out 


into the restless world, an eager seeker for its wealth 


and honors ; the other to linger among the pleasant 
places dear to him by every association of child- 
hood, there to fill up the measure of his days—not 
idly, for he was no drone in the social hive. 

On the evening of that day two maidens sat 
alone, each in the sanctuary of her own chamber. 
There was a warm glow on the cheeks of one, and 
a glad light in her eyes. Pale was the other’s face, 
and wet her drooping lashes. And she that sor- 
rowed held an open letter in her hand. It was full 
of tender words; but the writer loved wealth more 
than the maiden, and had gone forth to seek the 
mistress of his soul. He would “ come back ;” but 
when? Ah, what a veil of uncertainty was upon 
tne future! Poor stricken heart! The other maiden 
—she of the glowing cheeks and dancing eyes— 
held also a letterin her hand. It was from the bro- 
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cher of the wealth-seeker ; and it was also full of 
loving words ; and it said that, on the morrow, he 
would come to bear her as a bride to his pleasant 
home. Happy maiden! 


SCENE SECOND. 


Ten years have passed. And what of the wealth- 
seeker? Has he won the glittering prize? What 
of the pale-faced maiden he left in tears? Has he 
returned to her? Does she share now his wealth 
and honor? Not since the day he went forth from 
the home of his childhood has a word of intelligence 
from the wanderer been received; and, to those he 
left behind him, he is now as one who has passed 
the final bourne. Yet he still dwells among the 
living. 

In a far away, sunny clime, stands a stately man- 
sion. We will not linger to describe the elegant 
exterior, to hold up before the reader’s imagination 
a picture of rural beauty, exquisitely heightened by 
art, but enter its spacious hall, and pass up to one 
of its most luxurious chambers. How hushed and 
solemn the pervading atmosphere! The inmates, 
few in number, are grouped around one on whose 
white forehead Time’s trembling finger has written 
the word “ Death.” Over her bends a manly form. 
There—his face is towards you. Ah! You recog- 
nize the wanderer—the wealth-seeker. What does 
he here? What to him is the dying one? His 
wife! And has he, then, forgotten the maiden 
whose dark lashes lay wet on her pale cheeks for 
many hours after she read his parting words? He 
has not forgotten, but been false to her. Eagerly 
sought he the prize, to contend for which he went 
forth. Years came and departed; yet still hope 
mocked him with ever attractive and ever fading 
illusions. To-day he stood with his hand just ready 
to seize the object of his wishes, to-morrow a sha- 
dow mocked him. At last, in an evil hour, he 
bowed down his manhood prostrate even to the dust 
in mammon worship, and took to himself a bride, 
rich in golden attractions, but poorer as a woman 
than even the beggar at her father’s gate. What a 
thorn in his side she proved! A thorn ever sharp 
and ever piercing. The closer he attempted to 
draw her to his bosom, the deeper went the points 
into his own, until, in the anguish of his soul, again 
and again he flung her passionately from him. 

Five years of such a life! Oh, what is there of 
earthly good to compensate therefor? But, in this 
last desperate throw, did the worldling gain the 
wealth, station, and honor he coveted? He had 
wedded the only child of a man whose treasure 
might be counted by hundreds of thousands; but, 
in doing so, he had failed to secure the father’s ap- 


proval or confidence. The stern old man regarded 


him as a mercenary interloper and ever treated him 
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as such. For five years therefore he fretted and 
chafed in the narrow prison whose gilded bars his 
own hands had forged. How often, during that 
time, had his heart wandered back to the dear old 
home, and the beloved ones with whom he had 
passed his early years! And ah! how many, many 
times came between him and the almost hated 
countenance of his wife the gentle, loving face of 
that one to whom he had been false! How often 
her soft blue eyes rested on his own! How often 
he started and looked up suddenly, as if her sweet 
voice came floating on the air! 

And so the years moved on, the chain galling 
more deeply, and a bitter sense of humiliation as 
well as bondage robbing him of all pleasure in life. 

Thus it is with him when, after ten years, we find 
him waiting, in the chamber of death, for the stroke 
that is to break the fetters that so long have bound 
him. It has fallen. He is free again. In dying, 
the sufferer made no sign. Sullenly she plunged 
into the dark profound, so impenetrable to mortal 
eyes, and as the turbid waves closed, sighing, over 
her, he who had called her wife turned from the 
couch on which her frail body remained, with an 
inward “ Thank God! I am a man again !” 

One more bitter drug yet remained for his cup. 
Not a week had gone by, ere the father of his dead 
wife spoke to him these cutting words— 

“You were nothing to me while my daughter 
lived—you are less than nothing now. It was my 
wealth, not my child that you loved. She has 
passed away. What affection would have given to 
her, dislike will never bestow on you. Henceforth 
we are strangers.” 

When next the sun went down on that stately 
mansion, which the wealth-seeker had coveted, he 
was a wanderer again—poor, humiliated, broken in 
spirit. 

How bitter had been the mockery of all his early 
hopes! How terrible the punishment he had suf- 
fered ! 


SCENE THIRD. 


One more eager, almost fierce struggle with allur- 
ing fortune, in which the worldling came near steep- 
ing his soul in crime, and then fruitless ambition 
died in his bosom. 

“ My brother said well,” he murmured, as a ray 
of light fell suddenly on the darkness of his spirit ; 


“Contentment is better than wealth.’ Dear bro- 
ther! Dear old home! Sweet Ellen! Ah, why 
did Ileave you? Tvo late! too late! A cup, full 


of the wine of life, was at my lips; but I turned my 
head away, asking for a more fiery and exciting 
How vividly comes before me now that 
I am looking into my brother’s face. 
His voice is in 


draught. 
parting scene ! 
I feel the tight grasp of his hand. 
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my ears. Dear brother! And his parting words, 
I hear them now, even more earnestly than when 
they were first spoken. ‘Should fortune cheat you 
with the apples of Sodom, return to your home 
again. Its doors will ever be open, and its hearth- 
fires bright for you as of old.’ Ah, do the fires still 
burn? How many years have passed since I went 
forth! And Ellen? But I dare not think of her. 
It is too late—too late! Even if she be living and 
unchanged in her affections, I can never lay this 
false heart at her feet. Her look of love would 
smite me as with a whip of scorpions.” 

The step of time had fallen so lightly on the 
flowery path of those to whom contentment was a 
higher boon than wealth, that few footmarks were 
visible. Yet there had been changes in the old 
homestead. As the smiling years went by, each, as 
it looked in at the cottage window, saw the home 
circle widening, or new beauty crowning the angel 
brows of happy children. No thorn in his side had 
Robert’s gentle wife proved. As time passed on, 
closer and closer was she drawn to his bosom ; yet 
never a point had pierced him. Their home was a 
type of paradise. 

It is near the close of a summer day. The even- 
ing meal is spread, and they are about gathering 
around the table, when a stranger enters. His 
words are vague and brief, his manner singular, his 
air slightly mysterious. Furtive, yet eager glances 
go from face to face. 

“ Are these all your children ?” he asks, surprise 
and admiration mingling in his tones. 

“All ours. And, thank God! the little flock is 
yet unbroken.” 

The stranger averts his face. He is disturbed by 
emotions that it is impossible to conceal. 

“Contentment ise better than wealth,” he mur- 
murs. “Oh that I had earlier comprehended this 
truth !” 

The words were not meant for others; but the 
utterance has been too distinct. They have reached 
the ears of Robert, who instantly recognizes in the 
stranger his long wandering, long mourned brother. 

“ William !” 

The stranger is on his feet. A moment or two 
the brothers stand gazing at each other, then ten- 
derly embrace. 

“ William !” 

How the stranger starts and trembles! He had 
not seen, in the quiet maiden, moving among and 
ministering to the children so unobtrusively, the one 
he had parted from years before—the one to whom 
he had been so false. But her voice has startled his 
ears with the familiar tones of yesterday. 

“Ellen!” Here is an instant oblivion of all the 
intervening years. He has leaped back over the 
gloomy gulf, and stands now as he stood ere ambi- 
tion and lust for gold lured him away from the sido 
of his first and only love. It is well both for him 
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and the faithful maiden that he can so forget the 
past as to take her in his arms and clasp her almost 
wildly to his heart. But for this, conscious shame 
would have betrayed his deeply repented perfidy. 

And here we leave them, reader. “Contentment 
is better than wealth.” So the worldling proved, 
after a bitter experience, which may you be spared ! 
It is far better to realize a truth perceptively, and 
thence make it a rule of action, than to prove its 
verity in a life of sharp agony. But how few are 
able to rise into such a realization ! 





QUACKERY. 


“ Tue great success of quacks in England has been 
altogether owing to the real quackery of the rEGu- 
LAR PHYSICIANS.” Whatdoes that mean? Just this, 
that the mortality of many legalized practitioners, 
even of the highest grade, is not one remove above 
that of the Morisons and St. John Longs, whose 
dishonest practices they are so constantly decrying ! 
Now this, you will say, is a startling statement—and 
much will doubtless depend upon the character of 
the person making it, whether you treat it with a 
laugh of contempt, or listen to it with something 
like respectful attention. The man who deliberately 
put that on paper (and I quote him to the letter), 
was no less a person than Adam Smith, the author 
of the “ Wealth of Nations!” If such, then, was 
the certain and settled conviction of that very keen- 
sighted observer of mankind, will any assertion, any 
asseveration on the part of individuals interested in 
declaring the contrary, weigh with you one straw 
against the evidence of your own senses, when you 
choose to examine this matter fairly and fully for 
yourselves? So far as my own experience goes— 
that is, from what I have seen of the profession in 
London and the English county towns—eminence in 
medicine is less a test of talent and integrity than a 
just reason of suspecting the person who has attained 
to it, of acomplote contempt for both! I say suspect- 
ing—for I have met with exceptions, but not many, 
to the rule. Could you only see, as I have seen, the 
farce of a medical consultation, I think you would 
agree with me that the impersonation of physic, 
like the picture of Garrick, might be best painted 
with comedy on one side and tragedy on the other. 
In saying this much, not only have I acted against 
everything like medical etiquette, but I shall be 
sure to be roundiy abused by the medical profession 
for it. The truth, however, I maintain it to be, but 
not the whole truth! for the world must have its 
eyes a little more open before it can believe all I 
happen to know upon the subject. By and by, I 
shall tell the English people something that will 
make their ears tingle !—Dr. Samuel Dickson’s Fal- 
lacies of the Faculty. 











INFLUENCE OF NATURAL 


SCENERY ON THE IMAGINATION. 


BY HENRY P. HAYNES, 


“ IMAGINATION, in its proper sense,” says Reid, 
“ signifies a lively conception of objects of sight.” 

Stewart tells us that the business of conception is 
to present us with an exact transcript of what we 
have felt or perceived ; but that we also have the 
power of modifying our conceptions by combining 
the parts of different ones so as to form new wholes 
out of our own creations; and, to express this power, 
he uses the term imagination. He concludes this 
to be the proper sense of the word, if imagination 
be the power which gives birth to the productions 
of the poet and the painter. 

The Edinburgh “ Encyclopedist” defines it to be 
the will working on the materials of the memory, 
but, not satisfied with following the order prescribed 
by nature or suggested by accident, but selecting 
the parts of different conceptions, or objects of me- 
mory, te form a whole more pleasing, more terri- 
ble, or more awful than has been presented in the 
ordinary course of nature. 

Schlegel speaks of the inventive fancy, which em- 
braces, first, the faculty of conception (gavracia) ; 
secondly, imagination; and thirdly, mere poetic 
fancy. Milton, likewise, considered fancy as more 
extensive than imagination, as appears by some 
lines in “ Paradise Lost :”’— 


“Of all the external things 
Which the five watchful senses represent, 
She forms imaginations, airy shapes.” 


In these definitions, especially those of Stewart and 
the “ Encyclopedist,” we get a correct and compre- 
hensive view of the import and province of imagina- 
tion—what it is, and what it does. We see how it 
works and what it works upon—what images, beau- 
tiful and curious, it constructs and throws out, as 
trees throw out leaves and blossoms in spring. All 
the grandeur and the majestic scenery of the natu- 
ral world; the picturesque beauties of the earth, in 
its landscapes, diversified by mountain, plain, forest, 
and river; of the ocean in its expansiveness; and 
the resplendent glories of the celestial universe, 
shine in upon it through the organs of vision, and 
are mirrored back in the lore rendered so sweet and 
enchanting by the vivid imaginations of its authors. 

Out of the vast fund of materials thus gathered, 
it fashions whatever it will, either for admiration or 
displeasure. But the images it fashions and paints, 
oftentimes with such beauteous hues, and sometimes 
in such dark colors and hideous shapes, have all 
their prototypes in the outward world. The inspi- 


ration of the artist and poet, or, we would rather 
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say, of him who paints to please, is fed by the beau- 
ties of nature. 

There is, however, another kind of inspiration— 
an inspiration of ugliness and deformity, of darkness 
and terror—calculated to strike the soul with alarm 
and dread, to dethrone reason, and to place wan 
under the sway of the brutish instincts, by inducing 
him to obey all high commands through fear alone. 
Hence, Milton has sung of Satan, with his mar- 
shalled hosts of subordinate devils, of a yawning 
hell with all its direful scenery, causing the soul to 
quake as the eye runs along the terror-inspired lines. 
Dante’s “Inferno” portrays an ocean of sorrows, 
whose far-off shores can neither be seen nor reached. 
Hope to the heart-sick voyager over its turbid wa- 
ters is like the mirage to the parched traveller across 
Sahara; it illudes, and only illudes. Whence tho 
patterns for all these pictures so hideous and glar- 
ing, and so full of the essence of wretchedness ? 
Are they the offspring of heaven, emanating from 
the Creator like truth and beauty, or are they the 
rough sides of nature? Are they not dark caverns 
and recesses which should not be entered—gloomy 
grottos and shady mountain-sides, where noisome 
damps and pestilential vapors rest? Are they not 
cold northern zones, where storms keep their eternal 
homes, and icy hills and never-melting snows pre- 
vail, or scorching deserts in tropic climes, where the 
deathly sirocco sweeps up the drifting sands? Even 
in these unpleasing forms and representations, the 
imagination draws largely upon external nature. 

Back countless ages, amid the mist and cloud of 
ancient fable and tradition, in verdant Sicily, lofty, 
cloud-piercing Etna breathed out smoke and flame. 
And when the molten rock poured forth, like the 
waters of an overcharged fountain, upon the smiling 
plains around—plains as beautiful as Elysium itself 
—it is by no means wonderful that the ancient in- 
habitants, witnessing these terrific scenes, were filled 
with superstitious fears and forebodings. 
scene as Virgil has so graphically described in his 
first “ Georgic” must have produced vivid impres- 
sions on heathen minds, and also on any minds un- 
acquainted with the cause of volcanic eruptions :— 


Such a 


“ Quoties Cyclopum effervere in agros, 
Vidimus undantem ruptis fomacibus Ztnum, 
Flammarumque globos, liquefacta que volvere saxa? 
Armorum sonitum toto Germania coelo 
Audit ; insolitis tremuerunt motibus Alpes.” 


No doubt such scenes as this first suggested the 
idea that, in furnaces of everlasting flame, the spi 
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rits of the departed, for their earthly misdeeds, are 
tortured. Ignorant tribes, in volcanic districts, im- 
agine that an evil spirit presides over, and has 
eharge of the burning mountain. The Sandwich 
Islanders, before their conversion to Christianity, 
were an instance. 

As the imagination distorts and magnifies as well 
as reflects, it is not at all improbable that the an- 
cient mythographers, both Greek and Hebrew, liv- 
ing as they did in the fanciful Orient, drew from 
natural scenes and material objects their notions of 
Hades and Sheol (we do not refer to their notions 
of the immortality of the soul), with the sad imagery 
in which they draped the abodes of disembodied 
spirits. Hence we find, in Homer and others of the 
early Greek poets, the Plutonic kingdom portrayed 
as the gloomiest region that a dark imagination 
could conceive. Erebus was dark, dreary, and 
cheerless, and in its shades wandered spirits both 
of the evil and the good. Hades, the region of in- 
visibility, the dark under-world, the realm of the 
death-king, whose confines no returning spirit from 
the nether world ever crossed, was described to be 
all that was dreadful and dire. Tartarus, that pri- 
son of the Titans, to whose lower depths the souls 
of the wicked were banished by sentence of the 
Minosian and Rhadamanthian courts, was filled 
with eternal gloom and darkness, and its still air 
was unmoved by any wind. 

But, after a few centuries, new lights broke in 
upon the imaginations of the poets—from new con- 
eeptions there sprung new creations, and the aspects 
of the infernal regions became greatly changed. 
The sixth book of the “‘ Mneid” describes the under- 
world as quite a different region from the one spoken 
of in the seventh book of the “ Odyssey.” The 
great change of ideas in relation to this subject— 
a subject to which the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
and before them the Egyptians, paid great atten- 
tion—was the result of a better acquaintance with 
the physical universe and its various phases. The 
imaginations of the Latin poets were more subject 
to reason than was that of Hesiod or Homer. 

As mankind came to be better acquainted with 
physical phenomena, both terrestrial and celestial, 
their views in regard to a future state of existence 
became more enlarged, and the poets less mythical 
in their writings. Elysium and Tartarus began 
gradually to approach each other. The Cimmerian 
darkness of the dismal under-world began to grow 
less and lese dense. And when the sun of Christ- 
ianity rose upon the world, brighter skies and more 
smiling landscapes reflected their light on the hu- 
man imagination. Hope began to assume the place 
of fear, and everything wore a fairer and pleasanter 
aspect. Cicero, referring to notions prevalent in 
the earlier ages among heathen nations, says :— 

“That there might be some fear remaining for 
the wicked in life, the men of earlier times favored 
the idea that certain punishments, of a nature cal- 
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culated to produce this effect, were appointed for the 
wicked in the lower world.”* 

This idea, which Cicero informs us the men 
of earlier times favored, so far as it refers to the 
place and character of the puaishment, originated 
no doubt, as we have before stated, in visible phe- 
nomena that had appeared in the outward world. 
But the great Roman himself, from a large acquaint- 
ance with nature in her various forms, with strong 
and highly cultivated faculties of reason, did not 
participate in this notion. The glory of the earth 
had impressed him with the mercy and the majesty 
of heaven. 

While the reason generalizes whatever comes 
within its reach, the imagination receives whatever 
is grand, startling, or beautiful, and upon it the 
form is impressed as the form of a flower or any 
figure is pictured on the retina of the eye by the 
reflection of light. In different persons, imagina- 
tion has different degrees of vividness and suscepti- 
bility. A person of cold and inactive imagination 
may go out on a clear autumn evening, when, in 
this northern latitude, the celestial regions are 
bright with their usual splendor, but the grandeur 
and beauty of the scene may but slightly impress 
him. One of like constitution may view the most 
majestic scenes in nature, and still be insensible to 
the glories in the midst of which he walks. It has 
been said of some sailors, who have visited many of 
the most interesting portions of the globe, that they 
speak of no one particular spot that more impressed 
them than another. Iceland, the land of frosts and 
dismal storms, and the verdant Antilles are the 
same to them, provided their fare be equally good 
in both. Hyperborean snows, barren deserts, and 
the superabundant vegetation of the tropics are to 
them alike destitute of peculiarities—the one has no 
beauties to distinguish it from the other. Some 
minds are never impressed with the beauties of a 
landscape, nor the attractions of mountain and 
woodland scenery, nor the quiet grandeur of one 
star that differeth from another in glory; nor in the 
majesty of the waterfall, nor the silver-bosomed 
lake, skirted with meadow, forest, and gently slop- 
ing hill. There is nothing in these to swell the 
soul with admiration; nothing in the architecture 
and garniture of God’s universe is striking enough 
to pierce the crust incasing that dull imagination. 
Has such a person no conceptions of color, form, 
etc.? Is he entirely destitute of imagination? No 
human mind, possessed of the ordinary faculties, is 
without that, more than a perfect eye is without the 
lenses that admit and refract the rays of light re- 
flected from objects within the compass of its vision. 
As the size of the angles, made by the rays at tho 
seat of vision, depends more or less on the concavity 





* Itaque, ut aliqua in vita formido improbis esset posita, 
apud inferas ejusmodi quadum illi antiqui supplica im- 
piis constituta esse voluerunt.—Oratio 4, in L. Cutilinum. 
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or convexity of the lenses, so is the imagination 
governed by its degree of susceptibility or its capa- 
city for reflection. We find variety everywhere, in 
the shape and color of the clouds that deck the hea- 
vens at midday; in the variableness of the wind; 
in spires of grass; in the shape and structure of 
flowers ; in the aroma of the floral kingdom ; in the 
leaves of the forest; and not less in mind and the 
susceptibilities of imagination. 

But he who finds nothing in the outward world 
particularly lovely and admirable has, perchance, 
read something, seen something, or heard some- 
thing on which his imagination has seized with a 
most tenacious grasp, and the ever-present picture 
tortures him with a constant dread. 

Where there is but one faculty of the imagination, 
as susceptibility to a certain form of beauty, that 
becomes very strong ard radical. When we see a 
person’s imagination all setting in one direction—a 
one idealism of the fancy, so to speak—that person 
is spoken of as having a very strong imagination. 

The great dramatic bard has made Theseus, in 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” speak most happi- 
ly on the operation of this faculty :— 


“ Lovers and madmen have such seething brains, 
Such shaping phantasies, that apprehend 
More than cool reason ever comprehends. 
The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 
Are of imagination all compact : 
One sees more devils than vast hell can hold— 
That is, the madman; the lover, all as frantic, 
Sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt; 
The poet's eye, in fine frenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven ; 
And as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 
Such tricks hath strong imagination.” 


Let us analyze these lines, that we may get full 
benefit of the poet’s idea. “ Lovers and madmen” 
have such vivid imaginations, which is just what 
make them mad and frantic, that they have more 
conceptions than their reasons can classify; or, in 
other words, fancy ranges beyond reason. One 
sees, in heaving volcanoes and subterranean fires, a 
hell preying upon and torturing the spirits of the 
departed ; another, in the unbandsome countenance 
of the swarthy Egyptian, fancies he beholds the be- 
witching smile of beauty, the sweet majesty of an- 
gelic love, shedding a divine lustre over all the vir- 
tues that, in sacred harmony, there sit enthroned. 
Helen, so far as brilliancy of feature and sweetness 
of expression were concerned, was the ideal of a 
beautiful woman with the ancient Greeks, whose 
taste with regard to the beautiful was more refined 
than that of any other nation of antiquity. The 
lover sees, in the object to which his heart is enthu- 
siastically devoted and attached, though it be coarse 
and even ugly, the beauty of the Spartan queen; 
and what he sees is reflected by the mirror of the 


imagination. “The poet’s eye, in fine frenzy roll- 
ing,” sweeps around the universe, taking a rapid 
survey of all natural objects within the range of its 
vision, whether skyward or earthward. How many 
pictures, what numberless impressions does the ex- 
ternal world offer and convey to the mental sphere! 
And while they are revolved within they become, 
as the dramatist would have it, as “forms of things 
unknown.” These floating mysteries the poet’s pen 
turns to shapes, thus giving to “airy nothing”— 
ideal visions—“ a local habitation anda name.” In 
this description of the powers and uses of the imagi- 
nation, as everywhere else in his writings, the ge- 
nius of the immortal Shakspeare breaks out and 
shines. 

From imagination language draws its figurative 
and ornamental part, also its rhythm and animation. 
Take away this, and you deprive it of its express- 
iveness, beauty, and much of its force. Therefore, 
as the imagination is connected by the senses with 
external nature, we get views of natural scenery in 
language both spoken and written. Hence the style 
of expression becomes more or less figurative, ac- 
cording to outward circumstances acting on and 
affecting the senses. Climate has an influence to 
soften, intensify, or congeal the feelings; terrestrial 
scenery, celestial appearances; in fine, natural ap- 
pearances of every kind have their effect. 

The inhabitants of the ice-bound zones have no 
warmth of expression. The cold earth and the cold 
sky on which they gaze, the cold air which they 
breathe, dampens and chills the ardor of their souls. 
If a brilliant polar night occasionally spreads its 
glow above them, and sparkling auroral lights, at 
interims, fling their brightness over that gloomy 
northern sky, yet these do not suffice to break the 
ice-bound spell that has settled over that region. 
The eternal uniformity of scenery which there ex- 
ists likewise tends to produce the same results—a 
uniformity of mental action. The mind can never 
rise; it always acts on the same level, which is so 
low that it can never sink. It is in the temperate 
zones that mind attains its full vigor; there the 
feelings become softened and equable, and imagina- 
tion rises according as the aspects of nature dictate. 
The grand characteristics of mind in the temperate 
regions are modified and influenced by countless 
circumstances. The wildness of a mountainous re- 
gion, abounding in precipices, cliffs, and ravines, 
full of curiosities and dangers, impresses the imagi- 
nations of those conversant with its scenes with its 
own picturesque and imposing grandeur. 

Baron Von Humboldt says, “ That impressions 
from apparently accidental circumstances often, as 
is repeatedly confirmed by experience, exercise so 
powerful an effect on the youthful mind as to deter- 
mine the whole direction of a man’s career through 
life. The child’s pleasure in the form of countries, 
of seas and lakes, as delineated on maps; the desire 
to behold southern stars, invisible in our hemi 
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sphere ; the representation of palms and cedars of 
Lebanon, as depicted in our illustrated Bibles, may 
all implant in the mind the first impulse to travel 
into distant countries.” 

Lord Byron spent a portion of his youth in the 
mountainous regions of Scotland, where his eyo 
revelled amid the beauties of highland scenery. It 
is likely that here his imagination received its first 
bent. In after life, while standing at the base of 
the Alps, what an impressive description does he 
give of the awful grandeur of the scene! Ho had 
just bidden adieu to the fair Rhine and the rural 
attractions of Germany; the majestic forest, the 
verdant field, the fruitful vineyard, each was left 
behind when he entered the romantic valleys of 
Switzerland. But while he journeyed along, the 
fair scenes, which had just now entranced him, still 
danced, like fairy visions, in the chambers of his 
fancy. At length the eternal Alps, stretching their 
awful heads to heaven, appear before him, and all 
phantoms vanish. 


Above me are the Alps, 
The palaces of nature, whose vast walls 
Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps, 
And throned eternity in icy halls 
Of cold sublimity, where forms and falls 
The avalanche—the thunderbolt of snow! 
All that expands the spirit, yet appals, 
Jather around these summits, as to show 
How earth may pierce to heaven, yet leave vain man below.” 


This noble description of a national scene, drawn 
on the grandest scale, shows how striking objects 
of external nature impress the imagination. 

We must disagree with Leigh Hunt’s theory, that 
the imagination must be starved, so to speak, before 
it will throw out its most brilliant radiations, though 
we are quite willing for the reader to hear what he 
has to say on the subject :— 

“ Poetry is the internal part or sentiment of what 
is material; and, therefore, our thoughts being 
driven inward, and rendered imaginative by these 
effects of climate, which discolor to us the external 
world, we have had among us some of the greatest 
poets that ever existed. It is observablo that the 
greatest poets of Italy come from Tuscany, where 
there is a great deal of inclemency in the seasons. 
The painters were from Venice, Rome, and other 
quarters; some of which, though more northern, 
are more genially situated. The hills about Florence 
made Petrarch and Dante well acquainted with 
winter; and they were also travellers and unfortu- 
nate. These are mighty helps to reflection. 

“Titian and Raphael had nothing to do but to 
paint under a blue sky half the day, and play with 
their mistresses’ locks all the rest of it. Let a painter 
in cloudy and ill-looking England do this if he can.” 

So, the less of natural beauty seen, the more 
imaginative the mind becomes. Hence Nova Zem- 
bla and Labrador ought to produce the most imagi- 


native poets. We believe in the reverse of all this, 
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and think it very fully illustrated everywhere. 
theory of Mr. Hunt, however, is very ingenious. 

If, from the temperate zones, we advance towards 
the tropics, we shall perceive a change in the men- 
tal characteristics of the inhabitants. The moral 
sentiments become more obtuse, the reasoning facul- 
ties weaker, the feelings are more ardent, and the 
fancy livelier, than in higher latitudes. The natu- 
ral scenery is more gorgeous in tropical climes, 
arising from the exuberance of the vegetable king- 
dom, the surpassing magnificence of the flom, and 
the great variety of natural objects that attract the 
eye in a region where nature has lavished her 
choicest treasures. 

Richness and luxuriance of vegetation pamper the 
fancy as much as whatever is bold and striking 
influences it. Almost everywhere we see instances 
of their combined effects. The American Indian 
speaks of the spirit-land as a fair hunting-ground, 
where the countless days of his second state will 
be spent in his favorite employment—the chase. 
The steel-hearted warrior, in the vigor of youth, 
compares himself to the majestic oak, whose giant 
trunk even the tempests of heaven cannot bend; in 
his declining years, he is the withered branch, soon 
to fall before the heavy hand of time. The pursuit 
of his enemy is the chase of the ravenous wolf, or 
the bloodthirsty panther; his agility is that of the 
bounding deer. To him the wide-spreading prairie 
represents expansiveness; the overarching heavens 
illimitability. So his language is but the language 
of nature. Forms of expression among the oriental 
nations, and indeed among all the unenlightened 
tribes of the earth, are in like degree figurative and 
symbolical, where the brilliancy of the outward 
picture excites the emotions and kindles the fancy. 
Hindoo and Persian poetry abound with figures 
drawn from nature. The Indian Brahmins evince, 
in their works, a susceptibility for the beauties of 
external nature, and a love for picturesque scenery. 

In shady groves and leafy dells they cultivate 
their devotional feelings. Under the influence of 
the belief that romantic mountains, extensive forests, 
scenery grand and wild raise in the mind ideas of 
solemn and preternatural awe, Seneca writes, in one 
of his epistles: “ Where is a lofty and shady grove, 
filled with venerable trees, whose interlacing boughs 
shut out the face of heaven the grandeur of the 
wood, the silence of the place, the shade so dense 
and uniform, infuse into the breast the notion of a 
divinity.” 

Referring to the same principle, Lassen observes: 
“ Owing to the originally noble characteristics of 
the Asian race, and the possession of superior men- 
tal endowments, in which lay the germ of all the 
nobleness and greatness to which the Indians have 
attained, the aspect of external nature gave rise, in 
the minds of these nations, to deep meditation on 
the forces of nature, which has proved the means of 
inducing that contemplative tendency which we find 
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so intimately interwoven in the most ancient poetry 
of the Indians. The all-powerful impression thus 
produced on the minds of the people is most clearly 
manifested in the fundamental dogma of their be- 
lief—the reeognition of the divine in nature. The 
freedom from care, and the ease of supporting ex- 
istence in such a climate were also cénducive to 
the same contemplative tendency. Who could de- 
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vote themselves with less hindrance to a profound 
meditation of earthly life, of the condition of man 
after death, and of the divine essence, than the an- 
chorites, dwelling amid forests, the Brahmins of 
India, whose ancient schools constitute one of the 
most remarkable phenomena of Indian life, and 
must have exercised a special influence on the 
mental development of the whole race?” 
(To be concluded.) 





REGAL MARRIAGES. 


“The glories of our birth and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things.” 


So says one of our finest old poets—and so it is! 
Even the glories of an imperial wedding pass away 
like the brief honeymoon of inferior mortals. We 
will not continue our quotation— 


“Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down”— 


lest it might be deemed disrespectful, as ill-omened 
to the “ Spanish ladye” and the Emperor Napoleon, 
not the Great, who have so lately plighted their faith 
and joined their fortunes at the altar ; particularly 
as the actual crown that surmounted the nuptial 
carriage was, by a strange want of calculation, 
knocked off, and literally laid in the dust, in pass- 
ing under the temporary porch at the entrance of 
Notre Dame. Yes: the satin couleur de rose select- 
ed for the civil marriage has blushed its brightest— 
the white velours épingle, for the religious solemni- 
zation, to say nothing of the white doe-skins of the 
emperor, has lost somewhat of the snowy purity 
only equalled by the pallor of the bride as she 
walked up the consecrated aisle; of the fifty-four 
robes, confectionnés by the rival geniuses of a Vig- 
non and a Palmyre, robes @ corsage drapés, @ basques, 
and @ basques @ tailles > trains 2 demi-queue, & 
demi-queue arrondi, and @ queue entiére, with all 
their varied trimmings of flowers and feathers, and 
gold guipure, and bees, and crowned eagles—of all 
these splendors two-thirds have already had their 
day of exhibition, and by the time that the remain- 
der have gone through their turn, the mode will be 
passée, and some change, “still lovelier than the 
last,” have taken its place. 

Meanwhile, the artistic world of fashion has had 
time to pause, and nurse its strength for fresh 
efforts. The committee of six coiffeurs, who were 


called together to sit in judgment as to who was to 
have the arrangement of the headdress of the em- 
press on the wedding-day, and who finally adjudged 
that transcendent honor to Monsieur Felix, happy 
man !—alike in his name and his fortunes—can 
now meditate upon fresh cranial constructions. 











Monsieur Lemounier may rearrange, in his dreams, 
the precious black pearls with which he was in- 
trusted for the parure of the empress, as “ some- 
thing rich and strange ;” on the same principle, we 
presume, that naturalists value a black swan, or 
connoisseurs a picture of Wouverman’s without a 
white horse init. But— 


“Let Euclid rest, and Archimedes pause”— 


we will plurge no deeper into the mysteries of the 
modern toilet, or the modern marriage, but content 
ourselves with a glance at royal nuptials as ma- 
naged two or three centuries ago. 

We will begin with Spain, and introduce the heir 
to the throne thereof, on his arrival in England, to 
become the husband of Queen Mary, who has been 
distinguished in history by an epithet which we will 
not repeat “to ears polite ;” particularly as certain 
good-natured historians of later date have labored 
to show that she was by no means of the sanguinary 
disposition that epithet would imply. At any rate, 
her heart was susceptible of the tender passion, 
which betrayed itself in her anxieties for the safety 
of her royal, though by no means equally impas- 
sioned suitor, when he was on his journey to obtain 
her hand; but, not to detain our readers with any 
account of his imagined dangers by sea or land, we 
will at once introduce him and his bride to them, 
in the quaint language of a curious and rare old 
Italian pamphlet, entitled, “Narratione del viaggio, 
Entrata 2 Matrimonio del Principe Fillippo con la 
Regina Maria,” the author of which appears to 
have been an eye-witness of the incidents he de- 
scribes. 

We pass over the troubles and the perils of the 
voyage farther than to remark, how at one time the 
prince and his retinue were impeded in their pro- 
gress by so perfect a calm that the sea appeared an 
actual mare mortuum, which the royal lover, being a 
bad sailor, feared might continue for a month or 
more; nor shall we enlarge upon the tossings and 
tumblings of the vessel, when the weather grew 
more rough than was agreeable to courtly sensa- 
tions, but will rather take our hero, he having landed 
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safely at Southampton, on at once to Winchester, 
where he had a secret interview of two hours’ dura- 
tion with his queen-mistress, which, it seems, passed 
over with exceeding satisfaction to both parties. 
The following day the prince went with great pomp 
and ceremony to the queen’s palace, where, enter- 
ing into the great hall, he found her majesty ready 
to receive him, accompanied by a grand bevy of 
lords and ladies superbly attired. “ The royal cou- 
ple embraced, and expressed themselves in loving 
language towards each other, with so much modesty, 
prudence, and gravity, that all the bystanders were 
moved to equal wonder and delight thereat.” Tho 
queen saluted her husband-elect, and his highness, 
turning towards the noble dames, made his obei- 
sance to them, and, “ according to the English fash- 
ion,” saluted as many of them as were within his 
reach. Then all the noble Spaniards who were with 
the prince kissed the hand of the queen, who asked 
of the Duke of Alva the name and condition of each. 
Then turning to the prince, she led him underneath 
a baldechino, which was placed in the hall, where 
they stood about an hour; they then went into the 
presence-chamber, remaining there about two hours 
in conversation in the French language, in which 
her majesty was well practised. 

Then comes an account of the wedding ceremo- 
nies, tedious enough—subsequent feasting, dancing, 
and so on. The day after the ceremony, the king, 
being then no doubt on his best behavior, thanked 
his bride for her condescension in selecting him as 
her husband, and for presenting him with so fine a 
kingdom, which he most likely thought the best 
part of the bargain. The queen, in return, replied 
that she was herself the obliged party, since his 
majesty had taken a wife that was both old and 
ugly “ vecchia 2 brutta,” as our chronicler very plain- 
ly expresses it. In this exceedingly humble appre- 
ciation of herself, by her majesty, her royal spouse 
too soon fully coincided, and evinced his conviction 
of its truth by taking leave of her at the earliest 
opportunity, and making his succeeding visits, like 
those of angels, 


“Few and far between.” 


“On Wednesday,” proceeds our author, “ which 
was the 17th of August, 1554, at about five or six 
o’clock in the afternoon, both their majesties left 
the royal palace at Richmond, seven miles distant 
from London, and proceeded in a barge by the river 
Thames (on the banks of which river the said pa- 
lace is situated), towards London; and having ar- 
rived at a place called Paris Garden, that is to say, 
the Garden of Paris, an enormous bear was thrown 
into the water, with several huge mastiff dogs after 
him: at which diverting spectacle the barge was 
delayed some considerable time, in order that the 
royal pair might enjoy the sight of this famous 
sport, which was indeed very delectable to behold.” 

On leaving this pastime, they proceeded to the 
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palace of the Bishop of Winchester, in the suburb 
of the city ; where arriving, the queen, “on hos- 
pitable thoughts intent,” forthwith “addressed her- 
self to a servant, inquiring in what manner they 
had prepared breakfast.” After which repast, they 
proceeded to the palace of the Duke of Suffolk, “in 
the borougl, in front of London Bridge.” 

The following day the royal pair went on to 
Westminster in grand style :— 

“First went the king’s equipage, which consisted 
of about a hundred mules, their richly-ornamented 
trappings being worked with the royal arms; each 
pair was led by a page in the royal livery. Then 
followed the great officers of the court, English and 
Spanish together; then the nobility in appropriate 
dresses, with all fitting pomp and solemnity. The 
king and queen rode side by side, she on the right 
hand, robed in a black velvet sack, richly embroi- 
dered with silver, with ornaments on her head in 
the French fashion, covered with gold and precious 
stones. The king wore a short vest of crimson vel- 
vet, richly worked with silver thread; his frock, 
doublet, and stockings were of white silk, also 
worked with silver; round his throat he wore a 
small chain glittering with jewels; the garter, the 
sign of the Order of St. George, adorned his left 
leg. His cap was of white velvet, spotted with gold, 
and surmounted with a white plume. The palfreys 
of the king and queen wore ‘exceedingly’ white 
housings, elaborately worked, and richly ernament- 
ed. The Earl of Richmond carried the sword of 
state before the king, and the Earl of Westmoreland 
before the queen. The queen’s guards were dressed 
in scarlet, and the king’s in yellow, both of them 
being English; between them rode the noble ladies 
of the court.” 

So on they went to the roar of three hundred can- 
non, that saluted them with three times three under 
divers arches flanked with giants, and dragons, and 
allegorical figures, displaying long Latin inscrip- 
tions. 

“At the school of St. Paul’s, a public and cele- 
brated school, one of the scholars recited some com- 
plimentary verses, after which he presented to the 
king a small book, which his highness received 
with marked satisfaction. On arriving at that part 
of the church of St. Paul which faces the pyramid, 
a Spaniard was seen to descend from the tower upon 
a rope; he was furnished with wings like a bird, 
but, in the middle of his descent, through deficiency 
either of skill or courage, he twisted the cord about 
his legs and came to the ground, but not without 
razing the flesh to the very bones.” 

The clumsy attempt of this grave Spaniard to 
perform the part of Icarus must have appeared an 
excellent joke to their majesties, who had so shortly 
before found the pastime of the bear and the mas- 
tiffs fighting in the water so “very delectable” to 
behold. Indeed, the festivities of those days, as 
well at marriages as at other occasions of rejoicing, 
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were often of a barbarous and even savage descrip- 
tion. The tilts and tournaments, wherein the most 
grievous personal injuries were frequently inflicted 
upon each other by the knightly combatants, and 
sometimes even life itself sacrificed, accustomed the 
fair sex to consider “ breaking ribs as sport for la- 
dies.” At the marriage of Mary’s mother, the gen- 
tle and benevolent Katherine of Arragon, one of the 
pastimes in her honor consisted in turning deer and 
dogs into a miniature park, railed in for the occa- 
sion, before Westminster Palace; the frightened 
deer overleaped the fences, and sought refuge from 
their pursuers in the palace, whither they were 
closely followed by the huntsmen, who quickly 
dispatched them, and presented the slaughtered ani- 
mals, whilst yet warm and palpitating, to the royal 
bride ! 

Nearly a century after the ill-starred marriage of 
Philip and Mary, the imperial Infanta, Donna Ma- 
ria of Austria, set out from Vienna on her journey 
to Spain, of which she was destined to become 
queen, by her marriage with King Philip the Se- 
cond, her own uncle, who had an absolution con- 
siderately granted him by the Pope for the occasion. 

Passing through the usual triumphal arches, and 
exchanging the usual courtly ceremonials on her 
way, she finally arrived in the kingdom, the throne 
of which she was called to share; and the nuptial 
knot being tied at Navalcarna, four leagues from 
Madrid, she entered the city as queen. The won- 
derstricken chronicler of her splendors, an English- 
man, then sojourning at Madrid, who is styled in 
the title-page “a person of quality,” though he con- 
tents himself with the modest initials of T. B., thus 
describes the spectacle :— 

“The royal bride was accompanied with a gal- 
lant retinue and attendants, glittering with gold and 
silver, all on horseback, with a select guard of young 
noblemen bachelors, all along, tili she arrived at 
court ; all the ancient grandees coming in the rear, 
in a solemn, stately equipage, surrounded with 
laquays and pages, clad in shining liveries: they 
wore massive chains, and gold hat-bands, being 
mounted, some upon Cordova ginets, others upon 
Neapolitan coursers, who curvetted all the way, 
being, as it were, sensible of joy. The queen her- 
self had forty laquays of all descriptions, wearing 
new sorts of mandillions, covered all over with gold 
lace, so that the velvet watchet underneath could 
hardly be seen. Her common guard went in vest- 
ments of cloth of tissue, with rare embroideries, so 
that the sun could not behold a more glorious spec- 
tacle. For two miles the windows on both sides of 
the streets leading to the palace, and all the balco- 
nies, were hung with tapestry, taffetas, and satins, 
which waved up and down to the pleasure of the 
spectator.” 

One of the streets, aptly enough named Plate 
Street, presented, as our narrator tells us, such a 
dazzling display of “ works of argentry,” vessels of 
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massive gold, and crosses and crucifixes of precious 
stones, that every shop appeared a constellation ; 
insomuch that the Turkish ambassador, who seems 
to have been, after the royal bride, the most im- 
portant person present, was thrown into an ecstasy 
of amazement and admiration at the sight. At the 
corners of the streets stood eight pyramids, support- 
ed on triumphal arches, four of them representing 
the four quarters of the world, in each of which 
“the King of Spain,” says the “ person of quality,” 
“hath some territories, which no monarch yet that 
ever was on earth could say.” In further allusion, 
we suppose, to the unlimited sway of his most 
catholic majesty, was “a vast globe, pendent, as it 
were, in the air, in the middle of the main street, 
wheeling about with a continual rotation, which re- 
presented the universe.” Four fountains filled the 
air, as the queen passed, with the odoriferous per- 
fume of their waters. ‘There were sundry sorts of 
dancers, also, that capered up and down the streets, 
with bells and knackers, with sundry antics.” But 
the most extraordinary part of the pageant were 
two huge lions, and two eagles, on each side of the 
young queen, “ guarding and conducting her along, 
amid such musical voices in every corner of the 
streets, that one would think the angels had de- 
scended, and with such ravishing instruments, that 
one would have thought Amphion or Orpheus to 
have been there.” Verily, the real eagle that flut- 
tered at the imperial marriage, on the top of the 
banner of the operatives of the Canal St. Martin, its 
legs fast tied to prevent its flying away—no unapt 
emblem of the policy of Louis Napoleon—could not 
come up to this. We must not conclude our ac- 
count of this regal marriage without mentioning 
the nuptial present tendered to their majesties, 
“with much solemnity,” by the Turkish ambassa- 
dor :— 

“ First, there were four lions with golden chains, 
and collars also embossed with pure gold, whereon 
were engraven the arms of his royal majesty. Se- 
condly, there were twelve cimeters, with massive 
gold hilts, and scabbards, tied to gold chains, and 
curiously engraven on the hilts and chepes. Third- 
ly, there were four chests filled with Turky knives, 
their hafts of massive gold, and embroidered with 
pearl of much value. Fourthly, there were twelve 
unicorns’ horns, every one twelve yards long (!), 
inlaid with gold, and engraven with his catholique 
majesty’s arms. [These horns, by the by, remind 
us of Sancho Panza’s twelve Barbary colts, each as 
tall as a tower.] Fifthly, there were four-and- 
twenty Turky carpets, interwoven with gold and 
silk, on which was shown those victories which his 
catholike majesty had obtained since he was king. 
Sixthly, a coach of chrystall and gold, figured in 
form of a triremiary gallie, hung with silk in a spe- 
cious manner, wherein were drawn the triumphs and 
victories of his majesty. Seventhly, two smaller 
chests were filled with feathers of high price 
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Eighthly, there was a great christal box, embroy- 
dered with pearl, which contained forty-four Bezoar 
stones, every one weighing fourteen ounces. Ninth- 
ly, there was a covering for a bed, beautified with 
forty stars, whereon Cesar’s victories were described. 
Lastly, six horses, white and black, with so many 
Turkish slaves.” 

Some years afterwards, when the marriage of the 
Infanta Margarita, daughter of this same Philip, 
who modestly styled his own “the greatest of hu- 
man sceptres,” took place with the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, by proxy, at Madrid, a curious difficulty arose, 
whether the English ambassador should be admit- 
ted, with the rest of the corps diplomatique, to 
witness the ceremony, his presence being objected 
to on the score of his heretical principles. He 
pleaded, however, that these principles ought not to 
be the cause of debarring him of the honor he so- 
licited, as the Church of England held matrimony 
in the highest veneration, as “ a legitimate contract, 
pure, holy, and indissoluble.” The queen’s father 
confessor was believed to favor his claim: for which 
truly Christian liberality of sentiment he met with 
the fate of all other liberals down to the present 
day ; namely, the vituperation of the ignorant, the 
bigoted, and the narrow-minded. 

The point was finally settled by its being decreed 
that all the ambassadors, en masse, Catholic and 
heretic alike, being, in all due form, and with all 
due politeness, invited to make themselves scarce, 
that is to stay away. Thus was the representative 
of the British sovereign kept in countenance, to the 
unspeakable rage of his 


“ Co-mates and brothers in exile,” 


and the murmured indignation of the court lords, 
who said it was easy to see in the arrangement the 
exemplification of the proverb, common among the 
people— 

War with all the world beside, 

But peace with England. 


A curious work, entitled, “A True Discourse of 
all the Royal Passages, Iryumphs, and Ceremonies 
observed at the Contract and Marriage of the high 
and mighty Charles, King of Great Britaine, and 
most excellent of ladies, the Lady Henrietta Maria, 
of Bourbon, sister to the most Christian King of 
France,” gives a minute account of all the royalties 
and nobilities who attended the reading and per- 





formance of the contract, most conspicuous among | 


whom was the Duke de Chevreuse, who had the 
honor of acting as proxy for King Charles. We 
are informed of him that he was most richly attired, 
“ and that, though the ground of his dress was black, 
yet was the embroidery of admirable value, and 
abundance of diamonds and other precious stones 
bestowed within the same, but especially upon the 
panes of his breeches, and the taggs of his points, 
which were praised as an infinite world of treasure.” 


Scarcely has the reader time to recover himself from 
the admiration this announcement of the duke’s 
splendor in his panes and taggs is calculated to ex- 
cite, when he beholds him again as “representing 
the person of the royall bridegroome, in a sute of 
most rich perfumed blacke cloth, cut upon cloth of 
gold, and lined with rich tissue; upon his head he 
wore a cap of cloth of gold, on which was fixed a 
jewell of the most inestimable value, every diamond 
being so glorious that it dazzled the eyes of all that 
gazed upon it; about his body, bantricke-wise, he 
wore a wonderfull curious rich scarffe, all embroidered 
over with roses, and powdred with paragon diamonds 
and great orient pearle ; ,he wore a short cloake all 
embroidered over with golde and set with diamonds, 
so wonderfull thicke and curiously, that in his moving 
he seemed to burne and beare a living flame about 
him.” 

This veritable Koh-i-noor—this walking “ mount- 
ain of light”—was followed by all the court, in due 
order, and “all magnificent to behold ;” but we must 
turn our eyes from them to the young queen’s first 
interview with the unfortunate monarch who adored 
her throughout his life, and whose almost last 
thought, even upon the scaffold, was for her. ‘‘ Upon 
Munday, being the thirteenth of June, the king’s 
most excellent majesty came unto Dover about ten 
of the clocke, in the forenoon.” The queen having 
arrived there about six in the evening of the pre- 
ceding day, aftera prospercus voyage from Bulloigne, 
of eight hours, the speed of which, according to the 
gallant narrator, was greatly accelerated by the 
sudden changing of the sea, on the appearance of 
her majesty, from a violent storm to so calm and 
mild a surface, “ that not a wrinkle was to be seen 
upon Neptune’s face,” whilst the winds, in the same 
complacent mood, “ rose up so calmly, and with such 
delicate breath,” that everything seemed to be of 
the happiest omen. The king lost no time in going 
to welcome his young and beautiful bride, who had 
slept at Dover Castle on her arrival the preceding 
night. “And after some short preparation,” the 
queen being “full of all joyfull expectation,” as the 
narrator takes upon himself to say :— 

“ They met together in the Privie Chamber where, 
in the first encounter, she threwe herselfe into his 
armes with that boundlesse and unexpresseable 
affection, that virtue, modestie, and all the perfec- 
tions which can crowne the best and most excellent 
creature, might there have learned the worthiest 
rules, both of honor, true love, and obedience; nei- 
ther did shee so soone caste herself into his armes 
as withal instantly threwe downe herself upon her 
knees before him, giving up unto his sacred protec- 
tion, her life, libertie, service, and ever-lasting obe- 
dience. ... What tongue or pen is able to expresse 
that joy wherewith he received her, and her dear 
protestations; for scarcely could you say shee is 
now upon her knees, when, with all the tendernesse 
which an immaculate and unspotted affection could 
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inspyre, he presently tooke her up into his armes, 
kist her again, and gave her those deare expressions 
of a never-changing love, that the beholders might 
see how each other’s heart flew out at the windowes 
of their eyes, and by adeliazan enterchange, lodged 
themselves in each other’s bosom ; after these pure 
and unstained caressments, they fell into private 
conference, and so passed the time till dinner.” 

To us, this seems so pretty, sd perfect a picture, 
as to need no improvement; but Miss Strickland 
has thought proper, in her charming biography of 
Henrietta Maria, to give her a flood of tears on the 
oceasion, in order, it should seem, to heighten the 
gallantry of Charles, whom she represents as telling 
her he would kiss them off as long as she continued 
to shed them. The nobleman deputed to the honor 
of going to Paris to bring the lovely bride to En- 
gland, was the Duke of Buckingham, who went in 
truly regal style, with a suite of nearly seven hun- 
dred persons, including many of the principal no- 
bility, as well as his own numerous guards, body- 
servants, and retainers; all of whom he took at his 
own sole cost, providing his people with divers 
change of raiment, all rich in proportion to the rank 
and condition of the wearers, whilst his own ward- 
robe was of the most sumptuous kind. He took 
with him twenty-seven suits embroidered and laced 
according to the fashion of the day, with silk and 
silver plushes; one of white satin, uncut velvet, set 
all over, both suit and cloak, with diamonds, was 
computed to be worth eighty thousand pounds; this 
suit, with diamond, feather, sword, girdle, hat-band, 
and spurs, all richly set with the same precious 
stones, was destined for his entrance into Paris. 
For the wedding-day, he reserved a suit of purple 
satin, thickly embroidered with orient pearl, and a 
Spanish cloak so magnificently adorned as to be 
valued at twenty thousand pounds. It is very cer- 
tain that the splendid and often graceful costumes 
of the lords of the creation, in these days, must have 
given an effect to the ceremonials in which they 
deiighted to exhibit, which modern male costume 
can never impart. Perhaps nothing could be well 
invented less impressive, or less really becoming, 
than the full dress of a gentleman of the present 
day, with its angles, its scantiness, its uniformity of 
material, and that material anything rather than 
elegant, and its total absence of the ornament, color, 
contrast, waving lines, and graceful forms that dis- 
tinguished the best periods of taste in the olden 
time ; even some of the present generation may re- 
member the days when the court of St. James pre- 
sented a very different spectacle as far as the apparel 
of the gentlemen was concerned, and to the altera- 
tions in it may be attributed, in a great measure, the 
inferiority of all modern public spectacles in splendor 
of appearance. 

The marriage of Henry V. with Catherine of 
Valois, is rendered familiar to us by Shakspeare, 
who has shown him pleading his soldier-suit with 
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his “ gentle Kate,” after a long and stormy treaty 
with her father, Charles VI., in the very beginning 
of which he demanded at once the restoration of 
the English provinces, and the hand of the lady ; 
adding, that whatever was refused him, he should 
proceed to take by force. His victory at Agincourt 
showed him likely to prove his assertion ; and Queen 
Isabeau sent her daughter’s portrait to the con- 
quering, “the lion-like lover,” in the hope that the 
representation of her charms would have the effect 
of inducing him to relinquish some portion of his 
exorbitant claims with respect to her dower. But 
though the ambassadors declared that he gazed 
“long and earnestly” upon the portrait, and ac- 
knowledged that it was “surpassingly fair,” it had 
not the effect hoped for; and the queen, still more 
dismayed at the fall of Rouen, after sustaining un- 
heard of sufferings, resolved to try the influence of 
a personal interview on the heart of the conqueror. 
This accordingly took place at Pontoise, on a spot 
of ground acknowledged by all parties to be con- 
sidered neutral; but even this personal interview, 
though it powerfully affected the lover, could not 
induce the warrior to lower his pretensions. The 
match was broken off for two years, during which 
Henry’s arms still proved victorious; and at last he 
was entreated to take the Princess Catherine in 
marriage on his own terms. He haughtily replied 
he would negotiate only with the lady herself; ac- 
cordingly, after propitiating him with a letter writ- 
ten by her own hand, and “ full of sweetness,” they 
met again, and this time with so good an under- 
standing with each other, that they were married at 
Troyes a fortnight after, with much pomp and 
splendor; and were regaled in the middle of the 
night with soup and wine, brought to their bedside 
in grand procession, according to the custom of the 
royal family in France—a custom not yet extinct 
among the rural population in some parts of En- 
gland. 

When the personal appearance of a princess sought 
in marriage was generally the first thing inquired 
after, and often the only thing that could be ascer- 
tained, it may easily be imagined how important a 
person a skilful portrait painter must have been in 
the courtly circles. Still, where the portrait is to 
serve the place of the lady herself, truth is the first 
requisite. There is little doubt but that “the head 
and front” of her offending in Anne of Cleves—the 
root and origin of bluff King Hal’s immediate and 
angry dislike of her—was his finding her so unlike 
what she had been represented by the flattering— 
but surely, in this case, injudicious—pencil of Hol- 
bein. Henry VI., when he was deliberating on an 
alliance with one of the three daughters of the Count 
of Armagnac, wisely took precautions against any 
disappointment of this kind, by choosing his paintez 
himself, and giving him special directions to take 
all the three fair candidates for the honor of sharing 
the throne of England “in their kirtles simple, and 
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their visages dike as ye see; and their stature and 
their beauty; the color of their skin and their coun- 
tenances.” Edward I. was still more particular 
when he was seeking the hand of Blanche, la belle 
of France; he commanded his ambassadors to de- 
scribe exactly, not only her face and manners, but 
also her dress; the turn of her waist; her hand, 
foot, and carriage. A curious history might be 
formed from the reports of those thus delicately 
commissioned to look through the eyes of their 
royal masters. Charles II., after objecting to Ger- 
man princesses “as dull and foggy,” fixed his wan- 
dering choice upon Catherine of Braganza, because 
she had dark eyes. It might be imagined her mind 
likewise must have been at that time somewhat 
dark, as she had never been ten times out of her 
palace in her life, till she was selected by the merry 
monarch for his “wife and lady,” when, after five 
years’ entire seclusion, she was allowed to go out 
to visit the shrines of two saints, probably to return 
thanks for the honor in store for her. The king’s 
brother, the Duke of York, looking out for a second 
wife, gave a list of four princesses to his sworn 
friend, the Earl of Peterborough, and left it for him 
to choose the one whose portrait might best please 
him. Accordingly his choice fell upon the beautiful 
Mary of Modena, who, having been originally meant 
for a conventual life, was in such a blessed state of 
ignorance that she neither knew who the Duke of 
York was, nor where the place called England, 
where he resided, was situated. She does not appear 
to have been so charmed with his portrait as he was 
with hers; for her biographers tell us that she wept 
incessantly from the moment of her marriage by 
proxy; and when the time came for her to set off 
to her liege lord, the apartments of the palace re- 
sounded for two days and nights with her screams 
and lamentations. But we must not enter into the 
history of reluctant brides, or we might tell how 
the Princess Royal, the daughter of George IIL., 
fainted at the first sight of her future consort, the 
Duke of Wirtemberg, a man of colossal height, pre- 
ponderating obesity, and with a most sinister cast 
of the eye; which, added to his enjoying the repu- 
tation of having immured his first wife in a dungeon, 
so overwhelmed the poor princess with reluctance 
and dismay, that she came in the middle of the 
night to her fond father, to entreat him, on ber knees, 
to rescue her from the marriage. Nevertheless, the 
same sense of duty that made her listen to the ear- 
nest exhortations of her parent to reflect upon the 
consequences of her refusal, enabled her, when once 
her fate was decided, to make a most obedient, and, 
indeed, affectionate wife—as she never regained her 
health and accustomed cheerfulness after her hus- 
band’s death. It was not only the weddings of 
royal parties that were celebrated with so much 
rude magnificence two or three centuries ago; those 
of the nobility often vied with them in expense and 
show. That of Charles, Duke of Burgundy, with 
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Margaret of York, is described with equal naiveté 
and enthusiasm by Messire Olivier De la March, 
one of those faithful chroniclers to whose industry 
we owe so much of our knowledge of the days in 
which they lived. The parties had their first inter- 
view at L’Ecluse, near Bruges. After a short con- 
verse together, the Bishop of Salisbury, who had 
accompanied the princess from England, knelt down 
before them, and the Count de Charney asked the 
duke if, having found in the lady at his side all that 
he had long looked for and could desire, he was 
willing to affiance himself to her then and there? 
To which the duke replying with sufficient empres- 
sement, the same question was put to the lady, who 
answered at once, that for that cause, and no other, 
she had been sent thither by her brother, the King 
of England, and whatever he commanded she was 
ready to submit to, and comply with. The bishop 
then joined their hands, and declared them affianced 
to each other; and a few days after they were mar- 
ried at five o’clock in the morning at the little town 
of Dan, which overflowed with the splendid train of 
nobility and ambassadors that accompanied the 
noble pair to Bruges, where the day was spent till 
three in the following morning in such splendor of 
processions, tilts, and feastings, as had not been 
excelled by royalty itself, so great was the power 
of the Dukes of Burgundy at this time, and so ap- 
parently inexhaustible their wealth. Giants, led 
by dwarfs, made a conspicuous figure among the 
guests, and lions and leopards were introduced by 
the sound of trumpets, holding up the scutcheons 
of Burgundy and England, to the edification of the 
beholders. But the personification that most ex- 
cited their admiration was that of an enormous 
dromedary, which was made to walk round the hall, 
where all the guests were seated at dinner, by ma- 
chinery, and stepped out so well “that it appeared,” 
says the delighted chronicler, “alive, rather than 
otherwise.” This dromedary was magnificently 
eaparisoned in gilded sheets, “after the Saracen 
fashion,” and on his back he carried two large pan- 
niers, between which sat a man “ strangely attired ;” 
and when he, the said dromedary, entered the hall, 
he held his head aloof, and put on a savage counte- 
nance ; and his rider opened the panniers, and let 
out therefrom divers birds, curiously painted, as if 
they came from India; and they flew about the hall, 
and upon the tables; and then the dromedary 
walked round to the sound of trumpets, and returned 
whence he came, and this was the last spectacle ; 
and then the duchess retired, for it was three o’clock 
in the morning. The next day’s festivities included 
a@ masque representing the Labors of Hercules; and 
a Herculean labor it must have been to have enacted 
them ; they were concluded by a griffin in place of 
the dromedary, whose jaws emitted flights of wild 
birds, that flew about in all directions, “to the infi- 
nite joy of the spectators.” 

And so passed on many days of revelling and 
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pomp; every day with fresh entertainments, and 
fresh dresses and disguises, each more splendid and 
curious than the last, with a profusion which no 
modern marriages, even of kings and emperors, 
have attempted to equal. We are very willing, 
however, to grant that many of the spectacles used 
on those occasions must have savored somewhat of 
the puppet-show; and that the repasts, served up 
with all the formality of heraldic ceremonial and 
military discipline, preceded by lengthy and solemn 
orations, must have been tedious in the extreme, and 
tantalizing in their delay, to the hungry guests; 
indeed, altogether, marriage among royalties is, 
of necessity, encumbered with so many forms, and 
so little the effect of choice, that the prospect of 
felicity from it must, in its commencement, seem so 
dim and uncertain as to require a very sanguine 
spirit of hope to discern the sunbeam that may seem 
to be breaking through the cloud. When we con- 





sider that the parties who are to pledge their hands 
in union for the remainder of their lives seldom have 
seen each other till the time when any declaration, 
on either side, of dissatisfaction, or unwillingness to 
perform their contract, might plunge their respective 
countries into warfare; that their previous court- 
ship is almost invariably carried on through the 
sagacity or cunning of ambassadors, or interested 
courtiers, aided by painters, poets, and panegyrists— 
all hired to flatter and deceive; that mere state con- 
siderations of policy or aggrandizement are almost 
invariably the laws on which regal matrimonial 
treaties are founded; can we wonder that the page 
of history is so often blotted with the tears of the 
victims to their rank, or stained with the guilty con- 
sequences of their seeking, in unhallowed sources, 
consolation for the disappointments, vexations, and 
ennuis of their lofty vet solitary state? 
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IX.—A VISIT TO AUNT SALLY’S. 


BY EDITH WOODLEY. 


“Wett, Lizzy,” said Aunt Tabitha, who had just 
returned from a walk, “TI called in to see your cou- 
sin while I was gone, and she had jest finished read- 
ing a letter from Fanny. She wanted to read it to 
me; but I told her that you would like to know 
what there was in it, and so she said I might bring 
it home. For my part, I can’t see how the critter 
can have patience to write so much. [I should rather 
spin yarn enough for a web of sheetin’. I al’ays 
loved to talk dearly; but, as for writin’, I never did 
like it over and above well, and I guess I never 
shall. Come, Lizzy, I ’ve got my things off, and 
you may begin to read the letter as soon as yera 
mind to.” 


Covstn Saran: You know I told you in my last 
about Cousin Lucy’s being here last summer, and, 
as she had never been here any length of time be- 
fore, she said she wanted to see all the lions. So 
we made various excursions to all places of note for 
twenty miles around. When the time drew near 
for Lucy to leave, I told her there was one more 
place where I wanted her to go; and that was Aunt 
Sally’s. She was delighted with the idea; for she 
was, as she said, fond of sport. 

Accordingly, the next day, at an early hour, we 
were there. 

We knew what would please Aunt Sally, for she 
used often to say that, when she was a gal, they 
didn’t make calls; they went airly, and spent the 
arternoon and evenin’. This was what she liked; 


for she did hate these new-fangled notions. 
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Aunt Sally, to use her own language, was “ all 
cleared away, and ready to set down.” 

“ Oh, gals,” said she, “I’m so glad you ’ve come 
airly; now we shall have a good long arternoon. 
I’ve been makin’ cheese this forenoon. Now you 
know, Fanny, that I ollers have the best o’ cheese. 
My poor Jerry used to say, when he was livin’, that 
I made better cheese than anybody. My husband’s 
name was Jeremiah Stevens; but I ollers called 
him Jerry, ’cause he didn’t like to have me call him 
Mr. Stevens; he said it sounded kind o’ formal ; 
and it wouldn’t have been raly becomin’ for me to 
ave called him Cap’n Stevens, though other folks 
did. Not ’cause he follered the seas; he had the 
title gi’n him on account of his bein’ at the head of 
the trainin’ company. You know, gals, that up this 
way, though there’s nothing but the malicious com- 
pany, they all, on reg’lar trainin’ days, come out 
dressed in their regimentals. As I told you, Jerry 
was at the head of ’em, and give off the orders; so 
he was called cap’n. When Jerry first come to see 
me, I was young, not more than sixteen; but I 
thought ’twould be kind o’ smart if I could get Ma- 
jor Stevens’s son. 

“ You see, the Stevens family were great in the 
military line. Jerry’s father was a major, and his 
grandfather a sergeant; and I ’ve heern say his 
great-grandfather was a corporal. As I was sayin’, 
I was young when Jerry come to see me, and I 
guess he was a leetle afraid I shouldn’t know how 
to do all kinds of work, and they had a great deal 
to do at Major Stevens’s. I s’pose he felt more 
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afraid than he would, ’cause, when he was married, 
he and his wife were to live with the old folks. 
Well, as we were settin ’one night in the best room, 
for we ollers had a fire there when Jerry came, says 
he, ‘Sally, I don’t kind o’ like to say anything 
about it’——When he ’d got so far, I broke right in 
upon him ; for, you know, I thought somebody had 
been talkin’ about me. So I says— 

“« Jerry, what’s the matter? I s’pose Deacon 
Hopkins’s darter has been tryin’ to make mischief.’ 

“ «No, no, Sally,’ says he. 

“ Now, Dolly Hopkins had been tryin’ a long 
time to get Jerry, and I knew it. 

«* As I was about to say,’ says Jerry, ‘ you know 
that mother is a great admirer of’ 

“*¢There,’ says I, ‘I ollers mistrusted she liked 
Dolly Hopkins better than she did me; and, if you 
all want her, you’d better take her, and not come 
to see me any more.’ 

“¢ But, Sally,’ says Jerry, ‘what I was about to 
say when I first come, but, somehow, I didn’t like 
to’ 

“*No, I know it,’ says I. ‘’Cause she’s been 
to the ’cademy one tarm, folks think she’s some- 
thin’ oncommon; but I know two or three gals 
round here that’s been more ’n she has, that ain’t 
half so stuck up.’ 

“La, Sally, what are you thinkin’ about? I 
was only goin’ to say somethin’ about mother’s 
cheese.’ 

“¢ Yes,’ says I; ‘I know your mother makes the 
best cheese of anybody, and ’twould be the height 
of my ambition to make as good as she does.’ 

“ This kind o’ relieved him, and says he— 

“<T s’pose you can now, Sally ?’ 

“No, Jerry,’ says I; ‘ but, as good fortin’ would 
have it, I ain’t so old but what I can larn.’ 

“Well, Jerry stayed and stayed. ’Twas ‘leven 
o'clock, every minute of it, I should think, when he 
started to go home. 
he— 

“Sally, we’ve been acquainted with each other 
a good while, and I’ve been thinkin’ I should like 
to change my sitiwation. Mother is gettin’ old, and 
she, and father, and all of ’em thinks you’re tho 
right one for me.’ 

“ Then, gals, I thought how Dolly Hopkins would 
’ave liked to been me. Jerry wanted to be married 
right off; but I had lots of quilts to quilt, and blan- 
kets, and kiverlids, and tablecloths, and towels to 
make, for mother wanted me to have as good a 
fixin’ out as any of the gals. Well, when the day 
for us to be married came, we had a great weddin’ 
for them times—asked all the young folks round; 
and there wasn’t a gal there that wouldn’t liked to 
have been in my place. 

“ And no wonder, for Jerry was naterally a hand- 
some man, and he looked so oncommon well in his 
rigimentals, that he would be married in’em. I 
don’t b’leve that Gineral Washington himself ever 











The next time he come, says 
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carried a mite more presence with him than Jerry 
did when he had on his uniform coat, and his red 
sassnet sash round his waist, with the eends all 
trimmed off with nettin’ fringe the matter of six 
inches wide. His coat was a beautiful indigo blue, 
turned out with red shalloon, and his pantaloons and 
waistcoat were as delicate a yaller as I ever sot eyes 
on. His mother colored ’em with sweet apple-tree 
bark. Some of ’em thought ’twas a dreadful pity 
that he couldn’t be married in his trainin’ hat, he 
looked so well in it. It was shaped jest like any 
other hat, but it had a piece of red sassnet tied 
round the crown, and a great tall white plume tip- 
ped off with red; and, when he was givin’ off the 
word of command at the head of his company, it 
used to nod and dance about the prettiest you ever 
seed anything. I could see that he felt sorry him- 
self; but it wouldn’t ’ave done for him to be mar- 
ried with his hat on. 

“ Howsomever, arter the ceremony was over, we 
all took a walk out in the orchard, and then Jerry 
could wear his trainin’ hat. Now, gals, I may as 
well confess the truth as not, I did feel kind o’ ele- 
vated-like walkin’ round with Jerry, he looked so 
tremendous well in his uniform. 

“ All the other young sparks looked as meek as 
Moses when compared with him. Dolly Hopkins 
had a terrible disapp’inted look ; everybody could 
see itas wellas I. The next day we moved right 
to Jerry’s father’s, and here I have lived ever sence. 
The old folks didn’t live many years; but, before 
my mother-in-law died, I can tell you, gals, that I 
had larnt to make as good cheese and as good but- 
ter as ever she did. Jerry ollers said ’twas better. 
Alas, poor Jerry! I shall never look on his like 
agin. It is five years to-day since he breathed 
his last in this very room; and it has been a long 
five years to me, for he was one of the best of 
husbands. 

“ Bat, gals, I’ve talked all the arternoon—hard- 
ly gi’n you a chance to speak.” 

“Never mind, Aunt Sally,” says I, “we want to 
hear you.” 

“T was only goin’ to say how lonely I was arter 
Jerry died. I s’pose there never was a disconso- 
later pairson on the face of the airth than I was. 
My darter was away most of the time, and that 
made me still more lonely and low-sperited. You 
never seed her I guess, Fanny—her name is Polly, 
and she ’s a nice, smart gal. She ollers made a 
pint of comin’ home once a year, and sometimes 
oftener; but she didn’t stay long, and arter she 
went away, I used to feel more lonesome than I did 
afore. Sometimes I sot hours at a time meditatin’, 
for I naterally had an inquirin’ mind; and, if it 
hadn’t been for Deacon Jones and his wife, I don’t 
know but I should got to be kind o’ dilirious arter a 
while, I used to get to sarchin’ into things so deep. 
But, when they come in to see me, they used to try 
all they could to divart my mind and cheer up my 
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sperits, and their exartions were crowned with tole- 
rable success. 

“Things went on purty much arter the same 
fashion for the vally of three years, when the deacon 
lost his wife. I didn’t know but ’twould make him 
less neighborly; but it didn’t. He continued to 
call jest the same as before, and continers to yet; 
for, you see, bein’ two disconsolate critters together, 
we know how to sympathize with one t’other. The 
first time the poor soul come, arter Mrs. Jones died, 
I never come across a feller-critter that I pitied 
more’n I did him. He was very free to speak of 
his idees and feelings. Says he— 

“ «Mrs, Stevens, I can tell you that I’ve not been 
without my sheer of losses and crosses sence it has 
been my lot to live on this sublenary spear. I ’ve 
lost sheep and cattle, and once I lost the very best 
cow I had; but, arter all, the ugliest thing a pair- 
son can meet with in this worid is to lose a pardner.’ 

“<¢T know how to sympathize with you, deacon,’ 
says I. 

“Yes, I knowit,’ sayshe. ‘ Poor Cap’n Stevens 
was a good neighbor and a worthy man.’ 

“So we used to set by the fire the long winter 
evenin’s, and convarse by the hour together about 
Jerry and Mrs. Jones. The deacon used to praise 
Jerry, and I used to praise Mrs. Jones, You can’t 
think’ how much more reconciled I soon begun to 
feel about my loss, and the deacon’s sperits have of 
late riz a good deal. While Polly was at home, he 
was in very often, and once he asked Polly and me 
to go to the shows. Folks talked about it, said he 
was arter Polly; but she’s too young; such a man 
as Deacon Jones never thought of such a thing.” 

Said Lucy, “I should think you would be more 
suitable.” 

“OQ la, child, I could never think of leavin’ this 
place ; but, sence you’ve spoken about it, I may as 
well tell you that the deacon come in last Sunday 
night, and as Join, my nephew, was out, I was all 
alone. Arter speakin’ as usual about my husband, 
and I had told him about my cheeses, says he— 

“ ¢Mrs. Stevens, I should think you’d be lonely 
here. I’ve been thinkin’ if you could make up 
your mind to leave, and’ 

“¢Oh,’ said I, ‘I never could make up my mind 
to leave, if I did change my sitiwation.’ 

“* But,’ says he, ‘I was goin’ to ask you if you 
had no objection to my’—— 

“T knew well enough what was comin’, so I inter- 
rupted him. You see, I felt kind o’ shamed to have 
him speak right out in plain tarms; so says I— 

“Oh no, deacon, I don’t know as I’ve any ob- 
jection; but I must have time to think on’t. ’Tis a 
great thing to change one’s sitiwation in life. "Twas 
a long time, when I was a gal, afore I could make 
up my mind to have Jerry. Iwas afeard I couldn’t 
fill the place as I oughter. I needn’t ’ave thought 





80; for everything I did was, accordin’ to his mind, 
jest right. You know, Deacon Jones, there’s but 
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few like him. He thought, too, I made the best 
butter and cheese of anybody. But Ican make full 
as good now as I could then. I haven’t lost my 
skill; and, though I had a good store of things 
when I was married, I ’ve ollers kept my stock 
good.’ 

“ «But, Mrs. Stevens,’ says the deacon, ‘I know 
you have great respect for the memory of your hus- 
band, and it couldn’t be expected that you ’d ever 
think so much of another. I was only going to ask 
you’—— 

“Oh, I know, deacon, what you were going to 
say; and I know, too, that you thought a great deal 
of my late husband. No other one has consoled me 
as you have.’ 

“*T am glad of it,’ says he; ‘and I ollers felt 
better arter I’d talked my trouble about losin’ Mrs. 
Jones over with you. I have now got entirely re- 
conciled to my loss—can talk about it jest as calm 
as a clock; and, for a few months past, I ’ve been 
thinkin’ ’twas my duty to marry ag’in, so I thought 
I’d call this evenin’ and talk the matter over with 
you, and ask your’-—— 

“ Well, gals, don’t you think, as ill luck would 
have it, just at that interestin’ minute John must 
take it into his head to come home. I wished him 
to Guinea, and so did the deacon, I’ve no doubt. I 
guess John mistrusted by my looks what the dea- 
con’s business was, for my face turned jest as red as 
a blaze. And the deacon, he leoked kind o’ guilty 
like. Well, he didn’t stay long arter John come. 
When he ’d got as far as the door, he turns around, 
and says he— 

“*T'll try to make it in my way to call on you 
ag’in next Sunday evenin’.’ 

“ Now, gals, what the upshot of the matter i be, 
it ain’t possible for me to tell. Sometimes I think 
I'll have the deacon, and then ag’in I think I won’t. 
But there, he’s a nice man, owns a good farm, and 
has, so folks say, a thousand dollars in the Savin’s 
Bank. He don’t carry such presence with him as 
Jerry did when he was dressed up in his rigimen- 
tals, and it would be onbecomin’ for a deacon to ap- 
pear like a cap’n; so, on the whole, you needn’t be 
surprised if I make up my mind to change my siti- 
wation.” 

As Aunt Sally has promised to let Lucy and me 
know the result of the anticipated interview between 
her and Deacon Jones, I shall defer finishing my 
letter till next week. 

Tuesday Morning. 

Yesterday, soon after dinner, Aunt Sally sent to 
know if Lucy and I would come in and spend an 
hour or two with her. As we were somewhat anxious 
to ascertain if she had concluded to “change her 
sitiwation,” we told her messenger that we should 
certainly go. 

She met us at the door, and the first thing she 
said was— 

“ Well, gals, don’t you think, arter all, that Dea- 
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con Jones, when he called last evenin’, on’y wanted 
to ask my opinion about his marryin’ my darter 
Polly. I was so confounded, I don’t know what I 
said; but I shouldn’t ’ave thought that a man like 
Deacon Jones, that pretended to think so much of 
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me and my husband when he was livin’, would ’ave 
had the imperdence to o’ said that. But, gals, I 
ordered him out of my house; and, if you hear of 
his bein’ here ag’in, you needn’t think it’s Polly 
he ’s arter, nor me neither.” 


Yours, Fanny. 





GOSSIP FROM OUR 

A crown assembled the other day in the Rue d’- 
Argenteuil, near the Palais Royal, in consequence 
of a thief, detected in the act of robbing a house, 
having succeeded in reaching the roof, where it was 
dangerous to follow him. The man, who had on a 
blouse, but was without shoes, was seen to move 
about for some time as if seeking a window through 
which to escape, and at last disappeared altogether. 
Meanwhile a detachment of soldiers was sent for, 
and they blocked up all issues from the house ; some 
firemen were also sent for, who went on the roofs; 
but they arrived just as the man vanished. The 
military, firemen, and crowd waited two hours, and 
then a commissionaire gave the following letter to 
the sergeant in command: “Brave Sergeant—Do 
not fatigue your men any longer by making them 
wait for me; when you receive this letter I shall be 
a long way off. Im visiting the house next to that 
in which your men are, you will see how I escaped ; 
nothing was more simple. After having passed from 
one roof to the other, I opened the window of a 
chamber, which I found to be nicely furnished. I 
found in a box placed under the bed a great coat, 
and a pair of varnished leather shocs; and after 
having put them on, I went away by the porte 
cochere which the too curious porter left free. I 
talked a few moments with you, and told you that 
you would have a good deal of trouble in catching 
the thief. I said thief, for I confess that having 
found a 100fr. note, and 100fr. in gold in the trunk 
with the coat and shoes, I could not resist the temp- 
tation of taking them.” The statements of this letter 
having been ascertained to be exact, the soldiers 
were sent home, and the crowd dispersed. The 
secret police have commenced a strict search after 
the man. 

What say you, husband and father, who grumble 
at the “little bills” of your wife’s and daughter's 
dress-maker and milliner, when we tell you that the 
French husband and father, possessed of a property 
er employment that brings him in a yearly revenue 
of from £600 to £800, is told by Madame that she 
cannot possibly appear herself, nor take her daugh- 
ters into society, without bedecking her own person 
in gowns of velvet, satin, gold and silver blonde, 
silks, lamées d'or et d'argent, with headdresses to 
match; and her daughters in dresses, perhaps of 
comparatively simple materials, but so covered with 
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trimmings that the making costs four times the price 
of the stuff, which is so light that it never survives 
a second, sometimes not a first, ball; it is computed 
that the dress of a woman of moderate fortune, who 
goes much iuto society, costs her on an average £20 
a night. Add to this her visiting toilet, of brocade 
gowns, velvet cloaks, cashmere shawls, and bonnets 
with feathers and flowers—and then, bless your stars 
and your helpmate that she does not ask you to con- 
vert your bank notes into gauze and lace, and your 
dollars into spangles and tinsel for her embellish- 
ment. Ye American matrons, too—ye also have no 
less cause for thankfulness that your worse halves 
can take you into all society dressed in the homely, 
quiet fashion that sets well on the noblest form, and 
draws no ridicule on the meanest, instead of spend- 
ing his money on a costume in which, in nine cases 
out of ten, the wearer looks and feels abashed, awk- 
ward, and absurd. 

The ball given on Monday night by the Corps 
Legislatif was a gorgeous and brilliant affair; splen- 
dor was happily blended with excellent taste in 
the arrangements, and profusion and delicacy pre- 
sided at the refreshment boards. The Emperor was 
in the uniform of a general officer. The Empress 
looked beautiful—but pink does not set off her com- 
plexion so well as the blue dresses in which she is 
wont to excite so much admiration. Her Majesty 
wore a pale pink satin robe with magnificent point 
lace, and trimmed with white roses, surrounded with 
green leaves. Her hair was worn off the forehead, 
the back of the head bearing a quantity of flowers 
sprinkled with diamonds. On her neck was a neck- 
lace of diamonds and emeralds of great value, and 
her Majesty wore en sautoir the cordon of the Order 
lately sent to her by the Queen of Spain. 

Princess Demidoff wore a white silk train, bro- 
caded with silver, and trimmed with silver blonde 
and pink satin ribbons. The petticoat was of white 
satin and tulle, trimmed with pink satin ribbons and 
silver. Her headdress was formed of diamonds, with 
a green wreath. 

There is a meanness practised here by many per- 
sons giving entertainments which ought to be ex- 
posed: I mean that of inviting professional persons 
to dinners and soirées for the purpose of utilizing 
their talent. The artist comes as a guest, and dis- 
covers he is there to entertain the other guests; be- 
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cause the host or hostess finds this a cheap manner 
of making an otherwise dull party attractive. But 
it is surely very indelicate towards the artist. ; 
A celebrated performer on the violin received } 
lately one of these invitations to dinner. ; 
“ You had better refuse,” said the friend to whom ; 
he showed it. “I know the people of the house, and } 
you will be expected to play in the evening.” 
> 
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“ But I shall refuse.” 


“Tt will be no use. You will be forced to yield.” 


“ Nevertheless, I shall go. You will see that I 
shall partake of the dinner, and will not play.” 

Thereupon a bet was made, and the artist’s friend 
saw him arrive on the evening named, with his left 
arm in a sling. This circumstance, though it did 
not in any degree prevent him using his fork, ren- 
dered impossible the idea of even asking him to 
gratify the company by his performance on the 
violin. 
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BY D. W. 


For upwards of four thousand years this world 
has been the subject of bitter animadversions, and ; 
stigmatized as an ungenial place of residence, And 
even garrulous old. Madame Slander has contributed 
no little towards the general defamation, by sneer- 
ing at what she contends to be moral deformities in 
its construction; and, “with poisoned breath and 
deceitful tongue,” sought to cover its spots of beauty 
with dangerous thorns and brambles. Now, we are 
philosophic enough in our nature to believe that 
this is not so bad a world, after all, as many would 
have us suppose; and, moreover, we are quite sure 
that man can find as much happiness here as on 
any other terraqueous globe, if he seeks for it in 
the proper way, at the proper time, and in the pro- 
per direction. With us it has always been a proverb 
that man is the arbiter of his own condition and 
destiny, and we know this to be true to a great 
extent. 

Timothy Wiseman, however, was of a very differ- 
ent opinion. He believed the world was made 
wrong in the beginning; that when it commenced 
moving it revolved in the wrong direction; and had 
continued in that condition ever since. It was a 
paradoxical belief with him, that revolutions always 
go backwards; and that, instead of good resulting 
from a liberal diffusion of knowledge, it invariably 
tended to increase knavery, oppression, and dis- 
honesty. Timothy’s whole physiological develop- 
ments bore strong indications of an incorrigible and 
unmitigated hatred of a world for which he enter- 
tained no sort of affection. In short, Timothy wasa 
misanthropist, whose hypochondriacal temperament 
led him into all the absurd vagaries of his genera- 
tion, and often into inextricable difficulties which 
contributed immensely towards prejudicing his mind 
against the present order of things. Unaccountable 
as it may seem, Timothy had persuaded himself into 
the idea that every man who possessed more intelli- 
gence, wealth, and respectability than himself, was 
of the aristocratic school, and consequently a tyrant 
and a knave. ; 

With such peculiar notions, Timothy launched his } 
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frail bark on the troubled waters of political specu- 
lation, and resolved, like a patriot of old, to “sink 
or swim, survive or perish,” in the cause. His first 
essay at reform was, like most enthusiastic young 
politicians, to overthrow the existing dynasties and 
preconceived customs of political jurisprudence. 
His efforts were directed to the exposition of the 
evils of society, which he represented as opposed to 
the liberties of the people, and therefore needed a 
thorough and positive reformation. The division of 
capital and labor he believed to be very unjust, and 
tried exceedingly hard to convince the “ hardy sons 
of toil” that, in order to make “monarchs of them- 
selves,” they should array themselves against capital, 
and declare uncompromising hostilities against their 
employers. Now, Timothy occupied the position of 
chief clerk in a large establishment, and therefore 
felt himself somewhat above the rest of the attachés, 
in consequence of his elevation, and, as a matter of 
course, exercised considerable authority. The effect 
of this, together with his incessant political garbage 
and crusades against every conceivable form and 
order, tended in no small degree to render him the 
butt of many hard sarcasms, and odious to the rest 
of the house. It was soon perceived that his course 
as a pokitician was very likely to result unfavorably 
to himself; for he had excited the indignation of 
nearly all the other clerks, and a general revolution 
was apparent. Various and numerous complaints 
had been made to the proprietor, and many con- 
ciliatory plans were suggested; but Timothy could 
not take a hint, so eager was he to make a deep im- 
pression on the minds of all, and to establish his 
own peculiar notions about matters and things. 
Forbearance at last ceased to be a virtue, and Timo- 
thy Wiseman was summoned to a private conference 
with his employers. He, expecting some important 
business affair which his employer wished his opinion 
upon, promptly obeyed; but he, being of that honest 
and upright class known as Friends, acquainted 
him, without much exordium, of the nature of the 
consultation. 

“Timothy,” said Mr. Tatem, “thee has some 
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wisdom, and thee has a large quantity of language; 
thee might make thyself a useful member of society ; 
but thou hast perverted thy wisdom, and turned thy 
language to evil account. Thee has allowed thy 
politics to estrange thy judgment, by adopting doc- 
trines that are injurious; and, by thy untoward 
haste and rashness of conduct thou hast made ene- 
mies of all my clerks for thyself, and inflicted a 
wrong upon me. Now, don’t thee think it would be 
best for thee to desist from the promulgation of thy 
hurtful sentiments while in thy business character?” 

This lecture and concluding interrogatory were 
somewhat unexpected to Timothy, and, recovering 
from his astonishment, he replied— 

“Well, I do, do I? I had, had I? a prophet is 
not without honor, even in his own country; and it 
can’t be expected that the disciple is above his 
master, or the servant greater than his lord!” 

“Thee should so conduct thy course, and direct 
thy conversation, as to obtain the honor of thy 
countrymen, and then thee would have no cause to 
draw these invidious distinctions between masters 
and servants, Timothy.” 

“Tt’s well enough to talk so,” said Timothy; 
“ but it ’s all wrong; the world was made wrong; 
and everything in it’s wrong. I intend to right it 
—my voice shall be raised in opposition to wrong ; 
I will contend for right, despite all consequences. I 
am & great gun, and will fire some hard and truthfal 
shots at society, and at thie establishment; for my 
virtues are not rightly appreciated here.” 

“ Tf thee is a great gun, thee can consider thyself 
discharged,” quietly remarked Mr, Tatem. 

“Then I will go off,” gruffly answered Timothy. 
And off he did go, much to the satisfaction of the 
other members of the concern; but himself greatly 
indignant at the proscriptive ordeal through which 
he had just passed. He did not, however, see that 
it was his own conduct that threw him out of em- 
ployment, and brought upon himself the disrespect 
of the house, and of his fellow-clerks ; but, as is al- 
ways the case, he attributed it to an attempt, on the 
part of his employer, to suppress the liberty of 
speech, and therefore considered it as another evi- 
dence of the injustice which wealth exercised over 
the rights of the less fortunate classes. Placed in a 
free position by his dismissal from the establish- 
ment of Mr. Tatem, his first thoughts were turned, 
with all their peculiar bitterness, against him in 
particular, and the rest of the clerks in general, and 
many were the invectives which he issued. But 
Timothy was not possessed of much worldly goods, 
and was, in consequence, obliged to adapt his poli- 
tical labors to the capacity of his purse. He labored 
ardently, and succeeded in gaining several adhe- 
rents to his cause; but they, like himself, were of 
limited means, and not very influential in society. 
This operated very much to his disadvantage ; but 
poor Timothy would rather have suffered martyrdom, 
hike the prophets of old, than to give up his extrava- 
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gant idea of revolutionizing society. He tried every 
possible means to accomplish a radical reform ; but 
all his efforts, no matter in what direction they were 
given, were alike unsuccessful; and he therefore re- 
solved to abandon that idea, and devote his attention 
more particularly to the common politics of the day. 
As such a politician, he was quite sure he could win 
an imposing reputation, and obtain prominence in 
office. This idea had become a fixed purpose in his 
mind, and, accordingly, he mounted the rostrum, 
and set up his claims for an office of trust in the 
county. In view of this, he became so nervous that 
he could not eat, sleep, or content himself in any 
manner, so eager was he to become the incumbent 
of some lucrative station of political preferment. 
Unfortunately for him, there was one difficulty which 
appeared to rise above his political horizon like an 
insurmountable barrier, and which threatened to 
baffle every hope of his success. That was, he had 
failed to receive the regular nominati»n, a tergiver- 
sation in politics he could not exactly comprehend. 

Hadn’t he offered himself to the convention as a 
nominee for the sheriffalty ? hadn’t he promised to 
support the measures of all parties? and hadn’t he 
come to the conclusion to “ stump it” through the 
county, in order to secure his election? Didn’t his 
eloquent harangues more than convince the people 
of hie abilities to discharge the arduous duties of the 
office ? What, then, could have been the reason of 
his rejection ?—were interrogatories which he con- 
stantly resolved in his mind, and which were inex- 
plicable to him. Had he been Argus-eyed and 
Briareus-handed, he could have perhaps foreseen and 
prevented such an unlooked-for result. Neverthe- 
less, he resolved to submit patiently and philosophi- 
cally to the conventional decree, determining, at the 
same time, to present an invulnerable front to his 
opponent by running as an independent candidate. 
So, disappointed and out of humor, he silently wend- 
ed his way home, and in a sad plight seated him- 
self by the fire in an apparently thoughtful mood, 
seemingly as immovable as the Belvidere Apollo, 
though not quite so good-looking. In this condition 
he remained for half an hour, when suddenly, as if 
seized with chronic convulsions, he extended his 
gigantic limbs in all their attractive majesty, and 
exclaimed— 

“ Wife, I have an idea in my head !” 

“ Have you, dear ?” modestly inquired Mrs. Wise- 
man. “ Then you had better cherish it, or it might 
die for want of companionship.” 

“T have,” he resumed, “ consented, after consider- 
able persuasion, to run for sheriff. Now, if you can 
dispose your lady acquaintances to prevail upon 
their husbands to vote for me, I shall run like the 
chief of the Ogillallah warriors, and cannot fail of 
success.” 

“T am no politician, Mr. Wiseman,” remarked 
his wife, “and shall therefore respectfully decline 
acceding to your proposition.” 
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This decided answer did not suit Timothy’s idea 
of justice; but he remained silent, for the effects 
produced upon his reasoning faculties by a too fre- 
quent application of cognac were too much for his 
delicately organized constitution, and he relapsed 
into a state of dreamy unconsciousness, and, in im- 
agination, was soon roaming among the flowery 
dingles and sunny hills of dreamland. But the 
power of association has a wonderful effect in all 
circumstances and conditions of the human consti- 
tution ; and, although the mind of Timothy was ap- 
parently diverted by more fascinating and attractive 
scenes from the turmoils incident to worldly affairs, 
yet he could not drive from his thoughts the ambi- 
tion to render some essential service to his country. 
The dazzling, but evanescent hallucinations of great- 
ness glittered before his eyes in all their attractive 
grandeur, and he involuntarily muttered to himself 
something in regard to the prospect of his election, 
and the responsibility of his position as sheriff. At 
this crisis of his fanciful reformatory dreams, the 
fire became rather too intense for his already heated 
and excited physical qualities, and the contents of 
his esophagus commenced effervescing. This caused 
a mighty internal revolution ; and, springing to his 
feet, he made all possible haste to the door, for the 
purpose of obtaining some cool air. His powers of 
locomotion, however, were too much out of repair, 
and the first movement he made prostrated him 
against the supper-table, dashing it, dishes and all 
their contents, in admirable confusion to the floor. 
At this juncture his wife entered the room, and, 
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casting her eyes on the conglomerated mass at her 
feet, exclaimed— 

“ Why, Timothy, what have you been doing ?” 

“ What have I been doing? Why, don’t you see 
that I have been in the faithful discharge of my 
duty as sheriff; for I have just finished a sale of 
crockery,” he retorted. 

An application of the broom in the hands of the 
enraged Mrs. Wiseman soon brought Timothy to his 
consciousness ; and the result of the election entire- 
ly satisfied him that his talents and popularity had 
not been duly appreciated by a discriminating pub- 
lic. He again concluded that the science of politi- 
cal economy was too fluctuating in its character 
when practically applied for him, though all who 
knew him agreed that his “ winding ways” clearly 
indicated him a fit subject for that profession. 
Timothy applied himself to other sciences, but with 
the same ill success. At length he made applica- 
tion to be reinstated as clerk in the establishment 
of Mr. Tatem; but he had forfeited his confidence 
in his former employer’s estimation, and here he 
failed also. Thus, after injuring society and him- 
self, he was compelled to ask favors of those whom 
his folly led him to abuse ; but the result was more 
detrimental to himself than the “rest of mankind,” 
and, having tried in various ways to convince the 
world of his greatness, he quietly emigrated to futu- 
rity, leaving behind him the wreck of his own folly 
as a monument of his efforts to reform society, to 
his country and posterity. 


Fa hi 
GENIUS 


BY PROFESSOR 


Genius is a rare gift. Nature, with a lavish 
hand, bestows upon us other splendid, but inferior 
treasures—the Lord of Nature enriches us bounti- 
fully with those which are of a nobler and superior 
character by the sweet influences of grace. Wealth, 
beauty, love, accost us everywhere ; and we have 
an interest in the high mountains and everlasting 
hills, the broad prairie, the magnificent forests, the 
majestic lake, the sublime expanse of ocean, the 
gorgeous vision of the sun by day, and those bright 
ministers of his which watch over and illumine the 
earth till he come again, the moon and stars by 
night. Far above these, which we call inferior gifts 
of nature, is the divine spark of virtue in the soul, 
around which cluster all the moral attributes—to 
the immaterial and immortal part what heat and 
light are to matter—which we see called into action 
whenever poverty is to be endured, bereavement to 
be borne, persecution to be suffered ; when accumu- 
lated agonies fail to crush the spirit; when the soul 
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looks with complacency on the fires of martyrdom 
Yet, of all these gifts of God 
and nature, inferior, comparatively speaking, and 


consuming the body. 
superior, Genius seems to be the rarest. We may 
trace the wrinkles of three score centuries upon the 
patient brow of earth—she has had her great men, 
her mighty men, her inventors, sages, orators, poets, 
philosophers, historians; her sculptors, architects, 
and painters; her martyrs and confessors ; yet how 
few of these possessed the gift of genius! Extraor- 
dinary and brilliant, this light shines undimmed to 
distant nations, through long and dark ages, like 
the gloria around the brow of the Madonna. We 
eannot mistake what we so readily and yet so sel- 
dom perceive. Like those distant stars whose light, 
shining in the silvery head of night, would, from 
their immeasurable distance, were they now anni 
hilated, still continue to flow down upon us for years, 
the same as if they still existed; so the light of 
genius is found to shine and sparkle for centuries 
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after the mind from which it sprang has struck out 
a new and sublimer orbit, which no mortal eye can 
trace, no keenness of mathematical perception cal- 
culate. 

Yet rare as it is, rarer infinitely than what we 
prize in love, beauty, grace, wealth, power, comfort, 
and a proud name—rarer even than those sublime 
virtues which assimilate us to all the good and great 
on earth, and, through them, to all the high and 
holy intelligences of heaven—it were to be wished 
that genius might still be rarer, so fearful the bless- 
ing if it be good, so gorgeous the curse if it be evil. 
Mighty and melancholy, its stern possessor, in one 
age idolized, in another trampled upon and persecut- 
ed, stands apart in sad communion with his own 
creations, in capacity high and lifted up above his 
fellow-men ; but, in all the meeker virtues of pa- 
tience, submission, endurance, and in the calm en- 
joyment of life’s varied blessings, alas, how infinite- 
ly beneath them! Sorrow, in the poet’s language— 


“ Sorrow seems 
Half of his immortality.” 


We doubt not he has his moments of exquisite free- 
dom, such only as the strong and potent mind, ris- 
ing above every material consideration, can expe- 
rience; but feelings that render him keenly sensi- 
tive to enjoyment, inevitably expose him to the rack 
and torture, wretchedness and anguish, which, 
whether real or imaginary, he magnifies until life 
becomes to him not unfrequently a burden that he 
would cast away, a weariness, a curse. Byron and 
Bonaparte, the poet and the emperor, in whom the 
genius of the nineteenth century seems to have been 
concentrated, how splendid, how melancholy their 
career! A strange power of fascination attends 
them from the time when they shone no brighter 
than the morning star in the dawn of growing light, 
till they clothed themselves in all the strength and 
majesty of the sun. They are transcendently great, 
and we reverence them; they are incomparably 
wretched, and we mourn with them. The words of 
the one, like the arrows of Alcestis, take fire as they 
fly—they pierce the heart: it is a wound we carry 
with us to the grave. The deeds of the other, bold, 
mighty, majestic in energy, unparalleled in results, 
amaze, startle, electrify—we forget our insignifi- 
cance, the master spirit controls us; we fight, we 
conquer, we triumph with him at Austerlitz, alas! 
only that we may shed the more bitter, burning, 
scalding tears with him on the sea-girt, desolate 
rock of St. Helena. The eye catches inspiration as 
these brilliant lights approach us in their immea- 
surable orbits, only to dissolve into waters when the 
sky changes, and they become 


“A portion of the tempest and of night.” 


It is a melancholy commentary on genius that, 
while it draws largely upon our veneration, it is al- 
most universally accompanied with infirmities which 
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exact the tribute of our deepest and most impas- 
sioned pity. It bursts upon us amid clouds and 
storm, like the rainbow, beautiful, indeed, but evane- 
scent, half made of the glories of the sun, and half 
of the moisture of a cloud. The deformed foot and 
the body crowned with a matchless head; the ex- 
quisite sensibility alike to pleasure and pain; the 
heaven of fancy and the gross realities of earth ; the 
gorgeous coloring of imagination and the rude ob- 
jects of sense ; the gracious plaudits of a world and 
the stinging reproaches of a sensitive spirit; civic 
triumphs and domestic humiliation; the ecstatic 
meeting with a Mary Chaworth or a Josephine, and 
then the sudden parting and broken fountains of the 
heart; the outbreak, the tumult, and the climacteric 
calm ; the splendid creations of intellect and the 
pale, helpless, unpromising offspring of the body, 
heirs only to a ruined palace, a deserted hearth, and 
a name eloquent with grief. 

Ye worshippers of genius, behold your idol! a 
skeleton clothed in purple and lustrous with jewels, 
crowned and sceptred—an unearthly object, half of 
heaven and half of hell; now swelling the eternal 
diapason of seraphic choirs, and now with Lucifer 
waging interminable war with the great, first, last, 
eternal, burning, unquenchable Gop. 





CHILDHOOD. 


Tuere is a magic charm in its winning ways— 
honesty and truthfulness in its expression of affec- 
tion; there is something grand and lofty in that 
young untainted soul, which should pass through life 
uncorrupted by the deception and sensuality of the 
world. Men seduce it from its path of innocence. 
Vice is ever seeking to poison the beauty of virtue. 
The vicious man, when looking upon the frank and 
open countenance of a child, finds something to re- 
buke the workings of his guilty soul, while the vir- 
tuous man sees something in it to love and admire , 
but in the former, the influence too often loses its 
effect, while the latter feels an elevation of the soul 
in coming in contact with the innocency and purity 
of childhood. We are often ridiculed for our attach- 
ment to childhood; but there is a thrill of joy runs 
through our being, and kindles up the fire of en- 
thusiasm, when we associate ourselves with children. 
We ever wish to have the spirit of the child com- 
bined with the candor and honesty of manhood. 
The beauty and simplicity of childhood are types of 
the better life; if we wish to taste the real and un- 
defiled blessings of life, we must preserve the soul 
from being poisoned by the bitter experiences of vice 
and its fearful concomitants. If we wish to under- 
stand the grandeur of nature—to link our hearts in 
sympathy with the sorrows and sufferings of human- 
ity, and feel the glowing warmth of piety and be- 
nevolence, we must maintain through life the unsul- 
lied purity of childhood, combined with the dignified 
reason and experience of manhood. 
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THF YILLAGE BEAU. 
BY RICHARD COE. 
(See Plate.) 


Wnao, when the labors of the day 
Have passed with eventide away, 
Can fold his hands and calmly say, 
“ My duty ’s done, I trow ?” 
The village beau. 


Who, with a lass on either side 
Fit for a monarch’s beauteous bride, 
Can walk erect with manly pride, 
And gaze on all below? 
The village beau. 


Who, with a tender, meaning glance, 
Can mingle in the merry dance, 
And waken Love's delicious trance 
In many a breast of snow? 
The village beau. 


Who, when the years serenely glid 
Adown Time’s swiftly-flowing tide, 
Can gaze upon his faithful bride, 
With joy that few may know? 
The village beau. 


Who, when his children crowd his knee, 
Can smile upon then peacefully, 
And join them in their merry glee 
With honest heart, I trow? 
The village beau. 


Who, when his hair grows thin and gray, 
And life is ebbing fast away, 
Can look above, and calmly say, 
“My rest is sure, I know?” 
The village beau. 


ISIDOR. 
BY MAY RIE. 


Srut her mournful vigil keeping, 
Mem’ry treads her vault unsleeping, 
Isidor! 
Mournful clad, with march unending, 
Swinging still her torch, and wending 
Through the charnel shadows blending, 
Isidor! 


Shadows grim, uncouth, undying, 

From their dark sepulchre sighing, 
Isidor! 

With their mournful measures heaping, 

Twofold night, to shadows sleeping 

On my spirit, chilled with weeping, 
Isidor! 


I am oft in slumber near thee, 
Dreaming on my breast I bear thee, 
Isidor! 


Thy warm cheek my bosom cumb’ring, 

Folded to thy wonted slumb’ring, 

My heart’s pulse thy pulses numb’ring, 
Isidor! 
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Low the grave, and lone! I gave thee 
Not love's self, from self might save thee, 
Isidor! 
Fer when midnight shades are falling 
Round me, with their gloom appalling, 
Do I hear thy spirit calling, 
Isidor! 


Calling! vainly, wildly, sadly— 

O’er the dark sea surging madly, 
Isidor! 

Hear I then the sea-bird screaming 

O’er the dark hair damply streaming, 

And the soft eyes sadly gleaming, 
Isidor! 


Then all wildly, madly kneeling, 
Pray I, unto thee appealing, 
Isidor! 
F’er with anguish to behold thee, 
Fly the love and sorrow told thee, 
And the arms that would enfold thee, 
Isidor! 


Why, ah! why still wand’ring hither, 
With thy gloom my life to wither, 
Isidor? 
Cannot e’en the dark waves rolling 
O’er thy grave, and lowly tolling, 
Keep thy spirit sad from strolling, 
Isidor? 


TO A DEPARTED FRIEND. 
BY F. H. COOKE. 


Sout! to thy home ascend— 
Burst are thy fetters; 

Thou art our angel-friend, 
We are thy debtors 

For the deep feelings oft 
Coming unbidden, 

And for the memories soft, 
Cherished but hidden. 


Dust we have given to dust 
Where the buds blossom ; 

Earth holds the precious trust 
Deep in her bosom ; 

Yet o’er those relics how 
Tear-irops have started, 

Since from that thoughtful brow 
Mind has departed. 


Volumes were in thy look— 
Uttered, oh, never! 

All now a sealed book, 
Closed, and forever! 

Low where thine ashes rest 
Plant we no token, 

How in that loving breast 
The true heart was broken. 


Ever thy spirit sought 
Heavenly revealings, 

Mingling with highest thought 
Life’s deepest feelings. 

What was our life to thee? 
Weeping and laughter: 

These thou hast left, and we 
All follow after. 
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THE BALL. 
TO LAURA, FROM PAULINE. 
BY BEATA. 


I promisep, dearest Laura, to write you of the ball, 

And all the pleasant incidents my mem’ry could recall ; 

Much as I now regret the words, my promise rashly spoken, 

Ili tell you all in earnest truth, although my heart is 
broken. 


! wore a dress of pure white silk, and flowers in my hair, 

No jewels, save upon my arm a turkois bracelet rare ; 

Mamma and Fan declared me “sweet,” and I might them 
believe, 

My mirror told me just the same—they could not all deceive. 


The rooms were filled when we arrived, and I around me 
glanced, 

To see who were the reigning belles, and who the beaux 
that danced ; 

Alas! a cloud o’erspread the whole—I saw that tall Miss 
Flyte 

And Harry Drew, devotedly, her slave for all the night. 

I wonder what he sees in her, a half ton in her weight; 

I know the crowd pronounce her grand—“ such dignity,” 
“such state!” 

She might be dumb for all she says, though now and then 
she smiles; 

I think it is a golden spell, that half the world beguiles. 


I know her rather slightly; so, when the dance was o’er, 

Walked over to her side, my dear, to scan her charms once 
more; 

(nd Harry spoke to me and said, “ Ah, Pauline, how d’ ye 
do?” 

But never left his new-found ster—the faithless Harry Drew! 


{ was amazed and sore distrest, but not to be outdone; 

I made a mighty effort too, and smiled on every one: 
Partners abundantly came on; they thought me very gay; 
But in my heart I only wished that I were far away. 


And yet—’twas odd—I do not think I ever brighter shone, 
Nor ever felt so all alive, so reckless in my tone: 

One circumstance let me relate—it vexed me heartily, 

ind now I scarce can tell the cause—I feel inclined to ery: 


A gentleman with whom I danced had only left my side, 

When Charles inquiring who he was, I carelessly replied, 

‘Twas Avignon, or else Auvergne, or some such place in 
France, 

When straight the lady next me turned, and gave me such 
a glance: 


‘ He is my brother with whose name you make so very free; 
Allow me to inform you, ma’am, Chevalier Argentrie;” 
And then with stately courtesy her head the lady bowed— 
Laura, indeed I really blushed, if that may be allowed. 


But “ Argentrie” again appeared, to ask my hand if free, 

And when I pleaded weariness, so vastly grieved was he! 

And so he quitted me no more—I ’m sure he little dreamed 

llow strange and wandering were my thoughts, though I 
attentive seemed. 


At length the wished-for hour arrived—the rooms were 
thinning fast ; 

Attended by the Chevalier, I cloaked and wrapped at last: 

Oh, mother dearest! then I sank upon thy loving breast, 

And, weeping, told my every grief, and sobbed them all to 
rest. 
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I have not been so very well since that eventful night; 
They say that I have taken cold, my clothing was too light; 
I do not think that is the case, but this I know is true, 

I have not seen for seven days the fickle Harry Drew. 





*TWAS THE DAWNING OF DAY. 
BY MARY M. WHITFIELD. 


*Twas the dawning of day, and, strolling along, 
The trees in full bloom and the birds in full song; 
The dew on the tall grass lay sheeny and fair, 
And the clover-tops scented the fresh morning air— 
Glist’ning and fair 
The dew-drops lay there, 
And the clover-tops scented the fresh morning air. 


Across the green dell seemed the mountains on fire, 
And the morning beams tipped with their rays the old spire; 
And the matin bell said to the sluggard, Arise, 
And the lark sweetly sang as he soared in the skies— 
Softly did swell 
The musical bell, 
While the lark sweetly sang as he soared in the skies. 


I strolled forth again at the closing of day, 
While beauty was streaming o’er mountain and bay, 
And the Day-god was sinking in glory to rest 
Behind the blue wave on the rim of the west— 
Sinking to rest 
On the verge of the west, 
The Day-god was sinking in glory to rest. 


And the summer was ripening what spring had began, 
And the valley lay teeming with plenty for man, 
And the vintage was pouring its nectarine flood, 
And music was floating o’er mountain and wood— 
Winging its flight 
On the calm summer night, 
Sweet music was winging o’er valley and wood. 


And again, from the old church across the green dell, 
Were heard the clear tones of the musical bell; 
And, echoing, it seemed to vibrate on the air, 
Tis the hour of repose as it summons to prayer— 
The soft vesper beil 
Seemed to say in its swell, 
°Tis the hour of repose, ’tis the calm hour of prayer. 


I sat and I mused, while the stars they came forth, 
And spangled the heavens from the south to the north ; 
And the Queen of the Night, in majestic repose, 
On the verge of the east in beauty arose— 

The Queen of the Night, 

With silvery light, 
In beauty and brightness majestic arose. 


I had seen the sun rise, run his course to the west, 
And, radiant, depart with the smile of the blest; 
What though some dark clouds would their shadows intrude? 
He heeded not, paused not, but onward pursued— 
Hid from our view, 
Faithful and true, 
He stayed not, but onward his journey pursued. 


Our life is a journey, I musing did say, 
And will aptly contrast with this now finished day 
Youth’s morning is bright, youth’s morning is fair, 
And with dawning of day rosy youth will compare— 
Smiling and fair, 
Youth will compare, 
With the beauty of morning our youth will compare. 
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Then, as to late manhood our footsteps draw nigh, 
Dark clouds sail athwart of our childhood’s fair sky; 
False pleasures deceiving, and friendships unkind, 
Aad our goddess of fortune proves halting and blind— 
Though darkness obscure, 
Patient endure, 
When friendship and fortune prove fickle and blind. 


At the evening of life, when our labor is done, 
lf we rose like the sun our life’s journey to run, 
Like the sun may we set, without sorrow or fear, 
like the sun may we hope to again reappear— 
Set calmly and clear, 
Without sorrow or fear, 
And, like the sun, hope to again reappear. 


What though the bright orb has gone down from the sight? 
His glory reflects from the Queen of the Night; 
And ‘tis this that reveals, though hidden from view, 
He again will appear and his brightness renew— 
Though hidden awhile, 
Again he will smile, 
Acain will appear and bis glory renew. 


Thus may our good deeds in our heaven be bright. 
That when we go down, and obscured is our light, 
Like the moon and the stars, oh, may they remain, 
A remembrance to tell of our coming again— 

Of coming again, 

Oh, may they remain, 
A remembrance the hope of our rising again! 


YOU CANNOT BIND HIS WING. 
BY CHARLES LELAND PORTER. 


Avong, alone he sat in his chair, 
And the cold dew on his brow; 
His finger wreathing his clammy hair— 
What is he doing now? 
Why heedeth he not the tolling bell 
That speaks the midnight hour? 
What is the mystery of the spell 
That hath him in its power? 


The wick is long on the untrimmed lamp, 
The flame dies low on the hearth, 

Yet he pauseth not, while his pen flies on, 
Though it tell no tale of worth; 

Still, how still is the outward world— 
The wind’s low breath is sleeping, 

While his watch ticks over his beating heart, 
And the stars are sentry keeping! 


Yet naught he sees but the paper white, 
And naught he hears but the scratch 
Of his pen, as it wearies the weary night, 
When none may lift the latch. 

His lamp is burning very dim, 
But his eye is blazing bright; 

What careth the sleeping world for him, 
The world that rests at night? 


Toiling, toiling, toiling on, 
The early dawn there found him, 
And the startled daylight cautious gazed 
At the wondrous spell thrown round him! 
*Tis done; his labor is complete; 
Alas! for he only views 
Love’s labor lost, though he fondly would greet 
The first-born of his Muse. 
Vow. xivir.—15 
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A single coal lies on the hearth, 
And he smiles a farewell smile 

As he coolly folds his offering up, 
Folds for its funeral pile; 

While the phoenix dies in its bed of flazne, 
He dashes a tear from his eye; 

The child of bis Muse had never a name— 
In ashes let it die! 


Emile et the poet’s simple art, 
And smile at the tribute he brings— 
Reject the offering of his heart, 
His soul still rises and sings: 
Steal from the lightning its arrow bright, 
Bid the thunder whisper low, 
Veil the sun in the clouds of night, 
But quench not his bosom’s glow! 


He trills his lay, he knows not why— 
1t flows as the river flows; 

On its mother ocean’s bosom to lie 
It joyfully onward goes ; 

Ever tossing the downy spray 
That envious rocks have hurled, 

So doth he toss like a feather away 
The scorn of the critic world! 


Still, still mix up the bitter cup, 
And pour the satire in; 

Add the sarcasm, taunt, and gibe, 
His laurels to scorch or win: 

Yet the arrow will speed from the bended bow, 
The lark will more gayly sing; 

You may warily spread the snare for his feet— 
You cannot bind his wing! 


Bind the ox in the furrowed mead, 
And cage the pining bird— 

Double curb the foaming steed, 
And fetter the chamois herd; 

But the soul must fly to the starry sky — 
It is no earthborn thing; 

The blood will bound on its mystic round— 
You cannot bind his wing! 


Watch the wanderings of his mind, 
And scorn him, for sure you ought— 
Jeer him on as he struggles to find 
A word for the soul-deep thought! 
Oh! you may smile the scorner’s smile, 
And call] it a stupid thing; 
But the heart, the heart is throbbing there— 
You cannot bind his wing! 





SONNET.—MELPOMENE. 
BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


MELPOMENE! muse of high, mournful song! 
Thou singest ever of the saddest woes, 
That scenes of life so constantly disclose. 

Scenes that so well to tragedy belong: 

Thy pupil Thespis earliest sang thy verse, 
When in his lowly wagon borne along; 
And Aschylus, in still sublimer song, 

Did, on the gilded stage, aloud rehearse : 

King (dipus would best thy lyre befit, 
Who solved the riddle of the Sphinx of yore 
To be immersed in woes, all men deplore, 

Woes which the pen of Sophocles erst writ. 

The buskined actor bends to thee the knee, 

And courts the muse of bigh-born tragedy 
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; Sheltered in thy circling arms, 
THE POOR SOUL. é Rest me, even as a child! 
Trere is no coldness in my heart towards thee; $ Thou high-priest of the inner shrine, 
Thy presence thrills ; CONSCIENCE, THE REALM IS THINE! 
Me with an added sense of ecstasy. $ Make thou the choice; 
I would be still, 3 Thy still small voice, 

And mutely sit thus at thy side— $ Heard round about us, everywhere, 
Ay, at thy feet, é Biddeth the poor soul lean to prayer, 
And upward gaze, é As refuge and repose ; 

Into thy dark mysterious eyes, $ Not to vain refuges of lies 
Whose softened rays $ Turn thou thine eyes: 

Of pity, sooth, or tenderness, ‘ Look upward to the skies, 

Have power to bless! , Poor soul, and find a close! 

Exalted by my love's excess, , 

It is most meet, ‘ on 
Thus, at thy feet, : " » _— 
Clad in sweet love's humblest guise, , AWAY WITH CARE. 
I thus should sit, 2 BY H. B. WILDMAN. 
And watch thine eyes ; —_—— ; 
Their life emit, deg Agere yn omrmemeaa 
Whose rays, dropped Gown, Away with care and sorrow; 


Fall on me like a crown! 


Ay, lay thy hand upon my head, 
And gather me to thy heart; 
I would no longer be alone, 
From thee a thing apart; 
On this poor earth a pilgrim lone, 
From whom all love hath passed and gone! 


Love? Ay, life! for love is life; 
What a poor, petty, causeless strife 
Of words we gather— 

Of forms the rather; 
Thus manacling a freeborn thing— 
For love is life, and life a spring! 


The world—what is it? Let it pass 
Like the dead image on the glass— 
Like the spent shadows on the grass; 
The mastery is thine own 
Sweet, press thy lips again to mine, 
I’m thine, 
And thine alone! 


Fond heart, why tremblest so? Thou lovest; 
Others have loved before. 

The whole sweet gladness that thou provest 
Hath this extent—no more. 


What, though man presumptuously 


The storm that wrecks our hopes to-day 
May bury grief to morrow! 


It is not meet that man should mourn, 
Amid this world of toiling; 

For he who looke in Nature’s face 
Will always find her smiling. 


Earth yields to us her golden gems; 
There ’s naught around us tearful; 

And rose and violet strew our path, 
To make us blest and cheerful. 


"Tis true, Old Winter will return, 
To show his different phases ; 

But Spring, we know, will come at last, 
To strew the fields with daisies. 


And thus, when life is ended here, 
A hope to us ie given ; 

A promise of a brighter land— 
A happy home in Heaven. 


Then come—away with sighs and tears, 
Away with care and sorrow ; 

The storm that wrecks our hopes to-day 
May bury grief to-morrow! 


LADY. 





“The word lady is of Saxon origin, and is compounded 
of leaf and dian, lady being the result. Leaf-dian, or, in 
English, lady, literally rendered, means a feeder of the poor.” 


Look on thee reprovingly, 
Casting glances piteously? 
“Go to, thou whited wall!” 





Cast thy glances otherwhere, 
What am I, that thou shouldst dare 
Reproach me for my thrall? 


Woman—0O thou most inhuman 


BY ROBERT G. ALLISON. 


Tay blest province is to give 
Bread which the famished poor receive ; 
Nor could angels e’er do more 


To the weaknesses of woman, ; Had they all thy bounteous store. 
Dost thou robe thyself in pride, ; 

Casting marah in my cup, § Give, for God has said, believe, 

Gathering thy garments up, ’ “ More blessed ’tis than to receive ;” 
Passing on the “ other side?” ; Give, for if thou freely give, 

; Thou causest the crushed poor to live. 

Oh the strife, the struggle deep ; 

I am weary, I would rest; 2 When earth shall recede from view, 
Let me rock myself asleep And Eternity’s morn, with glorious hue, 

On the heavings of thy breast! ; Shall on thy raptured sight 
With the innocence of youth, ) Break with pure and holy light, 
With the purity of truth, ; Then shalt thou fully know “ to give 

Let me there, all undefiled, } More blessed is than to receive.” 
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CASTLE CARA. 
BY ANNIE MACKAY. 


Castie Cara, to thy rough walls clings the ivy with dark 
folds, 

And the moss upon thy stones with firm, unwav'ring grasp 
it holds. 


Autumn sunshine gilds thy roof, gold mist creeping slowly 
over, 

Perfume cometh from tby parterres like to withered knots 
of clover. 


Old trees bow, their leaves just falling with a murmur like 
the rain; 

Bright they giimmer in thy alleys, dashing up and down 
again. 


Castle Cara, thou art failing—all thy prosp’rous days are 
oer; 

Broken casements rudely pour streams of sunlight on thy 
floor. 


I have come to look upon thee in thy hour of woe and 
blight ; 

But the time bas been when near thee every heart with 
joy was light. 


Here a happy child I lived—thought the fleeting present 
all, 

As, with floating hair, I bounded up and down thy lordly 
hall. 


Gleefully my merry voice went pealing out some childish 
strain, 
And thy echo, mocking, gave sweeter, merrier notes again. 


Castle Cara, dear old Castle, all my lifetime’s joy is thine; 
Little happiness has reached me since thy walls I did resign. 


When a young and giddy maiden, I thy ancient halls for- 
sook, 
And another mansion sought I, judging by its gayer look. 


Loving ones were by me—yet thou, old Castle, e’er didst 
haunt me, 

And, with those who loved more truly, thou didst ever, 
ever taunt me. 


Not that thou wert ’vengeful, but childhood’s joys were 
clinging to thee; 
It is not by human means, if e’er any from thee lure me! 


Many lands I’ve travelled over, but not any could I see— 
Any mansion, castle, palace—no, not any like to thee. 


None reared up their heads so proudly, nor a shelter like 
to thine, 
Oould the weary, homeless stranger ever find in any clime. 


Castle, thou call’st bright before me faintest vestige of my 
youth; 

And the changes of my lifetime seem more like a dream 
than truth. 


My once flowing locks are tamed now, raven hues are 
changed to snow— 
And it is no marvel, Castle, if thou hardly dost me know. 


Thou art older—yes, much older—than when last I saw thy 
face: 

Many years will not pass by us ere we both have “run our 
race.” 


‘ 


Mother! father! long departed, how your mem’ry fills my 
heart! 

And, as here I stand, sad tears from my aged eyes will 
start. 


Portraits of my proud ancestors, Time with mould hath 
veiled ye o'er; 

Dark and gloomy are the shadows that ye cast upon the 
floor. 


Wind, be still! thy voice a pathos has was never thine be- 
fore ; 

Thou didst e’er in merry winter make us cheerful with thy 
roar. 


Grief and loneliness bath chilled thee—but, I pray thee, 
still thy tone, 
For it seemeth like the echo of a wandering spirit’s moan. 


I, the last of all my race, Castle Cara, now and ever, 
Bid farewell to all around, fading park and flowing river. 


Ne’cr in life, whate’er befall, shall I gaze again upon thee ; 
Thou hast reft me of my heart, with the mem’ries clinging 
to thee. 


Sad old Castle, thou art dearer than a palace in its pride; 
When I die, it is my prayer that they lay me at thy side! 


STANZAS. 
BY A STRAY WAIF. 


Crave not for wealth. There is sorrow in gold; 
A canker corroding the bloom of the heart. 
Love in its presence grows selfish and cold, 
While pride and display their fevers impart. 
The cares that preserve it, the fear of its loss, 
O’ershadow the pleasures that spring in our way; 
A thousand temptations attend on the dross, 
Alluring the soul from its bright bourne away. 
Enough for our comfort is all we require: 
How small is the portion we truly enjoy! 
The owner of millions does but acquire 
The toil of the factor whom others employ. 


Seek not for power. Ambition’s galling crown 

But racks with pain the brow of high estate; 
Who grasps the pageant bauble of renown 

Lays bare his breast to shafts of envious hate. 
Seen from afar, the mountain’s lofty crest, 

With seeming glories, wooes the wand’rer there; 
Till, faint and weary, robbed of peace and rest, 

He finds the frozen summit bleak and bare. 
Woo not, with fevered pulse, the world’s acclaim ; 

With puppet will the rabble shout or rave. 
Why crush life’s flow’rs to win—disputed fame? 

Thou canst not feel thy honors in the grave. 


Be peace thy aim. That peace of heart and mind 
Which conscious rectitude alone can give. 

Thy hopes, thy joys to virtue’s realm confined ; 
Thy wealth, content; thy pride, to purely live. 

Brief is our sojourn here. The haughtiest head 
Must, like the peasant’s, own the conqueror’s sway, 

No wealth can save thee from the narrow bed; 
No fame obtain a single hour's delay. 

What mocking lures will pomp and pow’r appear 
When earth reclaims its suff’ring kindred clay! 

What holy hope the parting soul will cheer, 
That living strove for an immortal day! 





MANTILLAS. 


We present our fair friends with exquisite plates 
of some of the most admired styles of Mantillas 
which appear this season. They are taken by Voigt, 
from the articles themselves, furnished for this pur- 
pose by the celebrated establishment of Bropre, 
51 Canal Street, New York. 


THE ALBONI 
Is a very rich Mantilla, suitable for opera, pro- 
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(BACK VIEW.] 


THE ALBONI. 


[FRONT VIEW.] 


The one we present is 


menade, or carriage-dress. 
composed of elaborate Chinese embroidery, wrought 


upon white poult de soie. It is cut in one piece, 
slightly gathered at the shoulders—the back being 
ornamented with a hood of peculiar beauty, the 
mode of constructing which we must particularize : 
A square piece of silk, sufficiently large to extend 
round the back and a little in advance of each 
shoulder, is sewed upon the mantle. The two lower 


























MANTILLAS. 
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THE PATRICIAN. 


corners are turned up, so that a point is formed in 
the middle at bottom; the two meeting sides are 
then seamed about half their length, when their 
corners are again turned back upon themselves, and 
appear, only being under, like a continuation of the 
surplus collar. At the point where the seam termi- 
nates—about the middle of the hood—an ornate 
tassel is attached. The trimming may be of puffed 

15* 
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silk, but a fancy netted fringe is preferable. This, 
like the Volant, may be made of any of the pre- 
vailing colors. 


THE PATRICIAN. 


This truly magnificent article of the wardrobe is 
more especially purposed for such occasions as de- 
mand the full wealth of the toilet. It is formed of 
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THE CANINO. 


the richest production of the loom, being of the hea- 
viest poult de soie, ornamented with massive Chinese 
embroideries, and bordered by the most sumptuous 
fringe. 

This mantle is composed by uniting two separate 
pieces of silk, cut somewhat on the bias, the one 
bordering upon the other, and the seam hidden by 
the line of embroidery which traverses the middle 





of the garment. This causes the upper portion to 
lie gracefully rounding to the shoulders, and pre- 
sents wide extended tabs upon the figure, on which 
the design there wrought is displayed unbrokenly. 


THE CANINO, 


Being of the same construction generally, does not 
require further description. 
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LE VOLANT 


Is a promenade Scarf, composed of several rows of 
flounces of taffeta, gathered upon a foundation of 
tulle. The edge, as in this view, may be trimmed 
with fancy braids, and narrow point lace, or with 
looped fringe of about one inch depth. Again: a 





; 
; 







VOLANT. 


very fashionable mode is to scallop the edges of the 
flounces, which are then ornamented with chenille 
and chain stitch. A bow is placed on each shoulder, 
and also on the back and where the garment is 
fastened to the waist. The colors most in vogue 
are the greens, tans, and drabs. 





NEW BONNETS.—THE PARIS 


AND LONDON FASHIONS. 


(See Plate in front of Bool.) 


Fig. 1.—The material is white gauze bouillonné. 
The crown is covered with two rounds of white 
blonde, edged with points. The trimming is white 
marabouts and flowers. 

Fig. 2.—This is a child’s bonnet. It is made of 
pale pink satin, drawn in full puffed runnings. The 
front and the curtain at the back are edged with a 
plaiting or quilling of very narrow pink satin rib- 
bon, and on the front of the bonnet, at a little dis- 
tance from the edge, there is a row of rosettes made 
of very narrow mignone pink ribbon. The under- 
trimming consists of ruches of white tulle and loops 
of narrow white satin ribbon. 


; 
; 


Fig. 2.—The elegant bonnet represented in our 
illustration (Fig. 3) is made on a foundation of 
drawn net. The crown, which is of the horseshoe 
form, is of glacé silk, and the other part of the 
bonnet is composed of rows of ribbon or lace, 
having a vandyked edge. The under-trimming 
consists of pendent flowers, formed of black beads 
and bugles. 

Fig. 4.—This bonnet is peculiarly well adapted 
for the carriage-drive at the present season. The 
material of which it is composed is maize-colored 


ribbon, of a very rich and beautiful description, and 
edged with blonde. 


At a little distance above the 
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edge of the bonnet, there is a bouillonné of white 
tulle, upon which, at each side, there is placed a 
bouquet of white acacia, giving a stamp of delicacy 
and elegance to the bonnet. Up the back part of 


the crown there is a succession of three or four bows, 
the lower one having long flowing en’s. The un- 
der-trimming consists of a cap formed of two rows 
of blonde lace, with bouquets of lilac. 





NEW STYLES OF WINDOW AND BED DRAPERIES. 


Lin 


W. H. CARRYL’S 


LATEST DESIGNS. 


(See Plates in front of Book.) 


Fig. 1.—The peculiarity of this design will be no- 
ticed in the arrangement of the lambrequin, which 
is much more graceful than the straight, undraped 
band of brocade, etc., known under that title hith- 
erto. The cornice surmounting it is particularly 
elegant, and entirely new, being wider and heavier 
than any before represented. Indeed, Parisian art- 
ists would seem to zurpass themselves in the novelty 
and elegance of design, in both cornice and curtain- 
pins, the latter, as represented in our plate, being a 
copy of some well-known fruit or flower, in Bohe- 
mian glass, mounted on a rich gilt foliage; tulips, 
lilies, and fuchsias being among the favorites, given 
in different tints of the glass, to correspond with 
the curtains—as dead white, pale emerald-green, etc. 
No cut can represent the lightness and richness of 
the gimps and cords of either figure. Fig. 1 is also 
bordered by a very heavy bullion fringe, almost 
sweeping the floor. The lace curtains of applique, 
very rich in design, and of exquisite texture. 

Fig. 2 is greatly in favor, as combining both 
richness and neatness. The heavy bullion fringe 
replacing the lambrequin is ten or twelve inches 
deep, and, together with the draped cords and tas- 
sels, gives it a very tasteful appearance, without 
being as expensive as Fig. 1. The semioval cornice 
is also preferred by many. The design of the cur- 
tain-pins, it will be noted, are acorns in oak leaves; 
under-curtain of tamboured work. 

Mr. Carryl’s establishment has been improved 
the present year by his sending out a special agent 
to reside in Paris and Lyons, for the express pur- 
pose of forwarding the richest materials and new- 
est designs direct from the manufactories. This 


arrangement enables him to fill orders for dealers 
not residing in the city, for any style of furniture 
covering, as well as goods for churches, public build- 
ings of all kinds, railroad cars, steamers, etc. Any 
persons residing in the country, not wishing to un- 
dertake a journey to refurnish their parlors, can 
depend on Mr. Carryl’s selections. They have only 
to send the height from the floor to the top of the 
window-frame, and the width of the window-frame 
at the top, and also the color and general style they 
would prefer, and as near as may be the price they 
intend to give. Everything will be forwarded of 
the best quality and newest style, as this is by no 
means an inconsiderable branch of the establish- 
ment, and receives prompt attention. The favorite 
materials for very rich curtains continues to be 
Brocade Satin (we have seen a sample of the most 
exquisite rose tint); Satin Lampas Imperial, now on 
its way from Paris, almost too beautiful for anything 
but a state apartment, or the boudvir of a queen of 
beauty. Three-colored brocatelles are also much 
used, and an infinite variety of cheaper styles, striped 
satin laines, ranging from $25 to $45 per window, 
according to the cornice, gimp, etc., used in making 
up. Lampas Imperial, ete. ete., from $75 to $500 
per window. There is also every style of bed dra- 
peries, at every price. 

Window-shades form another branch of Mr. Car- 
ryl’s business. The neatest styles have plain grounds 
with gold borders. Buff Holland is as much in 
vogue as ever, while painted shades, as landscapes, 
ete., are more used for dining-rooms and sleeping 
apartments. 








EMBROIDERED CIGAR-CASE. 


(See Blue Plate in front of Book.) 


Groundwork. Brown calf leather. 
Stema and leaves. Pale blue-green silk, various 
shades, 


Flowers. Pale rose-color, centres yellow; cups, 
; pale yellow-green. 
{ © Letters. Rich erimson silk. 
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EDITORS’ 


“Tr is said that the Empress of China has become a 
Christian, and that the Emperor himself is half converted.” 

Such is the rumor: whether true or not, the revolution 
now in full progress in that kingdom will assuredly open 
it to the religion of the gospe!. Wherever that is taught, 
woman rises; and there man improves. It is the law of 
nature; the order of God. 

Everywhere this enlarged and Christian view of the 
agency woman is to have in the moral and social improve- 
ment of the world is awakening attention. The scoffers at 
her mental capacity are decreasing, indeed can hardly be 
found, except among very little-minded men, who are afraid 
if women are permitted to exercise their intellects the 
masculine supremacy will be overthrown. 

With such cavillers we have no argument: let them en- 
joy their fancied superiority, till the course _f events, now 
rapidly tending to woman’s elevation, shall settle the 
claims of the sexes. We only want our own share of du- 
ties and rewards. We want our own work—woman’s work 
—allotted to our sex. We want the rights which belong 
to women secured by law, and thus made sacred. In the 
following is embodied one important suggestion :— 

Woman’s Ricuts. Inporsrya Nores.—-The Governor of 
Missouri, in his late Message, made one admirable sugges- 
tion, that no man shall be allowed to indorse another man’s 
note without the consent of the indorser’s wife, or rather, that 
no indorsement without such consent shall be valid. The 
Governor well says— 

“An evil of great magnitude exists in our country, to 
eure which a suitable remedy has been looked for in vain. 
The evil alluded to is the practice of indorsing in private 
transactions. If a man is bound to scl! his real estate for 
a fair price, and to receive the full value in hard money 
paid down, the law still requires the consent and signature 
of his wife before she can he divested of her interest in it. 
The wisdom of this law has seldom been doubted. It might 
be well, then, before a man, in a convivial moment, or 
when overcome by the persuasions of an impradent friend, 
or deceived by the false representations of a bad man, puts 
his whole estate—the earnings of a long and laborious life, 
and of much toil and care—in jeopardy of the law, to re- 
quire him at least to get the consent and signature of his 
wife. If she is to be reduced to poverty, it may be as well 
to let her consent to it. This might remedy the evil to 
some extent, by adding a little more time, reflection,.and 
caution to all such transactions, without preventing much 
of the good resulting from this practice. Experience has 
shown that the wife is a good adviser and safe counsellor.” 

Mr. Polk, of the Missouri Senate, has introduced a bill 
framed in accordance with this suggestion. We trust one 
of the same sort will soon be enacted by every legislative 
aseembly in our land. 

PENNSYLVANIA FOR Woman.—This noble old State is now 
taking the lead in the movement so important to the real 
progress of humanity. Here the right of married women 
te hold property is liberally secured; here the first Female 
Medical College has been chartered with powers and rights 
as anple as those given to male institutions—and now a 
retl bona fide College for Women is chartered; and thus 


TABLE. 


wisely the Editor* of “The Temple,” a Masonic periodical, 
discourses concerning tiis matter :— 

“THe PENNSYLVANIA FemMALe CoLLece.—We publish below 
the charter which has just been granted by our Legislature 
for a college for ladies, in which ail the branches are to be 
taught which are usually studied in our best colleges for 
young men. 

“Such an institution has long been a desideratum. The 
present state of society requires that the daughters who 
are destined to become the wives of the young men edu- 
cated under the existing advanced state of education, 
should themselves have a share of that education. Those 
who are desirous of preparing themselves to become teach- 
ers, or to take some other active share in the busy scenes 
of life, have now an institution opened to them, where a 
thorough course can be pursued in whatever branch of an 
academical education they wish to perfect themselves. 

“The central position which Harrisburg occupies will 
make it of easy access to pupils, parents, and guardians, 
from all parts of this Commonwealth and the neighboring 
States. 

“We learn that it is contemplated to organize the college 
in a few weeks, so as to open the lower classes for the re- 
ception of pupils in the month of September. In a few 
weeks, the trustees will publish the course of studies, terme, 
&c. In the meantime, if our friends desire further inform- 
ation, it will give us pleasure to furnizh it.” 

Tue Brt.—To show how ample are the provisions of this 
remarkable bill, securing to women opportunities for a full 
and liberal education, we will make room for the first sec- 
tion of the act. Study it attentively, and treasure in your 
hearts the names of the trustees, as you do those of your 
dearest friends, we say to all who read our “Book.” Is 
there not some noble friend of humanity, “wealthy and 
wise,” who will come forward and bestow a rich endow- 
ment on this new College? 


“ AN ACT FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA FR 
MALE COLLEGE AT HARRISBURG. 


“Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in 
General Assembly met, and it is hereby enacted by the authority 
of the same, That there is hereby erected, established, and 
incorporated, at or near the borough of Harrisburg, in the 
county of Dauphin, in this Commonwealth, a college for 
the liberal education of females, in the various branches 
of general knowledge, science, literature, and the learned 
and foreign languages, under the name, style, and title of 
‘The Pennsylvania Female College,’ under the direction of 
the Governor of this Commonwealth, the Superintendent 
of Common Schools of this Commonwealth, Luther Reily, 
A, O. Hiester, Simon Cameron, William Dock, John Mag- 
laughlin, Benjamin Parke, Joseph J. Clyde, Robert J. Ross, 
Stephen Miller, Daniel W. Gross, Hamilton Alricks, Robert 
A. Lamberton, John H. Briggs, of Dauphin County; Otis H. 
Tiffany, Charles E. Blumenthal, of Cumberland County ; 
James Buchanan and George Ford, of Lancaster County ; 
John Weidman, Levi Kline, of Lebanon County; William 


* Professor Charlies E. Blumenthal. 
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H. Allen, Job R. Tyson, and George W. Wharton, of Phila- 
delphia; as trustees, and their successors, together with 
such other persons as shall be made trustees in the man- 
ner hereinafter provided, who are hereby created, esta- 
blished, and incorporated, and declared to be a body politic 
and corporate in deed and in law, with all the incidents of 
a corporation, hereby empowered and made capable at law 
and in equity to take to themselves and their successors, 
for the use of said college, any estate in any messuages, 
lands, tenements, goods, chattels, moneys or other effecta, 
by gift, grant, bargain, sale, conveyance, assurance, will, 
devise, or bequest of any person or persons, body politic 
or corporate, either municipal or otherwise whatsoever. 
Provided, The same do not exceed in the whole the yearly 
value or income of fifteen thousand dollars, and the same 
messuages, lands, tenements, hereditaments, and estates 
real or personal, to grant, bargain, sell convey, assure, de- 
vise, and to farm, let, and place out on interest, or other- 
wise dispose of or invest for the use of said college, in such 
manner as to them, or a quorum thereof, shall seem most 
beneficial to the said institution, and to receive the rents, 
issues, profits, income, and interest of the same, and apply 
the same to a proper use of the said college, and by the 
same name to sue, commence, prosecute, and defend, plead 
and be impleaded, in any courts of law or equity, and in 
all manner of suits and actions whatsoever, and generally 
by and in the same name to do and transact all and every 
business touching or concerning the premises, or which 
shall be incidentally necessary thereto, as fully and ef- 
fectually as any natural person, or body politic or corpo- 
rate, have power to manage their own concerns, and to 
hold, and enjoy, and exercise, as far as may be applicable 
to a college for the education of females, all the powers, 
authorities, and jurisdictions granted to the other colleges 
within this Commonwealth.” 

FemMALe Mepicat EpUcATION seems now well provided for 
in this old Keystone State. Besides the regular Female 
Medical College, the fourth annual session of which will 
open on the Ist of October, with ample accommodations 
and every prospect of success, there is also to be a session 
of the Penn Medical College, a new institution opened for 
female students in this city. The session commences the 
let of September. We hope both colleges will be well at- 
tended. The call for female physicians is most encourag- 
ing. Every graduate from the medical schools finds her- 
self in practice at once. It is a noble pursuit for women, 
this of the healing art; it belongs to our sex more than to 
men, because women and children mostly require its exer- 
cise and its care. Public opinion is undergoing a wonder. 
ful change in this respect, and a man midwife will soon be- 
come an obsolete idea. 

A Femate Exectep Reatster or Dreps.—The Rockland 
* Gazette” says that Miss Olivia Rose has been actually 
elected Register of Deeds for the Eastern District of Lin- 
coin County. The vote was Miss Rose 496; Sylvester 205; 
scattering 40. 





Acquirren.—“ Agnes Anderson, indicted at New Orleans 
for the murder of Wm. B. Taylor, of that city, has been 
tried and acquitted. It seems to be a settled principle with 
juries that eeluction justifies assassination. This is not yet 
avowed as a sound legal principle, but practically it seems 
to be well settled with juries.” 

It should be thus settled till laws protecting female ho- 
nor by severer penalties for seduction and desertion are 
enacted. The specious, but wicked sentiment that all the 
shame and suffering for this sin must fall on the poor, de- 
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ceived, betrayed woman is no longer to be tolerated. This 
is a great advance towards that justice which every good 
and true man, wishing to promote the best interests of hu- 
manity, should be careful to see rendered the female sex. 

Tae MovEMENT IN ENGLAND.—We give below the an- 
nouncement of a new periodical on behalf of woman. That 
old mother country has much to do in order to overtake 
the progress of her American daughter. We have here 
Norma: Schools for Female Teachers, High Schools for 
Girls (in two States only, low be it said), Female Colleges, 
Literary and Medical, and Journals devoted to Woman; 
none of these advantages are yet enjoyed by the sex in 
Great Britain. So we welcome the promised advent of this 
new aid in the great cause. 

“Preparing for publication, in London, ‘THe Woman's 
ApvocaTe :’ a monthly paper of 16 pages, Demy 8vo. Price 
2d. Devoted to the Amelioration of the Social State, 
through THE ELEVATION OF WOMAN. 

“The contemplated Advocate of truth and justice, de 
signed as the organ of the WomAn’s ELevation Leaavs, will 
plead for the Social, Moral, Professional, Pecuniary, and 
Civil Elevation of Woman, as the only sure and irrefraga- 
ble movement towards the civilization of the whole human 
race. 

“ At the present time, while some of our leading journals 
as well as our weekly publications, some of our pulpits as 
well as our platforms, and even our House of Commons as 
well as several members of the House of Lords, are evinc- 
ing an interest and directing attention to the existing posi- 
tion of Woman—while the persuasion and conviction are 
daily widening and deepening, that through the influences 
of Woman especially the melioration and advancement of 
Humanity must be achieved—while various political and 
theological sects and parties are looking to Woman as the 
concentration of their hopes and fears, in their contempla- 
tion of the future—while the multitudinous offsprings of 
the English press do not present a single periodical conse- 
crated to the exposition and advocacy of Woman's position, 
claims, and elevation—the Members of the Council of the 
Woman's Elevation League conceive that they will be sup- 
plying a deficiency in the representation of public opinion, 
and rendering society an essential service, by setting on 
foot a publication wherein the views, opinions, and senti- 
ments of thinking minds may be communicated, on the 
hitherto neglected topics—the Offices and Influences of Wo- 
man. 

“The Proprietors expect Articles for and against the Ele- 
vation of Woman; and, though the Editors of ‘ The Wo- 
man’s Advocate’ will make room for Articles opposed to the 
movement on behalf of Woman, they particularly solicit 
the clear statement of Facts relative to Woman’s wrongs, 
the degradation of the Sex, the oppression of Helplessness, 
the claims of injured Innocence, the necessity of Woman’s 
elevation—in short, they solicit the communication of 
whatever may tend to the solution of the great problem— 
Woman, 

* The glory, jest, and riddle of the world.” 


“ UNCONSCIOUSNESS, or pouring out the feelings as through 
inspiration, is the real lyric. Religious poetry is the high- 
est kind, because this only is unconscious—is from the soul 
(the inner breath of the poet congealed into form by con- 
tact with the cold life of the world). 

“Tmagination is actually our dominant faculty; it is po- 
tentially subjected to the spirit, or pure reason. 

“Shelley bas said that imagination is the great instrument 
of good; he ought to have added that it is also the greut 
instrument of evil.” 
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From BEYOND TaE Rocky Movuntatns.—The following poem, 
sent us by “the daughter of an ex-editor,” dwelling far 
away in the regions of the setting sun, bears evidence that 
our “ Book” goes with its healthy influence wherever Ame- 
rican women are found. There is little danger that the er- 
roneous modes of worship men may set up will ever be 
durable while truth and its purifying power can reach the 
heart of woman. Let those who wish to disseminate truth 
make it their first care to enlighten the female mind. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE EVENING. 
BY LAURA M. HYDE. 


How pleasant to me is the calm summer evening, 
When the sun is bidding farewell to the flower! 
Or when the soft shades of the night are descending, 

Tis this my heart claims as its own favored hour. 


When the snow-covered mountains like silver are gleaming, 
Not a cloud in the bright western sky that will lower, 
And the face of all nature with rapture is gleaming, 
*Tis then the heart yields to invisible power. 


That invisible power, that ever is guiding 

Us on to a life full of happiness fraught, 

And if we press forward and do but its bidding, 

We need have no fear; our salvation is bought. 
Great Salt Lake City. 

To CoRRESPONDENTS.—The following articles are accepted: 
“ Robert Nicoll, Scotland's Second Burns,” “ Practice against 
Theory,” “ Frank Merrill,” “To a White Champdka,” “ An 
Old Maid’s Dream,” “’Tis Pa,” “ Evening Thoughts,” “ My 
Resting-Place,” “ Meditatiors of a Man without Money,” 
“ The Sunshine of Life,” “ Evening Winds,” “ Alice Leslie,” 
“Some Thoughts on Training Female Teachers,” “ How 
Paul Bubblebroke became Rich,” “The White Cloud,” and 
“ Fairyland.” 

The following are not needed at present; some of these 
are worth revising by their authors, and then these articles 
would do well for the newspaper press: “The Swing on 
the Old Oak Tree,” “ Little Nell,” “ Leaves from Life's Day- 
Book,” “ Angela,” “ The Last Reproof,” “ A Dark Subject,” 
“ Mutations,” and “ Gone.” 
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Booxs By Mari.—Now that the postage on printed matter 
is so low, we offer our services to procure for our subscrib- 
ers or others any of the books that we notice. Informa- 
tion touching books will be cheerfully given by inclosing a 
stamp to pay return postage. 

From A. Hart (late Carey & Hart), corner of Fourth and 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia :— 

AMERICAN GAME IN ITS SEASONS. By Henry Wil- 
liam Herbert, author of “ Frank Forrester’s Field Sports,” 
*“ Fish and Fishing,” etc. etc. Illustrated from nature on 
wood, and by the author. This handsome volume is com- 
posed of papers which, from time to time, have appeared 
in one of our popular magazines. It addresses itself par- 
ticularly to sportsmen, presenting the favorite species of 
game for every month in the year. At the same time, the 
account which the author gives of “their specific distine- 
tion,” characteristics, habits, haunts, and migrations, will 
prove instructive to the general reader and interesting to 
the naturalist. 

POEMS BY TITOMAS PUCTIIANAN READ. A new and 
enlarged edition. VWhata wonder & here! A bok with- 
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out a preface! Poems without apologies! A handsomely 
printed volume dedicated to a blacksmith! Well, as the 
author has himself chosen to let bis book pass thus quietly 
and unpretendingly into the literary world, with no influ- 
ential friend to herald its beauties; with no humble ex- 
pression of hopes and fears; with no modest explanations 
from himself, and with no aristocratic patron to protect it 
from the assaults of mobocratic critics, we presume that we 
shall not be expected to give his volume a very flattering, 
or a very “lengthy notice.” The fact is, however, that we 
feei, in relation to these poems of Mr. Read, pretty much as 
it becomes us to feel on all questions that have been de- 
liberately adjudged by a majority of our candid contempo- 
raries. From the banks of the Ohio to the banks of the 
Thames and the Arno, Mr. Read, though still a young man, 
has made his name celebrated, not merely as a poet, but as 
a painter. His poems have been familiar to readers of taste 
on both continents for several years past, while his reputa- 
tion has been continually on the increase by the appear- 
ance, from time to time, of new and beautiful flashes of his 
genius. Those fugitives have been arrested in their flight 
through the newspapers, and form the additional attrac- 
tions in the present complete edition of the author’s poems. 
It was well and kindly thought of by our poet, to prepare 
for his friends and the public a new and enlarged edition 
of his poems when on the eve of his departure for Europe. 
It was the handsomest farewell compliment he could have 
made. 

PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR OBTAINING PHOTOGRA- 
PHIC PICTURES BY THE CALOTYPE AND ENERGIA- 
TYPE, also upon Albumenized Paper and Glass, by Collodion 
and Albumen, etc. etc. Including a practical treatise on 
Photography, with a supplement, containing the Helio- 
crome Process. Also, practical hints on the Daguerreotype; 
being simple directions for obtaining portraits, views, co- 
pies of engravings, drawings, sketches of machinery, etc., 
by the Daguerreotype process; including the latest im- 
provements in fixing, coloring, and engraving the pictures; 
with a description of the apparatus. Illustrated with en- 
gravings. By J.H.Croucher. This little volume is full 
of interesting details, as well for the information of the 
scientific inquirer as for the safe direction of the practical 
artist. 

From Liprrycort, Gramno, & Co. (successors to Grigg & 
Elliot), No. 14 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia :— 

THE RACE FOR RICHES, AND SOME OF THE PITS 
INTO WHICH THE RUNNERS FALL. Six Lectures, ap- 
plying the Word of God to the Traffic of Men. By William 
Arnot, Minister of Free St. Paul's, Glasgow. American 
edition, with preface and notes, by Stephen Colwell. These 
admirable lectures embrace the consideration of some of 
the most important duties incumbent upon those who pro- 
fess to be guided by the spiritual light, and by the moral 
teaching of the Gospel. The first is on the relations that 
subsist among the different classes of society. Second— 
Covetousness, its company and its character. Third—Mo- 
ney valued at more than money's worth. Fourth—Fruit 
of covetousness, dishonesty. Fifth—Fruit of covetousness, 
oppression. Sixth—Money bequeathed by parents to their 
children. An appendix to the volume contains an outline 
of a work on charity, for which a premium of one thousand 
dollars is offered, and remarks on the series of publications, 
of which this is the beginning. 

THE BIBLE IN THE COUNTING-IIOUSE. A Course of 
Lectures to Merchants. By HU. A. Boardman, D.D. The 


main object of these lectures is not dissimilar to that set 
forth in the work just noticed, which is, if possible, to place 
some moral and religious restraints upon the “course of 
trade,” and to elevate the mercantile character to its true 
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standard of Christian honor and integrity. The work 
therefore commends itself to the candid perusal of all who 
have the interests of their profession at heart, and espe- 
cially to those who are about to enter upon commercial 
pursuits. 

MARIE DE BERNIERE: a Tule of the Crescent City, etc. 
etc. etc. By W. Gilmore Simms, author of the “ Yemassee,” 
“ Richard Hurdis,” ete. Our readers are familiar with the 
writings of Mr. Simms, and therefore they will not require 
a repetition of favorable opinions. The leading story in the 
present volume was very popular while passing through 
the pages of “ Arthur’s Home Gazette.” It cannot prove 
less so now made up in a neat volume, and accompanied by 
two other stories from the pen of the same energetic writer, 
“The Maroon” and “ Maize in Milk.” 

LOUISE ELTON ; or, Things Seen and Heard. A Novel. 
By Mrs. Mary E. Henderson. This is a spirited and lively 
picture of Southern life and manners, in which the peculiar 
question is not, indeed, altogether forgotten; but, when 
introduced, is introduced so naturally that there is no rea- 
son left for complaint. The author is evidently well in- 
formed in regard to the controversial points she has touched 
upon, and which she has managed with skill and good feel- 
ing in the familiar conversations of her principal charac- 
ters. 

ANTIFANATICISM. A Tale of the South. By Miss Mar- 
tha Haines Butt. As may be readily conjectured, this is a 
warm defence of Southern feeling and Southern manners, 
end, although the first attempt of a youthful author, it is 
quite creditable in its style and construction. 

SCENES AND ADVENTURES IN THE SEMI-ALPINE 
REGION OF THE OZARK MOUNTAINS OF MISSOURI 
AND ARKANSAS, which were first Traversed by De Soto in 
1641. By Henry Rowe Schoolcraft. Taken in connection 
with the history of our country, and the development of 
the mineral resources of the South-west, this may be justly 
considered a most interesting and valuable work. The 
marrative here presented has been drawn up from the 
original journal kept by the author during his travels, 
since which a period of thirty-four years has passed away. 
But the lapse of time, we presume, will rather increase 
than diminish the feeling of pleasure which the reader 
will experience in its perusal. Comparisons are said to be 
odious. They cannot be so, however, in contemplating the 
past and the present of our country. The changes that 
have taken place within the last thirty years, as well in 
the policy of the government as in the spirit of enterprise 
and progress of our people, are subjects which must re- 
ceive, as they demand, the deepest consideration of philan- 
thropists and statesmen. The work before us, which con- 
tains, besides a vast amount of solid information, numerous 
incidents and descriptions of wild and savage life, we are 
happy to believe, will furnish the data for those compari- 
sons, which, after the lapse of only thirty years, will be far 
more gratifying than odious to the heart of the patriot. 

From BiancnarD & La, Philadelphia :— 

MEMORIALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF CHARLES 
JAMES FOX. Edited by the Rt. Hon. Lord John Ruasell, 
M.P. Two volumes. In the preface to the second volume 
of these interesting memorials, the editor takes occasion to 
aay of Mr. Fox that he was a statesman who “ never would 
eondescend to an intrigue, and never would betray a prin- 
ciple.” Honest, capable, and eloquent as Mr. Fox undoubt- 
edly was, still, in our opinion, these “ Memorials” will fail 
to present to the mind of an impartial reader a character 
so free from the common political immoralities as that 
drawn by Lord Russell. As Americans, the services of Mr. 





Fox in incidentally defending the rights of the colonies, and 
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in promoting the acknowledgment of the independence of 
the United States, we have reason to honor his memory, 
and to greatly applaud the courageous manner in which 
those duties to liberty and humanity were performed. But 
neither our honor nor our gratitude for the services of the 
man should win from us our judgment of the true motives 
of the politician and partisan, who, on various occasions, 
proposed and advocated among his friends a coalition with, 
the very ministry he and they were in the habit of insult- 
ing and vilifying on every occasion that offered. IHlad the 
stubborn hatred entertained for Mr. Fox by George III. 
been appeased, and had he been admitted to the confidence 
of that most vindictive opponent of American liberty—a 
position which be really seemed desirous to reach, more by 
insinuation and the purchasuble force of his opposition 
than by patriotism and principle—instead of classing him, 
as we do now, among the advocates of civil rights, his name 
would probably have been recorded among the oppressors 
of his country. It may be that we examine the conduct of 
politicians in general with too much scrupulosity, and that 
we have not the most exalted opinion of the political ethics 
of Lord Rassel! himself, and have our doubts in regard to 
the truthfulness of his eulogium on the character of Mr. 
Fox. The question is an important one, in our own day, 
whether a man who is notoriously reckless and dissolute 
in private life can be a man of integrity and principle, and 
above deception and intrigue in public life. Is there not 
great danger to be apprehended from admitting the possi- 
bility of the union of such extremes in one individual? 
Historically, the “ Memorials” are interesting and even im- 
portant, presenting us with graphic delineations of “men 
and manners,” drawn by those who were themselves the 
active spirits in one of the most corrupt periods in the Bri- 
tish government. 

From J. 8. Reprrerp, Clinton Hall, New York, through 
W. B. Zrener, Philadelphia :— 

THE GRAFTED BUD: a Memoir of Angelica Irene Hawes. 
By Mrs. A. H. Hawes. We have read this little memoir of 
a sensitive and intelligent child with peculiar interest. 
Perhaps we have been the more feelingly touched by this 
simple narrative of a brief tife of innocent childhood, be- 
cause we had near us while perusing it adear little orphan 
girl, who strangely resembled the subject of the memoir, 
as well in the outlines of her countenance as in the gene- 
ralities of her character and affections. We cannot hesi- 
tate to express our admiration of the tender solicitude, the 
wisdom and precaution exhibited by the author in her ma- 
nagement of the child of her adoption, neither can we hesi- 
tute to commend her example as being worthy of all 
Christian women who may have it in their power to secure 
their own happiness by administering to the wants and 
necessities of “ one of these little ones.” Blended with the 
narrative are some descriptions of the North-west and its 
inhabitants, as well as of the Christian missions in that re- 
mote quarter, which will, on account of the great charity 
observed by the author, greatly interest and gratify the 
reader 

From Cornisn, Lamport, & Co., No. 8 Park Place, New 
York :— 

THE COURSE OF EMPIRE, VOYAGE OF LIFE, AND 
OTHER PICTURES OF THOMAS COLE, N. A., with Selec- 
tions from his Letters and Miscellaneous Writings: ilustra- 
tive of his Life and Writings. By Louis L. Noble. The 


lives of true artists, like the course of true love, but seldom 
run smooth. They are generally permitted to flow on for 
years in quiet and obscurity; but they are not the less ob- 
structed by those pains, privations, and disappointments 
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which seem always to attend and to secure the triumphs 
of patient genius, as well as the triumphs of faithful love. 
It is thus that we might attempt, with at least some show 
of propriety, to draw a parallel between a naturally written 


love-story, and the true and simple narrative of the life of 


a struggling artist. But we have not the leisure to make 
such an attempt, nor would it be necessary for us to do so 
if we had the leisure, when we have before us a work that 
will more fully, and in a most agreeable manner, explain 
the similitude to which we allude. We may say of this 
work, with great truth, that it is far more interesting on 
account of the love it portrays fir the arts, and the energy 
and heroic courage which that love inspired in the heart 
of the poor painter, than are any of the love fictions and 
romances that have come under our observation for many 
a day. It presents us with incidents in real life, real 
scenes in our own and foreign countries, and with exam- 
ples of real Christian fortitude and noble manhood, such as 
will leave salutary lessons upon the mind and the heart of 
the reader, and induce him, perhaps, when an opportunity 
shall occur, not to treat with indifference the claims of a 
young and friendless artist. 

From Cartes Scripner, New York, through A. Harr, 
Philadelphia :— 

THE EVENING BOOK;; or, Fireside Talk on Morals and 
Manners, with Sketches of Western Life. By Mrs. Kirkland, 
author of “ New Home,” “ Holidays Abroad,” etc. This is 
a neat volume, containing nineteen essays and sketches, 
mostly on important and practical subjects, from the pen 
of one of our best female writers. The volume, in its per- 
fect state, is said to contain seven illustrations. The copy 
sent to us has but two. These were designed by Dallas, 

nd engraved by Burt, and are really very fine specimens 
of the arts. 

From Harper & Broruers, New York, through Linpsar & 
BLAKISTON, Philadelphia :— 

TILE COMPLETE WORKS OF SAMUEL TAYLOR COLE- 
RIDGE. With an introductory Essay upon his Philosophi- 
cal and Theological Opinions. Volume 
5. The present volume is devoted almost exclusively to 
the investigation of the religious views of Luther and other 
great lights of the reformed churcbes. 

MEMORIALS OF THE ENGLISH MARTYRS. By the 
Rey. C. B. Taylor, M. A., Rector of Olley, Suffolk. This 
work is handsomely printed, and contains numerous i!lus- 
trations, embracing views of ancient churches, monuments, 
ete. The author appears to have been indebted for most 
of his facts and conclusions to Fox’s “ Book of Martyrs.” 
Whether the continual reproduction of the bloody records 
of religious persecutions, and the bitter repetition of old 
criminations and recriminations, will have any effect in 
convincing the people of our day of the beauty and truth, 
of the charity and the peaceful bearing, and good-will of 
Christianity, is a question which we have heard propound- 
ed as being eminently worthy of pious consideration. 

THE HISTORY OF THE RESTORATION OF MON- 
ARCILY IN FRANCE. By Alphonse de Lamartine, author 
of the “ History of the Girondists.” Volume 4. This vol- 
ume opens with the news of Napoleon’s death, and its 
effects on public opinion, and closes with the expulsion and 
embarkation of Charles X. and the royal family at Cher- 
bourg. 

DISCOVERIES AMONG THE RUINS OF NINEVEH 
AND BABYLON ; with Travels in Armenia, Kurdistan, and 
the Desert ; being the Result of a Second Expedition under- 
taken for the Trustees of the British Museum. By Austen 


In seven volumes. 


H. Layard, M. P., author of “Nineveh and its Remains.” 
VOL. XLvi1.—16 
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With maps, plans, and illustrations. American readers 
will feel greatly indebted to the publishers for this hand- 
some and cheap edition of a most valuable and interesting 
work. It is an abridgment by Dr. Layard himself of his 
magnificent work on “ Nineveh and its Remains,” and will 
no doubt be found more acceptable and useful to inquirers 
generally than the original. The Biblical and historical 
illustrations, which formed a distinct feature of the first 
work, have been carefully introduced into the narrative of 
the abridgment, and in such a manner as to present to the 
mind of the reader a connected and impressive view of all 
the important facts and discoveries embraced in the larger 
edition. An unabridged edition of this work, with the 
illustrations complete, has also been presented to the Ame- 
rican public, at one half the price charged for imported 
copies. 

From G. P. Putnam, New York, through T. B. Peterson, 
Philadelphia :— 

NOTABILITIES OF FRANCE AND ENGLAND. With 
an Autobiography. By Philarete Charles, Professor of the 
Paris Institute. In this volume the reader is presented 
with many agreeable sketches of remarkable men, as well 
as some attractive, if not profound reflections upon moral, 
religious, and political questions, having a particular refer- 
ence to the present social condition, and the future pro- 
gress of the human race. The style of this author is chaste 
and pleasing, and all the character and incidents intro- 
duced into his work are so managed as to leave favorable 
impressions of his intentions, if not always of his judgment. 

From H. Love & Brotaer, New York :— 

HARRY COVERDALE’S COURTSIIIP. The author of 
“ Frank Fairlegh” and “ Lewis Arundell” has exceeded all 
his former productions in “ Harry Coverdale’s Courtship,” 
the latest of his beautiful works of fiction. For rollicking 
humor, keen wit, and a delicate and accurate perception 
of the nicer feelings of the heart, the author of “ Cover- 
dale’s Courtship” is unrivalled. In the expression of 
earnest pathos, Dickens himself must bow to this new star 
that has arisen in the world of imaginative literature. The 
work is for sale by all the booksellers in Philadelphia. 

From Moorg, ANpEerson, Wirstacn, & Kevrs, Cincinnati, 
and Newman & Ivison, New York, through E. 8. Jones 
& Co., Philadelphia :-— 

POETRY OF THE VEGETABLE WORLD: a popular Ex- 
position of the Science of Botany, and its Relations to Man, 
By M. J. Schleiden, M. D., Professor of Botany in the Uni- 
versity of Jena. First American, from the London edition 
of Henfrey. Edited by Alphonso Wood, M. A., author of 
“The Class Book of Botany,” etc. This work is rather 
more of a poetical and philosophical character than is com- 
patible with a practical and popular exposition of the sci- 
ence of Botany, notwithstanding the claim to that effect set 
forth in its title. It is also rather exuberant in what are 
called rational and transcendental ideas, and too gorgeous 
in its colorings, and too laborious in its application of fami- 
liar sayings and common maxims to the great works and 
mysteries of nature, to be agreeable to those who seek for 
knowledge and improvement in the union of the sciences 
with religious faith. The American editor has, however, 
exercised his critical judgment in pruning the work of 
many of its original branches, which were thought to be 
the more dangerous because the poisonous qualities of the 
fruit they bore were attempted to be concealed from the 
unwary under a profusion of rich foliage, entwined in gar 
lands of bright and beautiful flowers. Some twigs, we per 
ceive, still remain to mar the beauty of the “ Relations.” 
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From Tickyor, Resp, & Fieips, Boston, through W. P. 
Hazarp, Philadelphia :— 

GERMAN LYRICS. By Charles F. Brooks. 
volume of translations from a number of the popular Ger- 
man poets, very creditable to the industry of the author. 
We mast be permitted to say, however, that we have seen 


This is a 


anonymous translations of some of the pieces which we 
think were more in accordance with the spirit of the origi- 
nals, and more harmonious in their metrical execution. 

From Goutp & LrncoLy, Boston :— 

DR. GRANT AND THE MOUNTAIN NESTORIANS. By 
Rev. Thomas Laurie. This is a very interesting work, and 
will be found of great service to the cause of missions. 
The narrative of labors and sufferings endured by the de- 
voted missionaries, men and women, is fhore strange and 
thrilling than the novelist would venture to record of his 
heroes. There are some passages relating to the mother 
of Dr. Grant, and the influence she had in forming his 
mind and directing his career, that we intend to lay before 
our readers when we have room. 

EULOGY ON DANIEL WEBSTER. 
len, LL. D. 
the character and services of the late eminent American 
statesman. Mr. Allen, who is Principal of the Girard Col- 
lege, appears to have understood his theme, and, without 
any visible effort, rises calmly to the estimate of a great 
man’s services to his country and to humanity. The style 
is fitting the subject, dignified and calm, with a silver flow, 
like the course of a brook that glasses in its clear waters 


By William H. Al- 


This eulogy is one of the best we have seen on 


the massive granite mountain leaning in stillness above it. 

THE NEW BOND OF LOVE. A curious book, without 
the name of author or publisher. It seems a very earnest 
appeal to everybody to be doing something good; but what 
is to be done is not so clear. Here is a short specimen of 
its teachings, which we confess we do not comprehend :— 

“ If the black stream has degraded the soul of humanity, 
if the black stream has interfered with the practical carry- 
ing out of the heavenly words of Christ, if the black stream 
rolls on ruggedly, doggedly, increasing in fury with every 
age, if holy beings attempt in vain to stem it, would the 
heavens frown if the divine sparks in the soul of humanity 
were to rise in rebellion against the black demons, and 
say, Stop the supplies ?” 


THE ANTI-LANCET. Nos. 1 and 2 This 
respectable-looking magazine, as its name imports, is op- 
posed to the abstraction of blood in all its forms; is expla 
natory of the Chrono-Thermal System of Medicine; and ad- 
vocates the medical education of woman. It is the official 
organ of the Penn Medical College, of Philadelphia. 


are received. 


From James Munroe & Co., Boston :— 

THE STAR IN THE DESERT. By the author of “A 
Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,” “Old Joliffe,” &c. This is the 
last of the bright little books, as we may well call this inte- 
resting series, which Miss Planché has sent out. Well does 
it sustain her reputation as a writer of merit as well as 
genius. We commend the book earnestly to our readers; 
it is a star that will lighten and bless those who follow its 
teachings. 








To Extract Grease Prom Si.xs.—Scrape French chalk, 
put it on the grease spot and hold it near the fire, the 
grease will melt and the French chalk absorb it. Brush it 
off; repeat if necessary. 
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To Ger Rip or Roacues, the following is recommended 
Take a wash-basin (of crockery ware) a fourth part filled 
with water well sweetened with molasses; lay a stick upon 
the edge of the basin, the roaches will crawl in, and, being 
unable to crawl out again, thousands may be caught in a 
night. 

Another suggestion has been offered tous: Take a boiled 
potatoe, mash it, and mix arsenic in it; strew it about 
where roaches do most frequent. The slaughter will be 
immense. 


PRESERVATION OF Booxs.—A few drops of any perfumed 
oil will secure libraries from the consuming effects of 
mouldiness anddamp. Russian leather, which is perfumed 
with the tar of the birch-tree, never moulds ; and merchants 
suffer large bales of this article to lie in the London docks 
in the most careless manner, knowing that it cannot sus- 
tain any injury from damp. 

To Varnien Drawines PAINTED IN WATER-COLOR, OR ANY 
KIND OF Paper on CaRD-WORK.—Take some clear parchment 
cuttings, boil them in water, in a clean glazed pipkin, till 
they produce a very clear size, strain it and keep it for use. 
Give your work two coats of the above size, passing quickly 
over the work, not to disturb the colors; when dry, proceed 
as before directed with your varnish, 

To CLean Heap AND CLoTues-BruUsues.—Put a tablespoon- 
ful of pearlash into a pint of boiling water. Having faat- 
ened a bit of sponge to the end of a stick, dip it into the 
solution, and wash the brush with it; carefully going in 
among the bristles. Next 
water, and let it lie a little while. 
with a cloth, and dry it before the fire. 


pour over it some clean hot 


Then drain it, wipe it 


Mernop or Corortna Atom Crretats.—In making these 
crystals, the coloring should be added to the alum in pro- 
portion to the shade which it is desired to produce. Coke, 
with a piece of lead attached to it in order to make it sink 
in the solution, is the best substance for a nucleus; or if a 
smooth surface be used, it will be necessary to wind it 
round with cotton or worsted, otherwise no crystals will 
adhere to it. Yellow, muriate of iron; blue, solution of 
indigo in sulphuric acid; pale blue, equal parts of alum 
and vitriol; crimson, infusion of madder and cochineal ; 
black, Japan ink thickened with gum; green, equal parts 
of alum and blue vitriol, with a few drops of muriate of 
iron; milk white, a crystal of alum held over a glass con- 
taining ammonia, the vapor of which precipitates the 


alumina on its surface. 


of three eggs 
nfuls of flour; thin 


A CG Puppine.—Mix the yolks 
smoothly with 
the butter with new milk till it is of the consistency of 


separately, stir them 


UNTRY 


three heaped tablesp« 


cream; whisk the whites of the eggs 
into the butter, and boil the pudding in a floured cloth or 
basin for an hour. Before it is served, cut the top quickly 
in cross bars, pour over it a small pot of raspberry or 
strawberry jelly or jam, and send quickly to table. 

Yeast Dumpuryes.—To a dough of flour and water add a 
little salt, and sufficient yeast to render the paste light; as 
soon as this is well kneaded, set it before the fire in a deep 
dish covered with a light cloth; in half an hour it will be 
sufficiently raised. When the water you intend to use is 
quite boiling, divide the dough into small balls, flatten 
them on a trencher, put them into the water, which must 
be kept up to boiling heat, and five minutes will suffice for 
the cooking. Serve with melted butter poured over the 
dumplings. 











Godeys Arm-Ghair. 


Ovr AvGust Numprr.—If our fair subscribers are not 
pleased with our exertions for them in this number, we 
shall almost think them ungrateful. We give everything 
else but the colored fashion plate; in fact, we were afraid 
to give them too many good things. They cannot quite 
have got over the beauty of the fashion plate in our July 
number, which is everywhere considered to be the most 
perfect plate of the kind ever published. 

Our Contrisutors.—We think we can challenge any pa- 
per or magazine in this country to show a list of writers 
such as those who contribute to the “ Lady’s Book.” We 
have Mrs. A. B. Neal, Mrs. E. F. Fliet, the author of “ Miss 
Bremer’s Visit to Cooper’s Landing,” Mrs. 8. J. Hale, Mrs. 
C. Lee Hentz, Caroline Orne, Mrs. Anne T. Wilbur, Pauiine 
Forsyth, Helen Hamilton, Mrs. Ann E. Porter, Abby Allin 
Curtiss, T. 8. Arthur, Richard Coe, Rev. H. H. Weld, the 
author of the “Mulrooney Stories,” Professor J. Frost, W. 
Gilmore Simms—but it would take up too much space to 
enumerate them all. 

We wish all our subscribers would remit direct to us, and 
not to others for us. If they have payments to make for 
other publishers, it may all be sent through us, as it is 
part of our business, and we pay particular attention to it. 

In a former number we printed that “ we have no travel- 
ling agents,” &c. We should have said, “We have no 
travelling collectors.” 

A Worrny Exampix—An Ilonest Man.—A gentleman 
stepped into our office a few mornings since, and paid a 
bill that had been due for nine years. He stated that he 
had been unfortunate in business; but he considered it a 
debt of honor. He also paid one dollar due for Arthur's 
“Temperance Tales.” Ile will succeed in whatever he un- 
dertakus. 





Bropre, the widespread celebrity of whose establishment 
renders remark almost superfluous, is our authority for the 
several styles of mantillas, &c., with which we are at pains 
to present our lady readers, the drawings having been 
made by Voigt, whose services have been specially secured 
for this purpose. 

It may surprise some of them to learn that to the exclu- 
sive trade of ladies’ cloaks, visites, mantles, &c., several 
houses devote their entire attention. Brodie was the first 
—this side the Atlantic—to establish this as a separate 
business, and his clear-sighted, far-reaching capacities and 
untiring energies have placed his emporium, 51 Canal 
Street, New York, preeminently first in fashion and cele- 
brity. 

Several hundreds of operatives are constantly employed 
in his immense establishment, every portion of a large, 
five-story building being occupied in the business. His 
show-rooms are unparalleled, and his stock, the largest in 
America, in addition to the constant replenishing from his 
own manufacture, is receiving continually from Europe 
the most recherché productions from the magazines of the 
chief leaders of fashion there. Regular intercourse keeps 
him au courant with every novelty as it arises; but, to 
make assurance doublv sure, Mr. B. visits Paris semi- 
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annually, in order personally to gather every particular 
that bears upon this business. 

Possessing such superior advantages and facilities, our 
readers will rely implicitly upon the fashions which he 
selects as being in all respects the most tasteful and re 
cherché of the season. 

Our readers will perceive the advantages they will re 
ceive from our arrangement with Mr. Brodie. Every month 
they will have the fashions direct from Paris, and only re- 
ceive them through the medium of the “ Lady’s Book.” 
They are suited to American tastes by “the artist of the 
beau monde,” Mr. Lewis T. Voigt. It shows well for the en- 
terprise of Mr. Brodie, when he can and does employ such 
an artist as Mr. Voigt, whose talents as a portrait p: inter 
are so well known in New York. Mr. Brodie, as well as 
ourselves, employs a large number of females, and pays 
them well. We may 
mention here that the patterns received from Brodie are 
the Albino, the Patrician, the Canino, and Le Volant. 

Any information touching the price and quality of the 
articles may be addressed to G. Brodie, 51 Canal Street, 
New York, who will attend to the same with promptness. 


Success to him for his noble efforts! 





We think the following is a very good suggestion, and 
why will the ladies not do it? It is for their own benefit. 
It is our wish, by publishing pure literature, and giving 
articles that ladies can work, and, if possible, earn their 
living by, to make the “ Book” entertaining and useful. 
Who will be the first to take the matter in hand 

“ Now, ladies, you see that Godey never neglects to do 
his best to please you; will you not do something in return? 
All that Godey desires is to spread all over the world his 
magazine ; to obtain this, it is most necessary to have can- 
vassers—and who can better canvass with success than 
you? Do then call on your friends, show them Godey’s 
* Book,’ and obtain subscriptions to it. The publisher is 
ready to fulfil all orders, having increased his edition ten 
thousand copies. We, for our part, wish him success; and 
you, ladies, now is the time to prove to him what ‘gentle 
lady’s influence’ can ever do.”—Pensucola Democrat. 

“ My Fist Experrence tN Bantes,” published in our April 
number, is having a rapid run through the press—as usual, 
without credit. Three of the daily papers of our own city 
have published it, omitting the credit; but their excuse is 
—they found it so. 

“ Friend Gopry: I am most crazy. I did not receive the 
last number of your ‘ Book.’ For goodness sake, send it 
quick. My wife will have fits—says 1 have not sent my 
paper regular—says also that I ought to have written ere 
this, and all that kind of thing. 

“ Yours truly, 


Cc. N. W.” 


CoMPLIMENTAL.— 


“ Bourvar, Tenn. 
“Mr. W., the gentleman for whom we last wrote, says 
that he would not take two dollars for the first number he 
received. You may consider him a ‘life subscriber,’ he 
says. We think we can get you several more subs at thie 
N.&4w” 
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place soon. 
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A copy of Godey’s “ Lady’s Book” was deposited in the 
corner stone of the new High School, on Broad Street, which 
was laid on the 31st of May. 





Tax following was sent to us by some disappointed lover, 
to find out who paid for the “ Lady’s Book” that was sent 
to one who had no doubt discarded him. It was a shallow 
trick to endeavor to get us to betray a correspondent—that 
part especially, where the bet of twenty-five dollars is to be 
“laid out for ‘ Lady’s Books.’” We give it with all the ad- 
vantages of the writer's peculiar notions of spelling :— 

“Mr Louis A Godey sir please send me word hoo pays 
for the ladies Book you send to Miss as s00n a8 pos- 
sesable, for I have a bet of 25 dilars on a certain man & if 
I win the money is to be laid out for ladies Books with you. 
if the Person did not sine his name to the letter please 
send his letter to you & I shall proverbly now his hand 
rite so we can deside the bet. it can make no differance 
for Miss nor the payor will never now it. & it will 
bee of some advantage to you if I win & I am very confi- 
dent I shall. please direct youre letter to , & bysso 
doing you will oblige J. C. H.” 











“PF. E. F.,” New Yorx.—Will you let us know whether 
you have received any one of the ten letters we wrote you? 
As you were in error, you should at least acknowledge it. 





Mrs. HAte’s cetesratep “ Cook Boor,” the best and most 
extensive work of the kind ever published. We continue 
to furnish it in paper covers at $1, bound at $1 25, and pay 
postage. 


Own our cover will be found an advertisement of the con- 
tents of Nos. 1 and 2 of our “Gallery of Engravings.” Such 
an opportunity is seldom offered to procure so many fine 
engravings at so low a price. The Little Valley “Journal” 
says: “Mr. Godey lately published a collection of the 
choicest engravings which have appeared in his magazine 
during the last two or three years. It oentains some of 
the most exquisite gems of art that have yet appeared in 
this country, and is richly worth the low price of fifty 
cents, for which it will be sent by mail to any who desire 
it.” 


Two Fixe Stornes.—Oakford’s, in Chestnut Street, near 
Seventh, is certainly the most splendid bat store perhaps 
in the world. It is one blaze of beauty. Oakford must 
have felt complimented on seeing the crowds that filled the 
sidewalks for some distance around his establishment, 
waiting their turn for admittance. It may not be generally 
known, but we now proclaim the fact, that Oakford and 
ourself are two of the most portly, and some go so far as to 
say, two of the best looking men in the city. We know 
him to be one of the most polite and gentlemanly dealers 
we have. 

Peterson’s New Book and Periodical Store, Girard Build- 
ings, Chestnut Street. What Oakford’s is as a hat store, so 
is Peterson’s as a book establishment. It has no equal. 
Why, the glass alone in front of Peterson's store cost $1800. 
If he can only do the business here that he deserves to do, 
he will be a rich man in a few years. He sells some thou- 
sands of the “ Lady’s Book” monthly. 

Sanrornp’s New Opera Hovse will be in Twelfth Street, 
below Chestnut. It will seat eight hundred persons. It 
will open on the first Monday in August, with the opera 
of Cinderella burlesqued. The company will produce a 
light operatic piece weekly. If they have but half the suc- 
eess they had in Concert Hall, they may all retire with for- 
tunes iu a very short time. 
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PHILADELPHIA ACADEMY OF Fring Arts.—We are pleased to 
hear that the season has been so eminently successful. 
We hope that none of our subscribers who may favor us 
with a visit this summer, will fail to pay a visit to this 
most worthy temple of the arts. 

Tae Harmonia Sacred Music Society are about to build 
an immense concert-room on Broad Street, at a cost of 
$100,000. In this hall will be placed the large organ now 
building for the society. By next spring we shall have the 
largest concert-room in the United States. At the last 
concert given by the society, we were much pleased at the 
performance; the solo singing was delightful, and the 
choruses were executed with remarkable precision; but 
the gem of the evening was the sacred cantata of Belshaz- 
zar, composed by Frank T. 8. Darley. This youthful com- 
poser gives promise of great excellence. 

Tue PatLaarmonic Concerts.—The last concert given by 
this excellent musical society was numerously attended, 
and we think was the best of the season. This society has 
been very successful, and the public of Philadelphia owe 
them much for the various brilliant repasts they have 
spread before them. Their success is owing, in a great 
measure, to the indefatigable exertions of the worthy presi- 
dent, Albert G. Waterman, who, notwithstanding his ardu- 
ous duties as a city father, finds time to devote a portion 
of his evenings to the encouragement of a musical taste 
among our citizens, 


Broad Srreet Market, otherwise called the “ Rice Mar- 
ket,” after its enterprising builder, John Rice, Esq., is now 
open and well patronized. It is a beautiful and commo- 
dious edifice, and the supply of meats and vegetables is 
bounteous. The consumers have found it out, and visit it 
in crowds. It is comfortable to be screened from the wea- 
ther while making your purchases. 

ATTENTION is called to our advertisement in this number 
of “summer beverages.” Only twenty-five cents for thirty 
valuable receipts for summer beverages! No family should 
be without a copy. 

Carre May Boats.—Those fine boats, the General Mac- 
Donald and Thomas Powell, are now running daily to the 
capes. The beach is in fine order, and Harwood, as usual, 
takes the lead. He has made great improvements in his 
house this season. Among other things, the gas bas been 
introduced, and everything has been so rejuvenated that 
the old visitors will hardly recognize it—but there stands 
Harwood, with his smiling face, to welcome all comers. 

Scnvy.kit Tarp To Lavret Hit, FALts, AnD MANAYUNK. 
—We are glad to perceive that our notices of this favorite 
trip have had their effect. The travel up the river has in- 
creased greatly since last season. Still, we wish to keep 
our friends advised of the beauty and healthfulness of the 
excursion. Would it not pay to have half hour boats? We 
think it would. 


Warre’s Har Renovator, on Amber GLoss.—Our women 
folks say that they find nothing equal to this. The use of 
it makes the hair pleasingly soft, and assists in its growth. 
It is very generally used in this city, and the proprietor 
bas hosts of certificates to prove its efficacy in restoring the 
hair when it has been lost through sickness or otherwise. 
Mr. White also manufactures a most excellent article for 
summer: it is the essence of Jamaica ginger, a most useful 
article for the season, and it is really an excellent prepara 
tion. 
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“Antuur’s Home Macazrve” for July is a beautiful 
number. It contains a splendid full-page steel plate, and 
several beautiful wood-engravings, and eighty pages of 
reading. Certainly this is a cheap magazine at 2, four 
copies for $5. 

We have received from the extensive music depot of T. 
C. Andrews, 66 Spring Garden Street, the following choice 
piece of music: “ Ah, they think that I forget her,” « bal- 
lad, composed and dedicated to T. Cecil Andrews by Louis 
8. D. Rees. 

Govtp, 164 Chestnut Street, is determined to be sur- 
passed by no one in the rapidity, neatness, good taste, and 
beauty displayed in every new musical publication. Among 
his latest, we observe, “ Behold the Western Evening Light,” 
one of “ Dempster’s” sacred melodies. This is really a de- 
lightful comporition, and is well worth a place in the port- 
folio of every lover of good music. 

“The Flower of the Flock ; or, Lulu is our darling pride,” 
is another of those sweet charming melodies that cannot 
fail to please. 

The “ Elora Polka,” by Jos. Bellak, is a fine spirited com- 
position, and must become popular. 

For anything new in the musical line, we would refer 
our ladies to the store of J. E. G., 164 Chestnut Street, 
where no doubt they will be amply repaid by a single visit. 

Fanny Fern.—It will be seen by an advertisement on our 
cover that Derby & Miller, of Auburn, New York, are about 
to publish a volume of the writings of this lady. We have 
no doubt that the book will meet with a rapid sale. 





“ Book or THE WoriLD.”—We are indebted to those enter- 
prising publishers, Messrs. Weik & Wieck, for No. 10, Vol. 
1, of this beautiful work, containing four engravings, three 
of them colored. 

We take the following from the “ Evening Argus,” and 
concur in the same. We frequently are obliged to hunt 
up the keeper when we are showing our country friends 
the lions :— 

“ INDEPENDENCE HALt.—The Committee on City Property 
should devise some means whereby all strangers who visit 
our city should be able to see the Hall of Independence 
through a somewhat larger aperture than the key-hole. 
Many strangers are unable to find the superintendent of 
the building after a pretty thorough search, and must con- 
tent themselves with a birdseye view of the room and its 
relics. This is disgraceful to our city, and operates, no 
doubt, seriously to its disadvantage. The doors of the hall 
should at all times be open, and if it be necessary to keep 
the people out of the room, and we do not see why it is, 
there could be a palisade fence thrown across the door- 
way, about half its height, which would enable all to see 
the hall. No good reason can be given fur barring the 
door, and compelling the citizens, residents, and strangers 
to beg the superintendent the favor of admitting them 
The public have too long submitted to the exclusiveness 
and selfishness of Councils in regard to the Hall of Inde 
pendence, and they should speak out plainly on the sub 
ject.” 

Taz Irviva Hovsr, New York, W. L. Burrovens, Pro 
PrietoR.—We were gratified, on visiting our old friend a 
few days since, in seeing how prosperous the Irving has 
become under his charge. Why should it not beso? A 


situation unsurpassed in New York, on the fashionable 
side of the street, opposite the Park and Stewart’s marble 
16* 
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palace, in the neighborhood of Burton’s Theatre—that is 
almost enough in itself—and very near the other places of 
amusement. A most accomplished, generous, and affable 
landlord, who is always to be found at his post, fine airy 
rooms, and an admirable table; and, to render everything 
convenient to his guests, Mr. B. has lately introduced an 
office in his buildings, from whence telegraphic communi- 
cations may be sent to any part of the United States. On 
looking at the books, we find that the business has greatly 
increased of late, frequently one hundred arrivals being 
booked before breakfast, and the register shows some three 
hundred daily. If any of our subscribers visit New York 
this season, and hosts of them no doubt will, just say to 
Mr. Burroughs that we desired you to stdp at his house, 
and we are certain that you wil! want no other letter of in- 
troduction. 





Tue New York Arts-Union.—A committee appointed by 
the Legislature of New York to examine into the affairs 
of this institution, has shown that everything about it has 
been conducted in a fair and upright manner. We never 
in our recollection have seen any charge so recoil upon its 
instigators as has this investigation upon the head of the 
unfortunate individual who got it up. We almost pitied 
him before the matter was concluded. Even the American 
artists, upon whom he depended to establish his charge of 
shameful abuse upon the part of the Arts-Union, all testi- 
fied in favor of the institution, and the kind treatment 
that they had received from it, and particularly from its 
worthy president, Mr. Cozzens. 

Tue New York papers do not speak very favorably of the 
Crystal Palace now being erected in that city. The “Jour. 
nal of Commerce” is especially severe upon it. 





Tue following hit at the new fashion for pantaloons is 
good :— 

Fasutons.—Kerseymere for pantaloons, of the plaid style 
now in vogue, have the stripes so far apart that a chap has 
to buy two patterns to get one check. 


Tue following is old, but good :— 

Magic Anritametic.—Tbink of any even number you 
please, but do not mention it; I then ask you to double it; 
then I name to you some even number to add to it; then I 
ask you to take away half the amount; then I ask you to 
take away the number you first thought of, and, although 
I do not know what that number was, I can invariably 
tell the remainder. For instance, you think of 8; double 
it, and it will make 16; add 4 to it, that makes 20; take 
away half the whole amount, 10 is then left; take away 
the sum you first thought of, and 2 remains. This seems 
very puzzling; but, the fact is, half of the sum ordered to 
be added is always left. 1 requested that 4 might be add- 
ed; therefore I knew that the remainder would be 2. 


Fate or tat Aposties.—The following brief history of 
the fates of the apostles may be new to those whose reading 
has not been so evangelical as to know that: St. Matthew 
is supposed to have suffered martyrdom, or was slain with 
a sword, at the city of Ethiopia. St. Mark was dragged 
through the streets of Alexandria, in Egypt, till he expired. 
St. Luke was hanged upon an olive tree in Greece. §&t. 
John was put into a caldron of boiling oil in Rome, and 
escaped death! He afterwards died a natural death at 
Ephesus, in Asia. St. James the Great was beheaded at 
Jerusalem. St. James the Less was thrown from a pinna- 
cle or wing of the temple, and then beaten with a fuller’s 
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elub. S&St. Philip was hanged against a pillar at Hierapolis, 
a city in Phrygia. St. Bartholomew was flayed alive by 
the command of a barbarous king. St. Andrew was bound 
to a cross, whence he preached to the people till he expired. 
St. Thomas was run through the body with a lance, at 
Coromandel, in the East Indies. St. Jude was shot to death 
with arrows. St. Simon Zelotes was crucified in Persian. 
St. Matthias was first stoned, and then beheaded. &t. 
Barnabas was stoned to death by the Jews, at Salania. St. 
Paul was beheaded at Rome, by the tyrant Nero. 





A Goop Man’s Wisu.—I freely confess to you that I would 
rather, when I am laid down in the grave, have some one 
in his manhood stand over me and say, “ There lies one 
who was a real friend to me, and privately warned me of 
the dangers of the young; no one knew it, but he aided 
me in the time of need; I owe what I am to him ;” or 
would rather have some widow, with choking utterance, 
telling her children, “ There is your friend and mine. He 
visited me in my affliction, and found you, my son, an em- 
ployer, and you, my daughter, a happy home in a virtuous 
family.” I say, | would rather that such persons should 
stand at my grave than to have erected over it the most 
beautiful sculptured monument of Parisian or Italian 
marble. The heart's broken utterance of reflections of 
past kindness, and the tears of grateful memory shed upon 
the grave, are more valuable, in my estimation, than the 
most costly cenotaph ever reared.—Dr. Sharp. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


“M.C. A.”—There is no fixed fashion here either for 
shirts or shirt collars; every one has them made to suit 
their own fancy. If you will send a pattern of either on, 
we will engage to have them made for you in the best style 
by that celebrated caterer for gentlemen, Thomas Griffiths, 
268 Chestnut Street, on whom we advise all our gentlemen 
friends to call when they visit this city. 

“R. A.”—Can have the paper made for you at 13 cents 
per fb. 

“D. W.”—Will not pay the bill. 
until the year is up. 

Touching “advertising agencies.” We decline making 
any reply. The truth is a libel in this State. 

“T. 8. H.”—Sent you the music ss you desired. Pro- 
cured it at Andrews’s, 66 Spring Garden Street, where 


Says you must wait 


everything that ever was published is to be found. 

“B. A. R.”—Send on your advertisements. We wi!l have 
them inserted in “weeklies baving the largest circula- 
tion.” We know which they are. 

“Mrs. L.”—Cannot procure you a dress-maker. They 
all have here as much as they can do; business is brisk ; 
besides, they prefer the city to a country residence. 

“D. D."—Ladomus sent your watch on the 23d May by 
mail. How do you like it? 

“E. B. 8."—Sent you Mr. Gatzmer’s letter relating to the 
cottage on the llth June. 

“A. H. M.”"—The “ Book of the Toilette,” and the two 
oumbers of Godey’s “Gallery of Splendid Engravings,” will 
be sent for $1 50; nothing less. We have stated that we 
will receive post-office stamps in payment. 

“0. 8. T."—The cost of the work complete will be $40. 
It can be procured. 

“A. M. V."—The Crystal Palace, New York. Can give 
you no positive information when it willopen. Ifyou wish 
to make your trip, start at once; don’t wait fur an uncer- 
tainty. It will probably be open when you return; that 
ws, if you are absent about three months, 
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The Borrower's Department. 


“T am determined not to lend my ‘Lady’s Book’ out 
again to the half dozen ladies in our village, who for years 
back have depended on me entirely for it. I have a nice 
plan laid to tempt them with it; but they shall not take it 
from my parlor. I suppose they will make sour faces, and 
my kindness and benevolence will suffer; but I have re- 
solved that they shall pay for the ‘ Book’ themselves, and I 
intend to be firm.” 

The above is from a teacher in Virginia, who can hardly 
afford to pay for the “ Book.” 

Tae Kentucky “ Weekly News” says :— 

“Godey £. down on borrowers—and so are we. Ifa gen- 
tleman wishes a specimen of our paper, we will give him a 
number; if he wishes to sce a specimen of Godey’s ‘ Lady's 
Book,’ we will lend him our number, provided he will 
pledge himself to subscribe to Godey’s, or some other maga- 
zine or paper. Mr. Godey, your idea about placing upon 
editors’ numbers, ‘ Subscribe, and don’t cheat the publisher 





by borrowing,’ is an admirable one.” 





Tne “ Marysville Union Journal” says: “If you want to 
know more of the contents of ‘Godey,’ subscribe; for we 
sha’n’t lend ours. We think too much of it.” 


Chemistry for Douth. 








HEAT, LIGHT, AND FLAME. 


Cotorep Fires. G@reen.—Dissolve some crystals of nitrate 
of copper in spirits of wine; light the solution, and it will 
burn with a beautiful emerald green flame. 

Yellow.—Dissolve common table salt in spirits of wine, 
and proceed as directed above. 

Red.—Burn spirits of wine on muriate of lime or muriate 
of lithia. 

Crimson.—Burn spirits of wine on muriate of strontia. 

Blue.—Barn spirits of wine on muriate of copper. 

Orange.—Burn spirits of wine on chloride of calcium. 

Tue Frery Masx.—Into a bottle containing one ounte of 
sweet oil, put 2 drachm of phosphorus; let it stand a few 
days, and it will be fit for use. If a sponge dipped into 
this liquid be passed lightly over the face, it will present 
an awful appearance in the dark. This is a harmless ex- 
periment if used carefully. and will not fail to create a 
great deal of merriment. This preparation is also called 
the “Luminous Bottle.” If the stopper be removed, it 
emits a light sufficient to discern the figures on a watch. 

A Mruic ConPLaGration.—Put into asmall-neckeu eartnen 
vessel one-half ounce of sal-ammoniac, one ounce of cam- 
phor, and two ounces of rectified spirits of wine; set fire to 
it, and the room will appear to be in flames. This should 
be done in the dark. 

Su.ver Frre.—Place upon a burning piece of charcoal a 
small quantity of dried crystals of nitrate of silver, and it 
will throw out most beautiful sparks, whilst the surface of 
the coal will be coated with silver. 

Fire upon Warer.—Nearly fill a small vessel with water, 
and then gently pour upon its surface a smal] quantity of 
ether; light it with a slip of paper, and it will burn. 
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Curious Experiment. Water Maps To Bort sy CoLp, AND 
Cease To Bom sy Heat.—Half fill a Florence flask with 
water, place it over a lamp, and let it boil for a few minutes ; 
then cork the mouth of the flask as quick as possible, and 
tie a slip of moist bladder over the cork to exclude the air; 
the water being now removed from the lamp, the ebullition 
will cease, but may be renewed by pouring cold water 
gradually upon the upper part of the flask; but if hot 
water be applied the boiling instantly ceases. This may 
be repeated several times by the alternate application of 
not and cold water. To those who are not acquainted with 
the theory of what causes the above phenomenon, we will 
endeavor to explain. Be it known that water boils at 212 
degrees under the common pressure of our atmosphere. 
Now if the atmosphere, or a part of it, were removed, the 
pressure on the surface would be less, and the consequence 
would be that water would boil at a much lower tempera- 
ture; and this leads us to an explanation of what takes 
place in the foregoing experiment. We fill a flask half full 
of water, and boil it for a few minutes over a lamp; the 
steam which rises forces out the atmospheric air and occu- 
pies its place; we then remove the lamp and secure the 
flask so as to prevent the readmission of atmospheric air. 
If cold water be now poured over that part of the flask 
occupied by steam, the cold will condense the steam, which 
will trickle down the sides of the flask and mix with the 
liquor below; the steam being thus condensed, a vacuum 
is formed above the surface; the water having then no 
pressure of atmospheric air or steam, commences boiling 
afresh; but if hot water be now poured upon it, the steam 
again occupies the surface, and the boiling ceases. 

Wet or FLame.—Add a few grains of chlorate of potash 
to a small quantity of alcohol; drop two or three drops of 
oil of vitriol upon the mixture, and the whole will be in- 
flamed. This is a beautiful experiment. 

DeronaTING FLAme.—tHeat a little nitre in a fire-shovel, 
sprinkle on it flour of sulphur, and it will instantly burn; 
if iron filings be thrown upon red-hot nitre, they will de- 
tonate and burn. 
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Metrve.—Melt two ounces of spermaceti in a pipkin, 
then add two ounces of oil of almonds, and when they are 
well mixed and a little cool, stir in a tablespoonful of fine 
honey, and continue to stir until quite cold, then place in 
jars. 

This is an excellent application to remove sunburns, and 
prevent the skin from cracking. It should be applied on 
going to bed, after washing the skin, and allowed to remain 
on all ni~ht. 

Cream or Roses.—Take of rose-water and oil of almonds, 
each eight ounces; white wax and spermaceti, each 4 
ounce. Proceed as directed for cold cream; then add es- 
sence of neroli ten drops, and otto of roses eight drops. 
When cold put into pots. This is used the same as cold 
cream, but is preferred by many persons. 


Wasi For PrMpPLes on THE Face.—Boil together a handful 
of the herbs patience and pimpernel in water, and wash 
every day with the decoction. 

To SwWEeTen THE BREATH AFTER EATING Ont0Ns.—Chew a 
Gttle raw parsley; it will take away the offensive smell. 
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ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS IN JULY NUMBER, 


1, Bug-bear. 2. Over-plus. 3. Steam. 
4. Left. 5. Wife. 


ANSWERS TO CHARADES IN JULY NUMBER. 


1. Magnet. 2. Parapet. 


ENIGMAS. 


1, 
Pray, what familiar matron must express 
Th’ annexed acrostic’s comprehensiveness? 


Ati actual authors amply, aye, attest— 
By beauty’s brilliant beams benignly blest 
(Celestially cerulean)—charming charity! 
Displaying dear delectability ; 
Enam'ring every eye, engaging e’er 
Firm friendship’s fostering faith, forefending fear; 
Giving grace goodly greeting; granting glory 
Heartiest honor; hailing heroes hoary 
In innocent, ingenuous interest. 
Justly jeering jealousy's jarring jest; 
Kindred kindness kindling, keenly kindliest— 
Lo! loyal, lofty love, life’s lustre light! 
Make inan more meetly measure merit’s might 
Neglecting never nature’s nobleness; 
Occluding our own ostentatiousness. 
Peerless preceptress; passion’s pest preclude, 
Quite quelling quarrels, quick’ning quietude; 
Restoring reason’s reign, reseating right, 
Sustaining suffering sorrow, stifling spite; 
Transcendently triumphant, teaching truth 
Unconquerable; under use uncouth, 
Victim’s vindictive, valiant votaress, 
With woe’s worst weapons wielding willingness; 
Expert exccutrix—exact exprest! 
Your years yet yielding you, yea, youthful yest; 
Zeal’s zenith’d zephyr! zealot’s zoned zest! 
2. 

My character, I’m proud to say, 

Is manifest in every way 

Where’er your path or glance may lay. 

In the meridian of your day, 

It centralizes Phoebus’s ray; 

In Cynthia’s modest beam ‘twill play, 

And trace it in each star you may. 

From our own earth it must not stray, 

Yet every planet owns its sway. 

In sea and air ’tis doomed to stay, 

And seen in traits both sad and gay, 

In darkness and in arch array. 

Not consonant in mortal clay, 

Though coexistent it must aye 

Share both its nature and decay— 

But, ne’ertheless, not pass away. 

To ladies fair its debt ’twill pay, 

And reign each angel’s leading trait! 

In babe and man alike display 

In scarlet, orange, black, and gray. 

To death and to the grave must pay 

Its tribute; yet alive to pray 

That you my name will now essay, 








Centre-Gable Gossip. 


NOT POLITE. 


Tt is not polite—to volunteer an opinion upon the pur- 
chases of a friend or acquaintance, or, if asked, to persist 
in a disapprobation of her selection. If it does not please 
your fancy, recollect your taste is not a standard for the 
whole world, and, if one cannot please everybody, it is best 
to please one’s self. She probably would not have made 
purchases she did not consider pretty or becoming. 

It is not polite—to point out the faults of her servants, 
unless you see her blinded to some gross carelessness or 
deception. Nor is it well to recommend “ the sister of your 
nurse,” or “* the cousin of your cook,” in place of the delin- 
quent. Besides a reputation for very sharp eyes, interest- 
ed motives might possibly be attributed. 

It is not polite—strictly speaking, though many consider 
it the extreme of goodbreeding, to invite people to visit 
you when you would rather not have them come. It may 
subject you to inconvenience (fully deserved in such a 
case'!, and them to the mortification of being where they 
are not wanted. Unless a very intimate friend, it is not 
well to place any one under an obligation of horpitality 
they may never have it in their power to repay. 

It is not polite—to urge a guest to prolong her visit, un- 
lesa you really wish her todo so. It is much better to suf- 
fer her to depart quietly, making her understand how 
much you have enjoyed her society, or to tell her fairly 
vou would be happy to bave her stay longer, “ were it not 
for the spring house-cleaning,” or “your visit to the coun- 
try.” 

It is not polite—to borrow books, music, engravings, or 
patterns, which you can as well afford to purchase. Such 
things are very apt to get torn or soiled, and your friend 
may not like, though she wishes to refuse. 

It is not polite—to resent a casual introduction, unless 
you have some excellent reason for so doing. The person 
introducing may not have known it is not considered neces- 
sary, and it cannot harm your gentility to converse »lea- 
santly with some one “not in your set” a few moments, 
rather than make two persons feel uncomfortable. Far- 
ther acquaintance may be easily avoided. 


HINTS TO OPERA-GOERS. 


Be sure to be so late that you arrive with the prima 
donna, and disturb every one who is trying to catch a 
glimpse of her in the two front boxes. You will attract a 
great deal of the attention she is entitled to. 

Make as much bustle as possible in being seated and ad- 
justing your eyeglass; it will serve the same end. 

Employ yourself during the most interesting scenes in 
finding what acquaintances you may have in the parquette 
and dresscircle. It will prove that you have heard the 
opera so often that you are quite indifferent to plot or de- 
nouement, and do not share in the vulgar curiosity of the 
majority of the audience. 

Fbrug your shoulders at the end of every act, and make 
audible allusions to the superiority of Mrs. Wood, Mali- 
bran, and Grisi. Those in your immediate neighborhood 
will be impressed with the fact thet you have not only 
been abroad, but an opera-goer from your youth up. 

Be sure to notice that Sontag’s voice is “not what it 
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was,” and that she was a third of a semitone flat in the 
last allegro. Your ear and acute critical skill will not fail 
to be complimented. 

Always stand up between the acts, and make yourself as 
conspicuous as possible by bowing to every gentleman in 
the parquette who may chance to direct his lorgnette to- 
wards you. 

Criticize the performance and the audience audibly in 
the piano passages of the soprano arias; your neighbors 
will thus have the benefit of your taste and musical know- 
ledge, which they will doubtless listen to instead of the 
cadenzas of the prima donna. 


HOME TRUTHS.--FOR HOME DISCUSSION.—No. 3. 


Goopprerpine.—If one has an ambition to be a well-bred 
lady, good manners must be carried everywhere. They 
are not garments that can be put on and laid aside at plea- 
sure. True politeness is uniform disinterestedness in tri- 
fles, accompanied by the calm self-possession which belongs 
to a noble simplicity of purpose, and this must be the effect 
of a Christian spirit, running through all you think, say, 
and do; and, unless you cultivate it, and exercise it upon 
all occasions, and towards all persons, it will never become 
a part of yourself. When you try to assume it for some 
special purpose, it will set awkwardly upon you, and often 
fail you at your greatest need. If you are impolite to your 
laundress, you are in great danger of being so to the very 
lady whose good wishes you are trying to propitiate. Rude 
manners are so insinuating that they will steal upon you 
unawares, without their opposite has become a habit. The 
charm which true Christian politeness sheds over a person, 
though not easily described, is felt by all hearts, and inva- 
riably responded to by the best feelings of your nature. 

Eyouse Wives.—The same rule applies to our own coun- 
trywomen, though perhaps we would modify the first 
startling assertion :-— 

“It is a truth, of which every one who looks abroad in 
society must be early convinced, that any woman in the 
world with common tact and perseverance may marry any 
one she pleases. The change of Jemima, in ‘My Novel,’ 
from a somewhat fantastic maiden into a fond, most duti- 
ful, and efficient wife, is an artistic illustration of one of 
the truths of our English life. English girls have all wife- 
like capabilities; there is no Lydia Languish in book mus- 
lin, but, put a wedding-ring on her finger, and treat her 
with proper kindness and firmness, will settle down na- 
turally into a sober matron, check the housekeeping bills 
with steady resolution, and so change your nature that 
you may possibly forget to pay your club subscription, and 
entirely lose your cunning at billiards.” 


ECONOMICAL GARDENING. 


Tue following essentially French experiment in horti- 
culture we copy from a description of the Exhibition of the 
Imperial Society, Paris. It was held in the Champs Ely- 
sées, where a temporary horticultural tent and flower- 
garden were constructed. Near the entrance was the 
stand of Madame Crecier, the ingenious florist. 

“She has before her half a dozen large flower-pots, in 
which are growing as many toll, healthy rose-bushes in 
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full bloom. That is, they appear to be in bloom; but the 
bushes only are natural, the roses are artificial. They are 
made of batiste, very fine linen cambric, and are colored by 
hand. The petals have that crumpled, wavy appearance 
peculiar to rose-leaves, and the hue, pale at the edges, 
deepens as it approaches the centre of the flower. You 
may dust them, wipe them, flip them, they recover at once 
their form, and keep it perennially. The red rose, the 
white rose, and the tea rose are all beautifully imitated. 
It is impossible to discover the imposture till you find that 
the roses are without scent. This is their principal recom- 
mendation. French ladies cannot bear the odor of flowers, 
and the new invention will supply a great desideratum. 
You send your rosebush to Mrs. Crecier, with directions to 
put as many roses on it as twenty francs wil! pay for. She 
hangs it with four at five francs, or five at four franes, ac- 
cording to the size and color, for the yellow is the most 
costly, and the white the least so. You may then have an 
evergreen in your garden, and an ever-red in your parlor. 
Your flower-stand is in continual bloom, and your visitors 
wonder at your success in all seasons and all weathers. 
Of course, we shall soon have cambric camelias, sempiter- 
nal buttercups, unfading dahlias, and hyaciuths that shall 
know no sere and yellow leaf. Perhaps the commoner 
species will have their turn, and we shall buy calico sun- 
flowers, gingham daisies, muslin de laine dandelions. It 
will perhaps be cheaper to get the artificial than the real 
flowers. The cotton and the flax-plant will produce all the 
blossoms you can want, and the rest may withdraw.” 


USES AND MODES OF PRESERVING THE CURRANT. 


Our advance issue will make the following good advice 
welcome to young housekeepers, in their first season of 
pick ling and preserving :— 

Usrs, Mopes or Preserving, Prepartne, &c.—The currant 
is a very wholesome fruit, and is possessed of some valua- 
ble medicinal qualities. The common black currants are 
larger than the red or white, but they have a peculiar 
flavor, which to som? persons is unpleasant; they are, 
however, healthful to eat, and afford a juice which, when 
made into syrup with sugar, is highly useful in sore 
throat and quinsy. The officinal black currant has a small 
berry, but is highly medicinal, when made into wine, in 
cases of lung and putrid fevers, ulcerous sore throat, and 
putrid dysentery. In fevers, red currants, also, are very 
cooling, quenching thirst, and creating appetite; red cur- 
rant jelly, mixed with water, is equally refreshing. A 
sweet wine is made from the expressed juice, which is very 
agreeable to the taste. The young leaves are sometimes 
dried and ured instead of tea, which the liquor very much 
resembles. Theinner bark of the currant wood, boiled in 
water, is a popular remedy for the jaundice. 

Currant Jetty.—Place the currants, when cleaned, into 
a stone jar, well covered, and put into a pot of boiling wa- 
ter. When cooked soft, strain them through a coarse cloth, 
add one pound of fine sugar to each pound of the jelly, put 
into a jar and cover close. Or break the currants with a 
pestle, and squeeze them through a cloth, put a pint of sugar 
to a pint of juice, and boil slowly until it becomes stringy. 

Currant Jam.—Black, red, or white.—Let the fruit be 
very ripe, pick it clean from the stalks, bruise it, and to 
every pound of the fruit put three-quarters of a pound of 
white sugar, stir it well, boil half an hour and put it into 
jars, covering tightly when cold. 

Currant Wive.—A very superior wine 1s made by adding 
three pounds of sugar to every quart of currant juice, and 
water sufficient to make one gallon; let it remain in the 
tub all night: next morning carefully remove all the 
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scum, then put it into a cask—preserving a small quantity 
to fill up, as it ferments, which will require from six to 
eight days—then place the bung in slightly for three or 
four days, and then drive it well in, and let it remain. 

Currant CordiAL.—To make a good cordial, pick the cur 
rants when fully ripe, and, after obtaining the juice, by 
squeezing through a cloth with the hands, add to each gal- 
lon of juice six quarts of water, and three and a half 
pounds of common brown sugar; put it into a keg or bar 
rel, according to the quantity made—minding that the keg 
be full—and let it thus stand until it has gone through the 
necessary fermentation, then add the alcohol, one pint to 
eighteen gallons, and close the barrel for one year, letting 
it stand in the cellar; after this time it is fit for use, and, 
when bottled, should be sealed; age tempers it. 

To Keep Currants.—lIt is said that currants will keep a 
long time in bottles, retaining all their qualities for tarts. 
&c., if gathered perfectly dry and not too ripe, and cut with 
a small bit of stalk to each, so that the fruit, not being 
wounded, may have no moisture attaching to it. They re- 
quire to be kept from the air, and in a perfectly dry situa- 
tion; may be packed in a chest, with the corks downwards, 
and, if the vacuum be filled up with dry sand, it will tend 
to their preservation. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We reply to the numerous inquiries made by “ Mrs. H.,” 
referring her to Mrs. Tuthill’s “ Young Mother ;” some of 
them will find their proper place in our next nursery arti- 
cle, which, from the desire expressed in various quarters, 
will bave more of detail than former numbers. 

We scarcely think it would be advisabie to send the silk 
from such a distance as Milton, Porte Jollys. There are 
various modes of extracting grease recommended. We 
copy the following from good authority :— 

Mix in a bottle, and cork immediately, four ounces of 
very pure spirit of turpentine, an ounce of sulphuric ether, 
one ounce spirit of wine. In using it, place the article 
greased on a folded napkin, and rub the spot with a bit of 
silk dipped in the mixture until it disappears. If the spot 
is of long standing, place the silk on it, and over that pass 
a hot iron, after which rub as above. 

Again: An ounce of pipe-clay, ground with twelve drops 
of turpentine and twelve drops of spirit of wine; when 
dry, rub the composition on the spot, and brush it off. A 
roll may be made with an ounce of powdered French chalk, 
five ounces of pipe-clay, two ounces spirit of wine. Form 
the mixture into a roll about as large as one’s finger. 

The question proposed by “ A Fiancee” is scarcely a point 
of general etiquette, since it depends so much on the cir- 
cumstances, etc.. of the parties. It is by no means expect- 
ed of the lady that she should furnish plate and linen, 
though now it is customary for the first to be given in 
bridal presents by the families of the bride and groom. 
Ladies often prefer to choose and make up their first house 
linen, and even among the peasantry of many countries it 
is considered a part of a young girl’s dower. As regards 
the bridal wardrobe, we have often alluded to it in the 
fashion department. We do not think it essential to have 
more than a five years’ supply of the articles enumerated. 
Even for these there are changes in style and fashion. 

Washing in hot soapsuds, using a small brush for the 
crevices and chasing, is one of the best receipts we can 
give for the care of gold ornaments without stone settings. 
Many prefer to cover them with a paste composed of sal 
volatile and whiting, rubbing it off with a brush when dry. 
In the first instance, they should be polished with a soft 
towel, piece of buckskin, or old kid glove. 
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“ Miss L.” will find bands as much worn as ever, and the 
most convenient for summer. Both bands and yokes are 
edged with button-holed scallops, the most endurable, and, 
at the same time, a very neat trimming. 





Fashions. 





NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Having had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Bilitress of the Fushion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge 
of a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Bridal wardrobes, spring and autumn bonnets, dresses, 
jewelry, bridal cards, cake-boxes, envelopes, etc. etc., will 
be chosen with a view to economy, as well as taste; and 
boxes or packages forwarded by express to any part of the 
country. For the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expendi- 
ture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq., who will 
be responsible for the amount, and the early execution of com- 
missions. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress goods 
from Levy’s or Stewart's, bonnets from Miss Wharton’s, 
jewelry from Bailey’s, Warden's, Philadelphia, or Tiffany's, 
New York, if requested. 


CHITCHAT UPON PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK 
FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 


Even though not participating in the gayeties of water- 
ing-places, our lady friends at a distance may like to know 
of some of the beautiful things worn at Newport and Sara- 
toga the present month, the same style pervading all the 
gatherings—ostensibly for health, but in reality for plea- 
sure—that centre around medicinal springs, or invade the 
surf-washed beach of the Atlantic, both North and South. 
The only difference between evening-dresses, for watering- 
places or Washington, is that summer demands the utmost 
lightness of style and fabric, while a winter costume may 
be enri hed by rustling brocades or deep-hued velvets, both 
alike being discarded from a seaside toilet. 

The peculiarity of all elegant dresses the present season, 
whether in silk, muslin, or berédge, is that they are woven 
a@ disposition ; that is, as before explained, a figured trim- 
ming for the skirt is woven with the dress itself. This 
trimming consists of wreaths of flowers, or of plain stripes 
of various widths, or a complete front en tablier. The trim- 
ming, thus made a part of the dress, may be a different 
shade of the same color as the silk, or a color totally differ- 
ent. The flounces are usually in scallops, and above these 
a wreath of flowers, or a broad band, in a chequered or 
arabesque design. 

Some of the bardges and tissues imported by Stewart and 
Levy are remarkable for the elegance and diversity of de- 
sign and beauty of color. Flounces woven half gauze and 
half barége ornament sume of the robes intended for din- 
ner or evening dress, the last often having a white ground, 
with bouquets, sprays, or wreaths of the most exquisite 
flowers, in perfect imitation of nature. Grenadines are de- 
cidedly the most elegant, lasting, and most costly of all the 
summer tissues, a pale shade of fawn being a ground much 
in vogue, relieved by the brighter hues of the wreaths or 
bouquets. One of the most novel robes was of bright rose- 
colored barége, with four flounces, woven so as to present a 
strive of rose color, a stripe of black lace, and a stripe of 
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black gauze. Black trimming is often worn in striking 
and spirited contrast with the brighter shades of pink or 
stone color. One rich evening-liress, for a young married 
lady, copied from a fashionable Parisian modiste, is of am- 
ber-colored silk, with three flounces of black lace. The 
flounces are gathered on one side by bouquets of hearts 
ease. The corsage is pointed in front, with a berthé of silk, 
covered with rows of black lace. A wreath of heartsease is 
intended to be worn with this rich costume. 

A headdress, also intended for a young married lady, is 
worth notice from being so simple, and, at the same time, 
capable of such a graceful arrangement. It will be espe- 
cially suitable for the earlier fall concerts, theatre, or opera, 
where some light covering for the head is desirable. The 
cap is made of three distinct wreaths of rosebuds, inter- 
mingled with a very light blonde, and mounted on elastic 
springs. These three separate divisions, when placed on 
the head, may be disposed according to taste in any way 
best suited to the style in which the hair is arranged or the 
face of the wearer. That is, they may be brought together 
on the top of the head in a mass, or set lightly apart, the 
front wreath passing directly above the brow, while the 
last rests on the rich braid or rol] of the hair behind; 
either way it presents the effect of a light and elegant 
dress cap, with more of youthful grace. 

Young ladies are dressing more simply, we are happy to 
see, more in imitation of the French, who, by general ac- 
knowledgment, are called the most tasteful of nations, and 
in whose saloons an unmarried lady is expected to confine 
herself to flowers and knots of ribbon, by way of ornament. 
A very pretty, and by no means costly, evening-dress for a 
young girl is made of white crape, the skirt trimmed with 
three flounces, each edged with five rows of white satin 
ribbon, ef graduated widths, the broadest at the bottom. 
The corsage has a heart-shaped berthé, trimmed like the 
flounces with five rows of white satin ribbon. A sash of 
white satin ribbon forms a bow and flowing ends at the 
lower part of the berthé in front, while above, in the centre, 
is a bouquet of roses without foliage. The hair should be 
ornamented with roses to correspond, mounted, without 
leaves, in the form of a demi-coronet, this being placed, 
like the comb, above the twists of hair at the back of the 
head, and from each side droop long branches of rosebuda, 
with small, light foliage, descending to the shoulders, or 
carelessly falling still nearer the waist. 

The bonnets being worn still so very open, of course re 
quire some change in the style of the hair. The most 
general mode is a plait passed across the upper part of the 
forehead, filling up the space left by the high bouquets or 
knots of ribbon. For evening, some attempt has been 
made to revive the fashion of high headdresses; that is, 
the bows of hair rising one above another on the top of the 
head; but it has met with very little favor, cspecially 
among younger ladies, who still wear the bows and plaits 
a la grecque at the base of the head. A transient fashion 
is called the coiffure Eugenie, and is shown in the picture 
of the empress given in our department of the “ Lady’s 
Book” for May. The front hair is drawn completely back 
from the temples, and is a style by no means becoming 
when worn with a bonnet, but may be made very effective 
for evening dress, with the addition of bows of velvet or 
ribbon, having long flowing ends, placed very far back on 
the head. Or the back hair may be curled so as to form a 
mass of long ringlets, confired by the back comb, and fall- 
ing from thence to the shoulder in thick clusters. For 
young ladies just beginning to use a tucking comb, this is a 
very good style, as it is youthful, and, at the same time, 
prevents that awkward air generally assumed with long 
dresses and turned up curls. Fassion. 






























































Che Little Shell Aerchant. 




















THE TICTOMIA. 

Tus superb article of promenade costume is most elaborately wrought in an exquisite but very 
intricate appliqué of silk upon silk net, in al! of the most fashionable colors, Perhaps we may indicate 
as the most recherché, the deep purpl.s, blacks, and light greens, with a black chain stitch outlining 
the design. It will be perceived that the upper or cape portion—which is of solid silk traversed by 
many rows of narrow velvet ribbon—fits closely to the shoulders, whilst the lower portion falls with a 


graceful fulness and terminates in a rich scalloped border. 


From the establishment of G. Bropre, No. 51 Canal Street, New York. 
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LA DUVUOGOHMBESSHE. 





Tuts, the most graceful end popular garment for the season, is composed of scarf and gilect, so | 
arranged that, if desirable during the warmer days of the month, it may be worn as scarf alone—the | 
gilet or vest being removable at pleasure. It reveals a fine figure beautifully. 

The gilet fits high upon the shoulders, where it is seamed to the back-piece, which fits closely. It | 
has a surplus collar, which comes within two and a half inches of the upper edge of the scarf, to which 
it is attached by being slightly basted. The scarf just reaches to the tips of the shoulders. It is cut | 
in one piece, and may be (which is by far the most beautiful mode) embroidered with a massive | 
design, or trimmed with several rows of velvet ribbon. A line of this, or of tulip trimming, as in | 
the plate, should border the edge where the separate pieces are joined in one garment. 

The one we select for our view is of white poult de soie heavily embroidered in Chinese work, and 
finished with gorgeous fringe, from ten to twelve inches in depth. Furnished by G. Bronte. 
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OmALBE DE BRODIE. 


No minute deseription is requisite to accompany this illustration, as its character is so beautifully 
delineated. It ean be obtained on/y from G. Bropre, 51 Canal Street, New York, as it is expressly 
designed and manufactured in Paris for him exclusively. The one illustrated is of white and blue 
silk appliqué, or guipure work upon silk net. The colors most in favor are the greens, lavender, and 


dark colors. As the month advances, it will be lined with Marcelline silk, in colors which afford a 


pleasing contrast to that of the shawl. 
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